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Art, I—CONSIDERATIONS IN RELATION TO MARINE STEAM PROPULSION. 


THE FULTONIAN SYSTEM 1S WASTEFUL AND INEFFICIENT—IN THE USE OF THE OBLIQUITIES TO THE 
CRANK OVER ONE-FIFTH OF THE POWER HAS NO RESULTANT IN ROTATION—IN THE USE OF THE 
PADDLE-WHEEL TWO-FIFTHS OF ITS INHERENT POWER, TO THE “COLLINS SHIPS,” IS WASTED BY 
CYCLOIDAL SLIP OF PADDLES AND OBLIQUITIES OF ACTION UPON THE SHIP—PRACTICAL EXPENDI- 
TURES OF POWER—55 PER CENT WASTED IN ORDER TO IMPART THE RESIDUE, OR 45 PER CENT, TO 
THE MOVEMENT OF THE SHIP—RIVER STEAMERS WASTE ABOUT 45 PER CENT AND UTILIZE ABOUT 55 
PER CENT—TOWING STEAMERS WASTE EXTRAVAGANTLY LARGER QUANTITIES OF POWER—ANTI-ME* 
CHANICAL FEATURES OF THE PADDLE-WHEEL—OUTLINES OF A NEW SYSTEM—MECHANICAL STAND- 
ARDS OF ADAPTATION TO PROPULSION—NEITHER EXIST TO THE FULTONIAN OR SCREW 8YSTEMS— 
INCOMPETENCY OF THE CRANK ENGINE TO UTILIZE OVER FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE POWER OF THE 
STEAM—A FORCE AT THE OBLIQUITY OF 30° TO THE CRANK COMPARED TO ITSELF IN MECHANICAL 
ACTION —ILLUSTRATION, TRUE TO OUR OBSERVATION, SHOWING 21} PER CENT OF THE NET ME- 
CHANICAL POWER OF THE STEAM WASTED, AND 78} PER CENT UTILIZED BY THE CRANK—FALSE 
AND DECEPTIVE OPINIONS, HOW FORMED—OBVIOUS REASONS FOR THE DIMINUTIVE VALUE OF AN 
OBLIQUE FORCE—PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS—COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Sream navigation, since its first conception, during its first practical 
success, and its rapid and extended growth to the present time, has always 
been enshrouded by a known incompetency in the mechanism, by a known 
want of adaptation to its proper work, and by the belief that the due 
proportion of utility which ought to be derived from the steam was far 
from being realized, and “consequently it has engrossed the most earnest 
inquiries of many of inventive talent and mechanical skill, for variations 
or substitutions by which to remedy the several defects, and introduce 
some mechanical applications better adapted to the duty of propulsion, 
and better calculated to satisfy even the common observer with the idea 
of fitness of means to the required ends, than the action of the steam 
lengthwise of the crank twice per stroke—producing the anti-mechanical 
phenomena of the “dead centers”—and interchanging these relations 
gradually with the mechanical center at every stroke ; and than that of the 
massive wheel in the air from which to get a diminutive surface in the 
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water, and which diminutive surfaces move in very unnatural relations 
to the water, as in their cycloidal curves through it; and than that of 
the oblique action of the paddles, which, as they dip into the water, tend 
to elevate the ship out of it, and, as they rise from their lowest dip, tend 
to submerge the ship. 

Half a century of skillfully educated development, under the Fultonian 
system, by cranks and paddle-wheels, has served to increase the growth 
from the “ Clermont” of 1807, to our river palaces; and the ship of Henry 
Bell in 1812, to the magnificent trans-Atlantic ships, and even to the 
mammoth Great Eastern, yet the same anti-mechanical features that ex- 
isted then exist now, and the combined skill of half a century has been 
insuflicient to remove either one of the great local defects—detects which 
are radical, and hence, perpetual to the system, for the same anti- 
mechanical crank, and the same unnaturally acting paddle movement 
(or the no better adapted screw) have grown with the growth of the 
vessels—inheriting the same anti-mechanical nature, and which no com- 
bination of mechanical skill can ever naturally adapt to the required 
duty of propulsion. 


THE FULTONIAN SYSTEM OF STEAM PROPULSION IS WASTEFUL AND 
INEFFICIENT. 


First. In the use of the crank as a medium for transmitting the power 
of the steam to the movement of the vessel. 

From the steam in action through its cylinder upon a uniform crank, 
such are its variable obliquities that we derive an inconstant rotatory 
force, varying from zero to maximum, and maximum to zero, at every 
piston stroke. 

But from the same steam and cylinder, with a uniform radius—as ir 
the “ Cornish” or mining engines of Europe—disconnected from, or with- 
out the obliquities to, the crank, we derive a constant force always mazi- 
mum, and equal to that by the crank at the living center. 

Hence, we have the prima facie inference that that mechanical medium 
from which we derive, uniformly, a maximum useful effect, through every 
indivisible space of the piston’s motion, must be far more efficient and useful 
than that medium from which we can only derive a maximum useful 
effect at a single indivisible space of the piston’s motion as at the living 
center, all other spaces of the piston’s motion being less than maximum, 
and variably so to minimum at the dead centers. 

That is, there is just as many subdivisions, or indivisible spaces, of the 
piston stroke in the one case as in the other, and which under like and 
equal energy of steam in the one case vary, gradually, from no useful 
mechanical effect to full usefulness at mid-stroke, and again, gradually, 
to no useful effect; whereas, in the other case there is abways a full, use- 
ful effect, and equal at every subdivision to that by the other at mid-stroke. 

Hence, to claim that the sum of all the subdivisions of the piston-stroke, 
which have never full, useful, mechanical effect but once per stroke, are 
equal, in their aggregate, to the sum of all the subdivisions to the same 
stroke, which have full, useful, mechanical effect at every subdivision or 
indivisible space, involves « problem which can only be uttered upon the 
most positive proof, and such as shall clear the paradoxical inconsistency 
from every cloud of doubt. 

But such proof has never been given, and never can be given; for the 
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wasteful expenditures of power by the crank, and the insufficiency of the 
obliquities of action, are subject to positive proof, and mere opinions to 
the contrary, or the interweaving of truths, sophisms, and assumptions, 
so as to form a web upon which to predicate conclusions favorable to the 
crank transmissions, are not only irreliable and deceptive, but directly in- 
jurious to the higher and full prosperity of commerce. 

Second. The paddle-wheel is also wasteful and inefficient as a medium 
for propulsion, because not mechanically adapted to required duty. 

Such is the want of mechanical adaptation of the paddle-wheel to im- 
part the motive power applied to it, to the movement of the vessel, that 
it is impracticable for the wheels of the “ Collins” steamers to impart 
over three-fifths of their rotatory power to the movement of the ship— 
two-fifths or more being wastefully expended to produce the rapid 
cycloidal slip of the paddles, and to produce horizontal motion from the 
oblique action of the wheels upon the ship. 

When the fact—based upon the average practical data, or performance, 
of one of the “ Collins” ships for several passages each way—is known, 
that so rapid is the depression of the paddles from the surface to their 
lowest dip and their rise again to the surface, that their velocity of cycloidal 
slip exceeds one-half (or about 57 per cent) of the velocity of the ship, we 
are surprised at the quantity of power required and expended to produce 
it, and which is wasted, having no resultant effect in the ship’s motion. 

Each paddle—and what is true of one is true of all under like and 
equal conditions—generates a cycloid by the horizontal motion of the 
ship with the circular motion of the wheels, and the paddles leave the 
water a very little aft of where they enter it, having moved about three 
times as far in their descent and ascent through the water as they have 
horizontally in the water, and having moved in their cycloidal curves at 
a rate exceeding half the velocity ot the ship. 

The average, or mean coal, immersion of the “Collins” steamer 
“ Pacific’s” wheels was about seven feet, the mean pressure diameter of 
her paddles was 34.4 feet, or 17.2 feet radii, but the ship moved just as 
fast as if rolling forward on wheels of 28 feet diameter, or 14 feet radii; 
consequently, all that part of her wheels below a horizontal level of 14 
feet below the center of her shaft had a retrograde movement, and all 
that part above had a forward movement, whether immersed or not, and 
about 3 feet of her immersion is above this line, and actualiy slips forward 
in the water. 

Hence, if the ship is moving at the rate of 22 feet per second, (which 
gives a little under 10 day’s passage to Liverpoo!,) her paddles rotate 
about 27 feet per second, leaving a retrograde slip at the lowest point, 
or dip, of 5 feet per second, and at 14 feet below the center of her shaft 
of zero feet per second, or an average of 2} feet per second; but her 
cycloidal slip of paddles equals 124 feet per second. 

The eycloidal slip covers or embodies the descending, ascending, forward, 
and retrograde slip, and is the absolute measure of the relative resistance 
of the water to the slip of the paddles, compared to its resistance to the 
slip or motion of the ship. 

We may appreciate the high velocity of slip of paddles, since one-half 
of all of them are forced by the steam down several feet and up again in 
the same instant in which the piston makes a stroke. 

The ship and paddles are each free to move in the water, according to 
the sum of their resistances to motion therein; and each is free to draw 
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from the common motive reservoir, the steam cylinder, the greater share 
of the same or the lesser share, according to the requisitions upon it to 
produce the slip of the paddles or the slip of the ship. 

If, then, the freedom of motion in the ship is fully resisted, as if fast by 
her cables, the full power will be expended in the circular slip of the 
paddles; or if the wheels have full adhesion, as in the railway locomo- 
tive, the full power will be expended in the movement of the ship ; and 
if equal resistance occur, equal quantities of power will be expended. 

1st. Therefore, the expenditures of power are inversely as their resist- 
ances. 

But the velocities in the water are, also, inversely as their resistances. 

2d. Hence, the expenditures of power are as the velocities of the im- 
mersed surfaces of resistances. 

3d. Or, since the quantities of power (drawn from the same reservoir) 
vary inversely as their resistances and directly as their velocities, the 
moving powers are as the respective resistances into the squares of their 
velocities. (I omit, for brevity, the mathematical proof of the above.) 

We observe the resistances to motion, all and singly, whether the dis- 
placements into their variable velocities of displacement, or friction of 
surfaces, or whatever the resistances, are mutually and respectively ad- 
justable to their relative motions, because of the perfect adaptation of 
their common medium, the water, to the one as well as to the other; the 
greater resistance giving the more perfect fulcrum for a greater motion 
to the lesser resistance, and the lesser resistance the less perfect fulcrum 
for motion to the greater resistance; and so that the resistances are 
strictly inversely as their velocities, and the velocities are as their powers. 

Hence, when we can know the relative velocities of slip of vessel, and of 
paddles during their immersion, we know the relative quantities of power 
producing them. 

During several trips of the late steamer “ Pacific,” the average move- 
ment of rotation, at the mean pressure point of her paddles, for several 
trans-Atlantic passages each way, was 3,810 miles, whilst the ship run 
3,098 miles, denoting a retrograde velocity of slip to that part of the 
wheel vertically under the shaft of 712 miles, or 182 per cent of the 
rotatory velocity of the paddles, or 23 per cent of the advance movement 
of the steamer. 

From the above, knowing the average or “ mean coal” depth of immer- 
sion, we can derive, very nearly, the actual velocity of cycloidal slip. 
And in the case of the “ Pacific,” the ship’s velocity was to the paddles’ 
velocity of slip as 63.7 is to 36.3. Hence, of the aggregate quantity of 
power developed in these two velocities (not embodying the power devel- 
oped in oblique action upon the vessel) 36.3 per cent is developed with- 
out any resultant effect whatever in the ship’s motion, and 63.7 per cent 
_is the useful, tangible effect which we observe in the ship’s motion. 

But there is, also, a mutual, simultaneous expenditure of the power of 
the wheels to produce horizontal motion from “the radial dip and lift,” 
or oblique action of the paddles, which, through the shaft fixtures, tend 
to lift the ship out of the water, and those which tend to submerge her; 
and which act at variable cbliquities to her line of motion, as only the 
paddle vertically under the shaft acts upon the ship in her line of motion, 
an this expenditure, being in addition to those producing the velocity of 
ship and paddles, and being derived from the same primary quantity, viz., 
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the rotatory power of the wheels as imparted through the crank, it must 
be jointly computed with those expenditures. 
Knowing the constructive relations of the wheels, and the average depth 
of immersion, we can very correctly compute the percentage of the 
uantity acting obliquely upon the vessel which is wasted, and though 
the analysis and mathematical combination of these expenditures is too 
lengthy to insert here, they show the following practical values of the 
power of the wheel, viz, about 9 per cent is expended to produce hori- 
zontal motion from the oblique actions upon the vessel; about 33 per 
cent is developed in the cycloidal slip of paddles; and about 58 per cent is 
developed usefully in the advance of the ship. 


PRACTICAL EXPENDITURES OF THE POWER OF THE STEAM. 


We observe from our prima facie case, as from analytical proofs here- 
inafter given in relation to the waste of power by the crank, that if we 
call the mechanical value of the steam, irrespective of friction, as 100 
per cent, then the rotatory power of the wheels equals, and is represented 
by, 78} per cent. 

And 9 per cent of 784 equals 7 per cent of steam by oblique action 7 per cent. 
nS . o_o . ” by cycloidal slip 26 ” 

4 68 *« ee ae ee “ in ship's motion 454 “ 


7184 


We observe the mechanical power of the steam is a distinctive, and 
not an interchangeable, term with the mechanical or rotatory power of the 
wheels—the difference is 214 per cent of the former ; and this difference 
is common to all classes of marine crank-engines and to all steamers. 

A more strictly analytical statement of the expenditures of the power 
of the “ Pacific’s” engines, gives— 

214 per cent wasted to produce rotation from the oblique interceptions of the power 


by the crank. 
7% per cent wasted to produce the retrograde slip of the paddles. 


1} . the forward slip of the paddles. 
19 re “ . the descending and ascending slip of the paddles, 
= wi . horizontal motion from the oblique actions of the 


wheels upon the ship. 


44 per cent usefully imparted to the movement of the ship. 


—_- 


100 


These are practical values, derived from practical data and practical 
relations, by practical proofs; and the evidences, facts, and proofs are 
equally strong and absolute to show 55 per cent of the net mechanical 
value of the steam developed, without any resultant effect whatever in 
the speed of the vessel, as to show 45 per cent developed in the speed of 
the ship. 

RIVER STEAMERS, 


But the relations of wasteful and useful expenditures by paddle-wheels 
are variable to different classes of steamers; as our river passenger 
steamers waste less power than the Collins ships, and the towboats waste 
more. 

_ To light draft steamers the chief wasteful expenditures by the wheels 
18 In the retrograde slip, none in forward slip, and but little in the oblique 
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action upon the vessel. There is, however, more expended in the retro- 
grade slip than is generally supposed, because the general supposition is 
based upon the difference between the number of miles moved through 
by the paddles in rotation and the number of miles run by the vessel ; 
but this does not ordinarily, and never by a single large engine, give the 
relative velocities of slip to the relative expenditures of power. 

We may explain by the “Isaac Newton”—thus, all who have dis- 
criminately observed her know that her wheels have a very impulsive 
motion, and so variable that, when standing upon the borders of the Hud- 
son away from the din of the city, their impulsive action is most plainly 
discovered by the quick, fluttering sound, intermitting an almost cessation 
of sound Ly her paddles as they strike the water, and these intermit at 
every stroke, or twice per revolution; showing that her chief and most 
wasteful retrograde slip occurs during only a part of the stroke, and just 
as she is most rapidly expending her power. 

The mathematical adjustment of these commonly observed practical 
relations shows that this steamer, and her consort, to every regular pas- 
sage waste (with a liberal margin) over one-third of the power of their 
wheels; and, consequently, that their passages are made under less than 
55 per cent of the net mechanical value of their steam. 

The difference, or 45 per cent, has no mechanical effect in the run of 
the boat, no more than if the same quantity of steam was let off through 
the safety-valve; yet it is a compulsory waste for want of mechanical 
virtue in the system by which to use the other part without it. 


TOWING STEAMERS, 


The large towing steamers upon the Hudson, as a class, exhibit the 
greatest extreme in wasteful expenditure of power, at the same time they 
opparently do a large duty for their quantity of coal; their cluster of 
barges making a large show, whilst their slow speed requires but a small 
quantity and slow expenditure of power. In these steamers the singular 
phenomena occurs of the speed of the tow being but little greater than 
the average velocity of piston, and less than the velocity of crank-pin, 
with the paddles slipping in retrograde two miles to the tow’s forward 
movement of one mile; and when these conditions occur, over two-thirds 
of the power of the wheels, and nearly three-fourths of the net mechanical 
power of the steam, is wasted, in order to impart the diminutive re- 
mainder to the movement of the tow. 

Therefore, when we see the fine steamers of this class surrounded by a 
cloud of barges and ecaral-boats, and in wealthy lines where every ele- 
ment of economical management and adaptation of the system is most 
studiously and rigidly observed, the mechanical inefficiency is astonish- 
ingly great; and the impossibility of mechanical skill remedying its 
defects is most obvious, and the system shows itself radically bad and me- 
chanically unadaptable. 


ANTI-MECHANICAL FEATURES OF THE PADDLE-WHEEL, 


The paddle-wheel is mechanically unadapted to the duty of efficient 
propulsion, 

Ist. Because of the insufficient surface area in action upon the water. 

The facts that the speed of steamers is not unfrequently increased by 
the reduction of their paddle surface, and that the area of paddles to 


ger steamers may be too great for the same engine power if used 
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in towing service, do not detract from this truth, but, otherwise, they 
confirm it, because these facts arise entirely from other associate causes— 
that is, want of proper harmony in other mechanical proportions, to give 
the proper relations between the resistances and moving power, which 
cannot be so readily and so cheaply altered. 

From three-fourths to five-sixths of the paddle surface of all steamers 
is constantly out of the water, and in action against the air; and toa 
stroke of the piston in the “Collins steamers,” per horse power upon it, 
there is less than half of an oar-blade of immersed surface ; and this is 
just as anti-machanical as if a “ Whitehall oarsman ” should make a pull- 
ing stroke with an oar-blade no larger than the flat of his hand; yet it 
cannot be increased because of want of relative proportions, cycloidal slip, 
dc. We greatly cover up, except to a practical analysis, the anti-me- 
chanical features of the present system by the extraordinarily large quan- 
tity of power centralized upon, and expended by, the marine engine. 

2d. Because of the oblique action upon the vessel. 

By the oblique action of the power of the steam upon the crank, we 
convert a recti-lineal to a rotatory power, by intercepting the lines of ac- 
tion, and changing them to tangent directions ; and by the oblique action 
of the rotatory power of the wheels upon the vessel, we convert a rotatory 
to a recti-lineal power by intercepting the lines of action, (by the weight 
of the vessel to the dipping, and the buoyancy to the lifting paddles,) and 
changing them to horizontal directions, The same elementary laws of 
mechanics, and the same practical rules, apply to the one as te the other; 
reference is therefore made to the examination of oblique acting forces in 
regard to the crank, and if there is no waste of power by oblique actions 
upon the crank, there is none by the oblique actions upon the vessel, be- 
cause of the unnatural movement of the paddles in the water. 

So unnatural is the cyeloidal movement in their quick descent and rise, 
and diminutive retrograde, that we cannot well or easily picture to the 
mind a more unnatural motion, when its singular path is traced to the 
eye; and it is as practically objectionable as the apparent movement is 
unnatural, 

4th. Because these anti-mechanical features, or incompetencies of 
adaptation, cannot be remedied, retaining rotation, from the very nature 
of the case, 

Analysis shows this, as does also the multitude of attempts under every 
variety of thought, and equal multitude of failures, to obtain more effi- 
cient wheels or paddles. 

As a system, it is unnatural and wasteful to change the recti-lineal power 
actuating the piston to the rotatory power of the wheels by oblique inter- 
ceptions by the crank, in order to rechange this rotatory power to a recti- 
lineal again, also by oblique interceptions by the vessel. 

In navigation, as in the mining duties of Europe, we have a recipro- 
cating recti-lineal motion from which to derive a continuous recti-lineal 
resultant; and in mining we have a heavy load in slow vertical move- 
ment; in navigation we have a light load and fast horizontal movement. 

From the presentation thus made of our marine steam propulsion, it is 
evident that what we require, and what will alone constitute efficient pro- 
pulsion, is the most simple possible mechanical conversion of the re- 
ciprocating recti-lineal motion to a continuous recti lineal of higher velocity, 
with the best practical adaptation to resist retrograde motion in the water 
as a fulcrum of locomotion. 
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Most obviously this cannot be done excepting by a New system, the 
mechanical features of which are radically different from those of the old 
system, and which must embody— 

Ist. Perpendicular action of the power to the radius of transmission, in 
substitution for the oblique actions to the crank. 

2d. A large resisting area of surface upon the water, in substitution 
for the present small area, which, because of other anti-mechanical fea- 
tures, cannot be increased. 

3d. Action upon the water, parallel to and in opposite direction to the 
boat’s motion, and upon the vessel in its line of motion, in substitution 
for the oblique actions of the wheels. Only (4) one-seventh of the im- 
mersed paddles of the “ Collins wheels” act upon the vessel in the line, 
or direction of its motion; the other, (#) six-sevenths, is more or less 
oblique. 


OUTLINES OF A NEW SYSTEM. 


By the Cornish engine transmissions of power, or by the common ma- 
rine engine disconnected from the crank, and the reciprocating railway oar- 
truck, parallel propulsion, which acts lengthwise of, and horizontally upon, 
the sides of the vessel, and which presents a feasible plan for a large 
resisting surface of immersion, we have a radically new system, which 
combines, in a feasible, durable manner, the three essential features of me- 
chanical adaptation to propulsion, as— 

Ist. Direct action of the motive power perpendicular to the lever of 
transmission. 

2d. An adequate resisting surface in immersed action upon the water 
as a fulcrum of propulsion. 

3d. Action upon the water in a retrograde direction parallel to the run 
of the boat, and upen the vessel in the line of its direction. 

It is plainly evident that these are the simple esseNTIAL FEATURES Of 
mechanical adaptation to propulsion, and, also, that THEIR COMBINATION 
IS ESSENTIAL, 

But to the Fultonian system, neither of these simple mechanical features 
exist ; hence, they are not combined in it, The screw propelling system 
is still less mechanical than the paddle-wheel, and possesses neither of these 
simple standards. 

As these are fundamental principles of mechanical adaptation, if in any 
device whatever, one or more of these three features are wanting, there is 
an important deficiency, the degree of which rests upon the practical 
proximation to these standards; but where all three are wanting, we have 
a strictly anti-mechanical system; hence, we have the reason why the 
multitude of devices by which the improvement of the common paddle- 
wheel has been attempted and failed, and by which substetutes for the 
crank, retaining the wheel, and substitutes for the wheel, retaining the 
crank, have been attempted and failed; all of which failures could have 
been as well determined before as after trial by a discriminate analysis 
and comparison with these standards. 

These outlines of a new system are only intended, in this article, to be 
sufficient to invite and enlist a thorough knowledge of the present system, 
of its demerits, of its prodigal or spendthrift character ; for it was radically 
bad as it left the hands of Fulton, and it is equally so to-day, having 
grown in stature, proportions, and workmanship for the better ; but in the 
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principles which are vital to its character, it has made no advance for half 
a century ; and, to-day, the most talented engineers can say no more, in 
truth, for their splendid steamers, than that they are constructed perfect in 
their kind. If they go from the workmanship to the elementary princi- 
ples, and follow the developments of the mechanical functions of the 
steam, they can only trace and sum up the lesser half of those functions 
in the motion of the sea-going ship, and will vary but little from one-half 
to the best inland steamers. 

We cannot discard the usefulness of our present systems, (the screw 
being still less mechanical than the wheel,) spendthrifts though they are, 
until the usefulness of anew system shall supersede them; but a me- 
chanical system will only waste power in retrograde slip; for this, to a 
certain extent, cannot be avoided, yet this, by the new system, will not 
exceed, if it shall equal, 20 per cent to steamships. All the other wastes 
now submitted to are remedied by the inherent mechanical virtue, and 20 
per cent from the 55 per cent now wasted, will add 35 per cent of useful 
power to the 45 per cent now useful, making a moving power of 80 per 
cent instead of only 45 per cent; also, this supplementary 35 per cent 
exceeds three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of the 45 per cent. 

Whatever the devices and improvements for generating power, or a 
greater quantity of power, it is highly important that the mechanical 
functions thereof shall be economically used. 

And to the present sources of generating power, we shall soon be with- 
out excuse if we do not make passages in the same time now made with 
a largely reduced rate of consumption of fuel, and quantity ; or, secondly, 
if we do not make passages in less time to the same rate of fuel—the 
quantity being reduced as the time is reduced; or, thirdly, if we do not 
make passages in considerably reduced time with an increased rate of fuel— 
(by increase of boilers and machinery to burn the greater quantity in 
the lesser time,) the quantity being the same as now used. 


Fig.t. 
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INCOMPETENCY OF THE CRANK ENGINE TRANSMISSIONS TO UTILIZE OVER 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE POWER OF THE STEAM. 


As every line of application of power to the crank is oblique—except- 
ing the line of perpendicular action at the living center—and variably so 
through every possible obliquity twice per piston stroke, a careful exam- 
ination of a single angle of obliquity forms the bases of computation of 
all other angles. 

Mechanical value of a given amount, or a given number of cubic inches, 
of steam expended at the angle of 30° to the crank, compared to its 
value expended in. perpendicular action. To the oscillating engine, in 
fig. 1, let aa’ equal the motion of the piston, and represent a given num- 
ber of cubic inches of steam. Then, at this angle of 30°, as Abs or dbs, 
crank-pin space be equals twice piston space aa’, and the tangential pres- 
sure at b equals half the applied pressure. 

Let space dl’ equal space aa’, then as sm equals twice s/, or radius, 
space mn equals space bc, and the pressure at m equals half the pressure 
at 7. But the velocity of piston when connected at 8, is only half its ve- 
locity when disconnected at 5 and connected at J. 

This is shown by observation, (as also by demonstration,) as, since the 
tendency of the piston to velocity at the dead center (as in Ags) is zero, 
when the pressure of rotation is zero, and since the tendency of the pis- 
ton to velocity increases from zero to full velocity at the living center, 
(as if cylinder A is changed from Ags to Abs, and more to Bbs,) just as 
the pressure of rotation increases from zero to full; and as the pressure 
of rotation increases from zero as the sines of the angles of obliquity in- 
crease, so the velocity of piston increases as the sines of the angles of ob- 
liquity increase, or varies as the sines of the angles vary. 

Hence, as the sine of the angle of piston velocity at 30° (as s/ in di- 
rection Abd) equals half radius, or radius, and in perpendicular action 

2 
(as sb in direction Bhd’) equals radius, the velocity of piston at b in Abd 
is only half its velocity at b in Bod’, 

But the velocity of piston at 6 in direction b is the same as at | in 
direction Al, the pressures at points d and / being equal; because both 
are simple perpendicular actions, and the power of the steam in each is 
instantly transmitted. 

(a) Consequently, the velocity of the piston in Ab connected at b, is 
only half its velocity in Al connected at J. : 
Further, as the velocity of piston A is only half the velocity of 
crank-pin 6, and is only half the velocity of piston when connected 
at J, it is true that the velocity of piston connected at d equals the 
velocity of crank-pin connected at b. 
Hence, the mechanical duty exerted by the steam upon point b is 
100 Ibs, pressure into the velocity of crank-pin. 
Also, the mechanical duty exerted by the steam upon point 11s 
(d) 100 lbs. pressure into the velocity of crank-pin, as the velocity of point 
1 equals that of crank-pin b. (See marginal reference 0.) 

The expenditures of steam are measured by aa’ when in oblique action 
through bc, and by @a’ equal di’ in perpendicular action through li’; 
therefore, the primary cost and mechanical values of the steam expended 
are equal, and in each case are represented by 100 lbs. pressure into velocity 
of crank-pin. (See ¢ and d.) 
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But the urruizep value in bc is not the 100 lbs. pressure exerted upon 
the crank-pin b, but the pressure of rotation derived from it, which 
() is only half of 100 lbs., or 50 lbs., and only equals 50 |bs. tangential 
pressure into velocity of crank-pin, or 50 x v. 
And the utitizep value in li’ equals 100 lbs. pressure into velocity 
(f) of crank-pin. Its equivalent in space mn, equal bc, is 50 lbs, into twice 
the velocity of crank-pin, or 50 x 2uv. 

That is, if aa’, dl’ each equal one inch, be, mn each equal two inches, 

then the same number of cubic inches of steam, and same intensity of 
ressure, which, when connected at bcan only move 50 lbs, 2 inches in be, 
in an instant of time ¢, when connected at 7 can move 50 Ibs. 2 inches in mn, 
in one-half of the same instant of time ¢, or with double velocity. 

Therefore, the quantities of steam, the loads moved, and the spaces, all 
being respectively equal, the uTILizeD VALUE OF THE STEAM is as the ve- 
locities, which are as velocity v in bc is to velocity 2v in mn, or as } is 
to 1. 

The difference in the utilized values derived from the steam equals the 
wasteful expenditure, in consequence of developing it through the anti- 
mechanical relations of the obliquity of 30° to the crank. 

Again; to harmonize the velocity of piston, when connected at b, with 
its velocity when connected at 1, we must extend relief to the functional 
element of pressure exerted at b, which we may do by reducing the re- 
sisting load in be from 50 lbs. to 25 lbs., or one-half, and we thereby double 
the constituent element of velocity. 

We have, then, a utilized value of 25 lbs. 2 inches in dc in half of 

the former time, or in one-half of instant of time ¢, or with velocity 

(9) 2v, and in mn of 50 bs. 2 inches, in half of instant of time ¢, or ve- 
locity 2v. 

Therefore, the quantities of steam, the spaces passed, and the times, 
being respectively equal, the utilized value of the steam in oblique action 
is to that in perpendicular action as their respective loads, which are as 
25 Ibs. is to 50 Ibs. 

(The spaces bc, mn may be treated as so extremely small that the dif- 
ference of angles Abs, Acs would not be appreciated.) 

We thus show that the useful effect sought for from a given amount of 
steam in oblique action, at the angle of 30° to the crank, is only half 
that due to, and realized from, the same steam in perpendicular action. 

And what is true of one oblique force, of x cubic inches of steam, com- 
pared to the same force of x cubic inches of steam in mechanical action, 
is true of all other obliquities, according to their respective angles and 
relations, 

The philosophy of these values is simple, and is that the foree—or mo- 
tive functions of the steam—acts in the direction 6d, in which line it can- 
not move a hair’s breadth, being rigidly intercepted in bs—it therefore 
reacts in direction be, and derives from rtself a sufficient quantity of force 
to change its direction from its line of impossible motion to a line of 
possible motion, which is the tangential line bf The quantity of force 
thus expended equals bd—df, and can no more be utilized than if the 
same quantity was expended upon friction, (These relative values are 
entirely irrespective of friction.) That utilized equals b/. 

If, for the reactive force in line of crank as in be, we remove the crank 
and substitute an additional force in same line and direction sd, equal to 
be, or cosine of the angle—force A being equal to radius—then the joint 
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resultant of this larger quantity, equal to bd + be, is still diagonal bf of 
parallelogram bdfe. Now the quantity of force wasted, in order to utilize 
their mechanical functions in this direction, equals bd + be — bf. That 
utilized equals df. 


Again; we may examine the same values by the familiar laws of com- 
position and decomposition of forces. 

We may resolve the force A, as before considered, into two equal forces 
PQ, each equal to half .A, or radius, and each acting at the same angle 


2 
of 30° tocrank bs. Then the action of P is represented by be in its primary 
value and direction, and that of @ by be ; and their tangential or utilized 
value by their diagonal bd of parallelogram bede. And be + be equals 
radius; and bd equals radius, equals s/ or Of in fig. 1, because it is the 


sum of the sines of the angles PQ, or equals sine of 2 x radius, and sl 
2 
equals sine of radius. 

Q acts the same upon the crank as P would if crank-pin 6 had revolved 
tog; and PQ being in simultaneous action at equal obliquities to rotate 
crank-pin b in tangent direction bd, P must exert a portion of its yorce to 
change the direction of Q from be to bd, and Q must exert a portion of 
its force to change the direction of P from bc to dd, as bd is the only di- 
rection in which P or Q can move the least fraction of an inch. 

The primary or net mechanical value of P + Q equals be + be, but 
their utilized value only equals bd, or half of be + be. 

We cannot equivocate from the quantity of power or steam expended, 
as whatever the quantity and intensity, it is represented by be + be, the 
useful resultant of which is ony half the expended value. 

The difference between the primary and the utilized value, is the value 
wasted by changing the obliquities of action to their tangential directions. 

Friction has no element in these relations, but is external or correc- 
tional to them, because we may centralize the resistance or load at point 
b, and remove the crank bs, and the respective values are unchanged ; 
hence, the waste of power by this obliquity of action is irrespective ol, 
and in addition to, friction. 
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We may show the variable relations of utilized values by varying the 
forces PQ more and more obliquely until they merge in the “ dead cen- 
ter,” or right line sb, when the diagonal continually lessens from bd until 
it merges in point 6, and the utilized value is zero, And if we lessen the 
obliquities by varying PQ towards Bb, as at pg, at the angle of 45°, the 
diagonal equals br of parallelogram btru, or 70 per cent of P + Q ; and 
as we further move them more and more towards £6, until they are 
merged in line Bd, the diagonal increases more and more until it equals 
bf, which equals be + be, or radius, 


ILLUSTRATION, TRUE TO OUR OBSERVATION, WHICH SHOWS 783 PER CENT OF 
STEAM IN MECHANICAL ACTION EQUIVALENT TO 100 PER CENT IN STEAM 
UPON THE CRANK. 


Let the square of the figure re- Fig. 3 
present a steam en of = : 
inches diameter, or 7,854 inches 
area of piston, and 100 inches | ties 
stroke, as in AA, and consider the Pe 
connecting rod to the crank as if 
infinitely long; and divide the A 
crank-pin stroke into ten equal [ 
spaces; aud then, as the piston 
moves from the “dead center” A 
to B, the crank-pin has moved \ 
through the first tenth of its stroke, 
and as piston moves from B to C, 24 
the crank-pin moves through its 
second tenth; and so on success- Se 
ively and relatively to the “ dead 
center” A, “ aa 
From A to B, the capacity of 
the cylinder equals 19,242 cubic inches of steam; from B to C 55,764 
cubic inches, and variably on. The pressure upon the crank-pin to a net 
of 10 lbs, per inch, equals 78,540 ibs (or 35 tons) to every indivisible 
space in AK, and the average utilized pressure at the crank-pin from A 
to B equals 12,135 lbs.; from B to @ 35,225 Ibs., and variably on ; from 
which we make this table :— 
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STEAM CAPACITY OF CYLINDER, UTILIZED PRESSURE AT ORANK-PIN. 
Cubic inches. Pounds. 
From A to Bi... skieie ess 19,242 | To first tenth ......ceeeeees 12,135 
BG. tise evi sc ccc 55,764 second tenth .........05+ 85,225 
J 86,865| third tenth...........00. 54,860 
DOR ccc sece siavns 109,485 fourth tenth............- 69,155 
bg oe 123,344 TE cuinwice tclakens 76,655 
bo a eS a 121,344 GRU TED... 5 onc wee c vcs 76,655 
ics ic oss 109,485 seventh tenth...........6. 69,155 
Fb a 86,865; eighth tenth............. 54,860 
oe Pe eae 55,764 Minth tenth. 6 isikcsceesss 85,222 
Rss exci as tie a 19,242 TE cowie bcdiccciens 12,185 
From A to K . vececces ives 785,400 PVOENG soo ccc ccc cess 50,C00 





The piston velocity is reduced below the velocity at F’, and to zero at A 
and KX, just as the pressures are reduced below 78,540 lbs. at F, and to 
zero at A and HK, Hence, as the piston and crank-pin velocities at J’ are 
identical, the crank-pin velocity is the velocity due to the piston at every 
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inch of its stroke, but being reduced by the interceptions of the crank, 
the crank-pin velocity compensates for its reduction. (The reduced press- 
ures are uncompensated.) 

If we now inscribe a circle in square AK, it will represent a hollow 
sphere, the same as the square represents the steam cylinder; and from 
it we derive variable relations in regard to the crank, which are both 
true in fact and true to our observation; and we observe that the quan- 
tity of steam represented by the circle varies from A to #' and F to X, 
just as the pressures of rotation at the crank-pin vary; and that if in 
perpendicular action to its radius, it possesses at every susceptible chord 
of the circle precisely the same utilized pressure that the full quantity 
represented by any section of the cylinder possesses. 

Also, that the difference between the inscribed circle and circumscribed 
square, precisely — the quantity of steam wasted by the obliquities 
to the crank, (which equals 21.46 per cent of the cylinder steam ;) and 
that at every sectional division by the piston, the difference between the 
chord and the section of the square, indicates the steam wasted at such 
obliquity. 

We have then the obvious facts that no steam at A and A in mechan- 
ical action utilizes the same (zero) pressure which the 7,854 square inches 
do in oblique action, and that the chord at B precisely represents the 
quantity of steam equivalent to the 35 tons pressure at the end of the 
first tenth, and the chord at C that at the end of the second tenth, and 
variably so through the stroke; from which we derive the following 
table :— 

STEAM CAPACITY OF SPHERE. UTILIZED MECHANICAL PRESSURE. 
From A to B is........ 8,002 cubic inches. Average.........bs, 12,135 


cece 25,234 re ee vceceese 35,225 
61,172 - eeneeeeveeee 54,860 


ec 96,889 “ es We 69,155 
119,483 16,655 

119,483 Seiwiniaes 76,655 

96,889 fe ea 69,155 

61,172 . oi ha 54,860 

25,284 saab daceee 35,225 

8,002 Viweeeeees 12,1385 


From A to K equals... 616,853 cubic inches, Average........lbs. 50,000 


We thus observe that the utilized pressures of rotation, to each and 
every indivisible space in AX in the cylinder action of steam upon the 
crank, are precisely equal to each and every corresponding space in AK 
in the spherical action of the steam upon its radius, and that each aver- 
age 50,000 Ibs. through AX, 

But the piston velocity, or velocity of steam, in the spherical action 1s 
uniformly equal to the piston velocity at /’ in the cylinder action, (at 
which point it is identical with the crank-pin velocity,) hence equals the 
crank-pin velocity. 

Consequently, the velocity of the cylinder piston is only 632 per cent 
of the velocity of the piston in the sphere. Or the cylindrical stroke re- 
uires 1.57 times the time of the spherical stroke. 

Therefore, to harmonize the velocities of pistons, or their times, we 
must reduce the resistance at the crank-pin from the average of 50,000 
Ibs. to 632 per cent of itself, or to 31,833 Ibs. which will increase the 
velocity of the cylinder piston equal to that of the sphere. 
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We have, then, the utilized value of spherical steam equal to 50,000 
lbs. into velocity v, or equal 50,000 ». 

Also, of the cylinder steam equal to 31,833 Ibs. at crank-pin, into 1.57 
velocity v, or equal 50,000 ». 

But the quantity of steam in the sphere is just 78.54 per cent of the 
quantity in the cylinder ; and the quantity of steam wasted by the ob- 
liquities to the crank, is the quantity outside of the sphere or circle, and 
inside of the cylinder or square, and equals 21.46 per cent of the quantity 
in the cylinder. 

Hence, to the common steam cylinder, by the Cornish transmission— 
dispensing with the crank—781 per cent of steam will equal the useful 
duty of 100 per cent of steam when connected with the crank, 

We thus present to the ready observation of the eye and judgment of 
the mind, by this harmony of coincident relations, correctly illustrated 
truths of the practical relations of the crank-engine, its variations by the 
functions of the circle, its worthless expenditure of over one-fifth of the 
net power of the steam (which has no more resultant effect in the rotatory 
power of the wheels, than if the same percentage, or 168,546 cubic inches, 
of steam escaped through the safety valve;) and of the utilization of 
nearly four-fifths of the power of the steam. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRANK-ENGINE, FROM WHICH FALSE AND DE- 
CEPTIVE OPINIONS ARE FORMED, 


First. From the fact that the pressure on the piston into its average 
velocity equals the average rotatory pressure at the crank-pin into its ve- 
locity. : 

That is, since 10 tons net pressure on the piston into 10 feet stroke per 
second, equals 6.36 tons crank-pin pressure of rotation into its.-motion of 
15.7 feet per second, it is claimed that there is no waste of power by the 
obliquities to the crank, 

We must observe that the mechanical value of the steam is not what 
it can do when rigidly intercepted by the crank at every functional en- 
ergy to move, but what it can do when untrammeled by obliquities, 
Therefore, unshackle the piston from the crank, and its “ average velocity,” 
moving 10 tons pressure, is not what it was per stroke, but what it was 
at midstroke—its only mechanical condition, its “dead centers,” are van- 
quished—and such as to make its 10 feet stroke in .63 of a second, or 
with 1.57 times its shackled velocity. 

Comparing one part of a complex machine with another part thereof, has 
no tendency to discover its imperfections, but we should compare its action 
when attached to the crank with its action when detached. Or we may 
compare the functions of the steam exerted upon the machinery with the 
useful effect derived from it; and thus—the steam exerts a constant 
pressure of 10 tons upon the crank-pin into its velocity, from which the 
utilized value equals 6.36 tons pressure of rotation into same velocity. 

Second, From the characteristic that the velocity of crank-pin varies 
from that of piston inversely as the pressure of rotation varies from the 
applied pressure. 

This fact has led to the false inference that the velocity of crank-pin 
compensates for the diminished rotatory pressure. That is, it has been 
claimed that, since the velocity of crank-pin is 1.57 times that of the pis- 
ton, and its average rotatory pressure .63% of the applied pressure, and 
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since 633 x 1.57 = 1, the greater velocity of crank-pin compensates for 
the lesser pressure of rotation. 

But the compensating velocity for zero pressure of rotation at the dead 
center ts an infinitely high velocity of crank-pin, and equal capacity of 
piston motion as at the living center. Also, the compensating velocity for 
half-pressure of rotation, as at the angle of 30°, is twice the velocity of 
crank-pin at midstroke, the velocity of piston being equal to its velocity 
at midstroke. But every one’s infantile knowledge of the crank.engine 
stamps these conditions as absurd, and we observe the controlling fact 
that the piston velocity is reduced also, just as the pressures of rotation 
are reduced, or varies as they vary; under which their exists a necessity 
of allowing the crank-pin velocity to compensate for the reduction of the 
velocity of piston ; whilst we are compelled to allow that the reduction of 
the pressure of rotation is taxable to the obliquities to the crank. 

The law of “virtual velocities” is only applicable to the tangential re- 
sultant of an oblique force. 


SELF-EVIDENT REASONS WHY AN OBLIQUE FORCE MUST BE LESS EFFICIENT 
THAN IF NOT OBLIQUE, 


To illustrate a simple me- Fig.4 
chanical force, let F’ be a ful- 
crum, /b radius, Fd twice 
radius; and force A equal F 
100 Ibs. through one inch, or 
bc in an instant of time ¢, or 


with velocity v. Then its 

equivalent at d is an inter- 

change of half the pressure 

with double velocity, or 50 

lbs. through de, two inches 

in time ¢, or with velocity 2 v. The 2 v compensates for the half 
pressure. 

To illustrate an oblique force, we may now change A to the angle of 
30° as at Y, when it represents the piston action to the last half of the 
stroke. 

We now observe that every resulting mechanical condition is changed ; 
and, first, that Q is not free to move in direction Q8f, as A is in Abc, 
for it is rigidly intercepted in line /'b., so that it cannot move the least 
fraction of an inch in line bf, and the only possible motion for point } is 
in the new direction be, 

The constituent elements of force @ equal those of force A, and are a 
determinate function of pressure (represented by 100 Jbs.) and a determi- 
nate function of velocity due to the pressure, (represented by velocity °,) 
see quantity A ; and though these are inseparable, they are, however, 1n- 
terchangeable. 

This rigid interception of force Q by the crank Jb, effects, jointly, its 
mechanical funetion of velocity in gg’, and its function of pressure in di- 
rection bc, as,— 

ist. Q is not free to developits function of velocity through qq’, ove 
inch in time ¢, because it must exert itself first in direction 6/; and, 
secondly, in direction be, (whilst..A exerts itself instantly in bc.) Hence, 
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Q must take twice the instantaneous time of action upon point 6 which A 
takes, or twice the time of action upon each indivisible space in gq’, 
which A takes to each indivisible space in aa’, And as <A takes instant 
of time ¢ to the sum of all its indivisible spaces in aa’, qq’ being equal 
to aa’, Q must tke two instants of time t, or 2 t. 
Consequently, as A acts through aa’ with velocity v, and Q 
.. through its equal space in twice the time, it is with only half the 
(i) velocity, or v. 
2d. Also, Q is not free to develop its function of pressure upon point b 
through dc, because it must exert itself upon every indivisible space in 
be in the same time that it exerts itself upon every indivisible space in 
qq; and as gq’ equals one inch, and 6 ¢ equals two inches, there are 
twice as many indivisible spaces in be as in gq’; hence, @ can exert 
itself upon each indivisible space in be with only half the intensity 
(j) or quantity (50 lbs.) of pressure which it exerts upon each indivisible 
space in gq’. 
Therefore, the function of velocity developed by @ in qq’, is to that 
developed by .A in aa’, as 2 ¢ is to ¢, or as v is to v. 


2 

And the function of pressure developed by @Q in bc, is to that developed 
by A in half be, as 50 lbs. is to 100 Ibs. 

We have then the utilized value of A, at 6, equal to 100 Ibs. x ¥, or at 
d = 50 lbs. x 2; utilized value of Q, at gq’, equal to 100 lbs, x », 

2 
or at 6 == 50 lbs. x v: that is, A moves 100 Ibs at 6 one inch in time ¢, 
or atd 50 lbs. two inches in time ?; and @Q moves 100 lbs. in qq’, one 
inch in time 2 ¢, or at 6 50 lbs. two inches in time 2 ¢, or with half the 
velocity at d. 

It may be asked, why are demonstrations repeated under different 
views? It is because very many practical men deny the diminutive re- 
sultant of an oblique force ; and because they are professionally so situated 
that their opinions, however groundless in truth, have an extended influ- 
ence; and the diferent views showing the inefficiency of the obliquities 
of force are given, hoping to dissipate such improper influence against the 
true interests and advancement of the mechanic arts. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


The average analytical velocity of piston is only 63% per cent of that due 
to the value of the steam; and this analytical relation would be the true 
practical relation if equal quantities of steam were expended at, and near 
the ends of the stroke upon each obliquity, as are expended at, and near 
mid-stroke; but as lesser quantities 1o each obliquity are expended at the 
extremes than at the mean of the stroke, the exact quantity of steam ex- 
pended upon each must be taken into account. 

Hence, by a correct combination of these relative expenditures, the 
practical velocity of the piston, under the uniform pressure upon it, is in- 
creased from 63% per cent to 78+ per cent of the velocity of piston due to 
the steam. Or, in its correlative consideration, the average rotatory pressure 
of crank-pin (the velocity of crank-pin equalling the function of velocity due 
to the steam) is increased from 63+ per cent by the practical correction 
due to the variable expenditure of steam upon each obliquity to 78} per 
cent of the applied pressure. TZ'hatis, only 784 per cent of the mechanical 
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value of the steam, irrespective of friction, is practically utilized by the 
crank-engine. 

The more strictly mathematical and analytical formula by which the 
variable obliquities, and variable expenditure of steam to the respective 
obliquities are coupled, and by which the wasteful power and useful 
power are computed, are here omitted; because of their less readable 
character, and because of the full illustration by Fig. 3. The percentages 
here given are the practical values, for the formula takes the precise 
quantity of cubic inches of steam to each obliquity, the precise wasted 
quantity to each change of direction, and the precise utilized quanity to 
each obliquity; and the sum of that which is wasted plus the sum of that 
which is utilized, equals the net primary mechanical value of the steam. 


COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Several million dollars, and to the United States steam tonnage alone 
nearly three million dollars, are annually sacrificed to the insatiate crank, 
and yet other several millions to its natural allies, the paddle-wheel and 
screw; or if we may not charge such wholesale sacrifice of commercial 
interests and prosperity to these things operated upon, then these many 
millions are sacrificed to the incompetency of skill in the useful arts, to 
disenthrone them and install their superiors and successors, and it may 
be they have been sacrificed to the consequences of false education, by 
which genius and experience have looked upon their perfect workmanship 
and harmony of system as the true standard of every quality of adapta- 
tion; or perhaps to the caprice of some who because of early opinions, 
now for opinions sake, will shut out the light of demonstrations, contirma- 
tory proofs, and accumulation of facts forming that standard of reliable 
knowledge upon which alone the true progress of mechanical skill and 
the highest prosperity of commerce can rest. 

What is the true character of a system of which its ablest advocates 
can only say of its noblest ships, matured under the most lavish expendi- 
tures of skill and wealth, as of the Adriatic, Vanderbilt, Ocean Queen, 
and Persia, that they are mechanically competent to transmit from their 
cylinders and impart to the movement of the ship something over two- 
fifths of the extraordinary quantity of motive power centralized and ex- 
pended upon their pistons, but that they are wholly and absolutely incom- 
petent to develop one-half of such large and so expensive quantity in the 
run of the ship? Able engineers may give opinions to the contrary, they 
may, Pharaoh like, insist upon and exert every capability and resource to 
maintain commerce under her bondage and servitude to an incompetent 
system, but opinions, unsupported by knowledge, contradicted by the 
boldest and most obvious facts, and impossible to draw a support from 
proofs, are “ like the house whose foundations are built upon the sand.” 

Shall marine steam commerce stand longer in the back-ground, whilst 
inland commerce has established a progressive era? We cannot carry our 
railway system, by a bold comparison, back to our steam marine system, 
yet we can correctly make a limited comparison, and thus—our steam 
propulsion is to what it should be, as the stages in our avenues are to the 
cars, That is, when we unhitch the horses from the stage and hitch them 
to the car, we can more than double their load of transfer; so, too, when 
we can unhitch our steam pistons from their anti-transmissive mechanism 
and hitch them to naturally adapted mechanism, we add may to our steam- 
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ships nearly two-fold their power of propulsion, to our inland steamers 
add over half their present utility of steam; and to our towing steamers 
more than double the useful capacity of their power. 

Again, steam commerce may stand still, and rest upon her laurels won 
without a competitor, for fear, doubt, or insufficient knowledge, and thus 
retard and delay a meritorious system, but merit of principles, adaptation, 
and feasibility have hitherto never been placed in the scales of knowledge 
against the demerits of which we have treated ; yet the inherent virtues 
of mechanical adaptation will in due time advance independent of, and 
reformatory to, the hereditary system. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the presentation of this subject wih 
any proofs by any scientific authors—rather all such proofs harmonize 
with and contirm these practical truths; it is, however, inconsistent with 
an indiscriminate intermingling of proofs and assumptions not suscepti- 
ble of proof, and of truths and errors from which and by which sophis- 
tical conclusions have been drawn, which cover up the squandered power 
surreptitiously drawn by the crank from the exchequer of commerce} 
and it is inconsistent with the “ don’t know and don’t care” judgment of 
too many in regard to the so large prodigalities of power by the wheel 
and screw. 
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“D'Ul put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 







Tue Atlantic telegraph cannot be traced to any one as the speculative 
or ideal originator. There are many, on both continents, who have said, 
“The day will come when the Atlantic Ocean will be crossed by a tele- 
graph.” Prior to 1853, I had been engaged for some years as projector, 
builder, president, &c., of Southwestern telegraph lines, on which had to 
be constructed submarine crossings. These experiments led me to em- 
bark in the Atlantic telegraph project in 1853. In the fall of that year 
I removed to the East, and published a magazine in New York, advocat- 
ing the practicability of the enterprise. 
















EARLY HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 


In February, 1854, Mr. H. B. Tebbetts called on me in Washington City, 
and contracted with me to assume the management of a Newfoundland tele- 
graph company, which I saw would advance my own project, namely, an 
Atlantic telegraph. On that occasion, the following facts were given me. 
They will be found in an historical account of the Newfoundland tele- 
graph, published in 1855 :— 

“In June, 1851, Mr. H. B. Tebbetts, of the city of New York, associ- 
ated with him several influential gentlemen, for the purpose of organizing 
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a company to build steamers of a large size, to run between the ports of 
New York and Galway, Ireland. These ships were to be adapted to per- 
form the mail service, and to accommodate emigrant travel from Ireland. 

“In originating this enterprise, Mr. Tebbetts conceived the idea of the 
Newfoundland telegraph, which is at present so prominently before the 
public. Confident of the practicability of the project, he entered into a 
correspondence with different members of the government of Newfound- 
land in regard to the subject, and with the view of making St. John’s a 
port of call for the steamers to and from Galway. 

“Soon after, the government ordered a survey to be made, and on its 
completion sent the engineer, Mr. Gisborne, with his report and a letter 
of introduction from Mr. 8. G. Archibald, dated December 17, 1851, to 
Mr. Tebbetts. The introduction resulted in the offer of the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars by Mr. Tebbetts to the engineer, on condition that he 
would return and procure a charter from the government. The offer was 
acce) ted, the engineer returned and succeeded in procuring the charter, 
which was granted in March, 1852, and under which Mr. Tebbetts organ- 
ized the Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Company. 

“When Mr. Tebbetts first conceived the project, it was his design to 
run small steamers across the Gulf of St. Lawrence between Cape Ray 
and Cape North, the proposed termini of the land lines in Newfoundland 
and Cape Breton. Up to this period, every attempt to manufacture a 
submarine cable had been attended with a failure. Shortly after, however, 
it was discovered that by means of gutta percha the conducting wires 
could be completely insulated, and in less than a year the first cable was 
laid between France and England, a distance of twenty-six miles. This 
was performed in September, 1851. 

“The success of this cable led to the abandonment of the p'an of run- 
ning steamers between Cape North and Cape Ray, and to a change in the 
route of the line. It was decided that the line should run from New 
Brunswick to Prince Edward’s Island, and thence to Newfoundland. The 
company ordered a submarine cable to be made, which was laid down in 
September, 1852, between New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, a 
distance of ten miles. , 

“ After expending about one hundred thousand dollars in the prosecu- 
tion of the work, embarrassments arose, and the company was obliged to 
suspend payment.” 

It was at this time that Mr Tebbetts desired me to take charge of the 
affairs of the company. I visited New York for that purpose, when I as- 
sisted Mr. Tebbetts in interesting the yentlemen now engaged in that 
company to embark in the enterprise. A new charter was obtained from 
the government of Newfoundland. 

The property of the old company was purchased by the new. Previous 
to the dissolution of the Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Company, the 
charter was surrendered to the government. The new association was 
organized under the title of the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Peter Cooper was made its president. The charter embraced the 
monopoly of landing an Atlantic cable on Newfoundland for fifty years. 
With great energy, and at much cost, the company proceeded to complete 
the line to St. Jolin’s, Newfoundland, having in view an arrangement to 
induce the steamers to make St. John’s a port of call, and to this end the 
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steam companies were consulted. Up to that time, April, 1854, no one 
was dreaming of an ocean telegraph, as an enterprise, but myself, and 
with that view I caused the Newfoundland charter to embrace the mo- 
nopoly for landing the cable. About the same time the experiments of 
Professor Faraday, on the retardation of the electric currents on subma- 
rine wires, were published. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC ROUTE VIA GREENLAND. 


The state of the science at that time caused me to proceed to Europe 
and procure concessions for Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Isles from 
the king of Denmark, which was granted me in August, 1854, for the 
term of one hundred years, so that “ dispatches might be transmitted, in- 
somuch as the contents thereof might not be regarded as dangerous to 
the Danish State, or of the common weal, from and to all nations;” the 
Danish government pledging its faith to the bestowment of all “ necessary 
care and vigilance, as well as the means, to insure the free and unhindered 
use of the said electric telegraph for the benefit alike of all nations.” 

On the 6th of February, 1855, 1 was granted a royal concession from 
His Majesty the king of Sweden for the continuation of the transatlantic 
telegraph contemplated in the royal concession of Denmark across the 
kingdom of Sweden. 

On the 21st of February, 1855, I was granted a concession for the 
landing of the cable of the transatlantic telegraph, under the royal Danish 
concession aforesaid, on the coast of Norway, and its connection over the 
territory of the kingdom of Norway. 

Having obtained the royal Danish concession, and at the request of 
His Majesty Nicholas I., Emperor of Russia, [ visited St. Petersburg, and 
laid before him my project for a line around the world, and the negotia- 
tion ended thus :— 

1. The transatlantic line from America to Europe, via Greenland, Ice- 
land, and the Faroe Isles, being deemed the most practicable route, was 
to be prosecuted to success, Russia furnishing the means to complete it to 
St. Petersburg. 

2. On the consummation of certain ideas—wholly with the Imperial 
government, and which cannot transpire at present-—the line from Mos- 
cow was to be extended across Asia to San Francisco. The route of that 
line was described in the emperor's official journals at Moscow and St, 
Petersburg, in substance, as translated, viz. :-— 

Leaving St. Petersburg, Mr. Shaffner proposes to run his line to Mos- 
cow, or connect at the latter place with the Imperial lines already in op- 
eration ; from thence to Kazan, across the Ural Mountains, into Asia, 
passing ‘through Omsk, Kolivan, Kansk, Oudinsk, to Irkoutsk, near Lake 
Baikal. 

From Irkoutsk it is intended to run the line to the Sea of Ochotsk, 
either north to Yakoutsk, or south to the Amoor River, and thence along 
the coast of the Sea of Ochotsk to Iamsk, and across the gulf to Cape 
Utkoloka, Kamschatka, and thence along the Aleutian Isles to Aliaska 
Peninsula, or Cooke’s Inlet, in North America. From this point the line 
will be run along the Pacific coast to Oregon, and south to San Francisco, 
California. This range is entirely south of the latitude of St. Petersburg, 
and, in fact, the line can be carried around by Behring’s Straits, and be 
south of the Arctic circle. 
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From San Francisco, Mr. Shaffner proposes to run the line along the 
best route to the Salt Lake or Santa Fé, and thence to the western boun- 
dary of Missouri, where it will intersect the existing section of the Cali- 
fornia line, built by him a few years ago. 

With these arrangements consummated, I returned to America, and 
formed an alliance with the New York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
graph Company. 

In 1856, arrangements were concluded with an organization in London, 
under a British charter, for the construction of the line from Newfound 
land to Ireland, which has recently been laid—the details of which have 
been fully made known to the public. 


THE SEVEN ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH LINES PROJECTED, 


Several other projects for ocean telegraphs have been waiting for the 
final result of the line across from Ireland to Newfoundland. Among 
these may be mentioned the following, viz. :— 

Ist. The line from Quebec, across Labrador, Davies’ Straits, Greenland, 
the sea to Iceland, and over that isle, and thence to the Faroe Isles, to 
Norway, and to north Scotland. It is proposed to construct the land 
lines underground, having the whole distance three electric or conducting 
wires for telegraphic service. The longest water section is only 460 
wiles, The aggregate land air line from New York to London is esti- 
mated at 2,430 miles; water sections, 1,312 miles; or total, 3,742 miles. 
The slack for the water sections will be less in whole than will be required 
on the other lines, The friends of this enterprise claim it to be the most 
practicable for the construction and maintenance of a telegraph. This is 
an American project. 

2d. A line is proposed by Mr. Allan and others, of England, to run 
from Ireland to Nova Scotia. The friends of this enterprise are gentle- 
men of great zeal and ability, fully commensurate with the vastness of 
the undertaking. 

3d. A company has been organized in England to construct a line from 
Land’s End, Great Britain, to the Azores, and from thence to Nova Scotia 
or to Nantucket. This project has been presented with much force and 
confidence. 

4th. A line has been projected to connect the continents by way of 
Florida, the West Indies, traversing Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
Cape Verde, and thence along the African coast, or by the Canary Isles, 
to Portugal, The gentlemen embarking in this route are Danish, Span- 
ish, and German. They have been engaged for some time past in pro- 
curing the necessary concessions. 

5th. A line is proposed to be run direct from Great Britain to the Uni- 
ted States. The friends of this measure are Englishmen. 

6th. A line has been advocated by substantial gentlemen to extend 
from Charleston, South Carolina, to the Bermuda Isles, then to the Azores, 
and thence to Portugal or to France. 

From these facts it will be seen that there are seven different telegraphs 
proposed to be constructed across the Atlantic, extending from the equa- 
tor to the Arctic regions of the north. Each route has its friends, with 
resolute determination to attain success. I have no doubt but what a 
cable can be laid on either of them, The longest line will be the most 
southern, and the shortest the most northern, The capacity of each to 
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transmit messages is the question of doubt. The operation, shortly to be 
tried on the line from Newfoundland to Ireland, will determine the life or 
death of all the lines having long water sections. The celerity of the 
transmission of messages on that line will determine the utility of the 
other projects; and, therefore, the projectors of the respective routes are 
now waiting with much solicitude the result of the operation on that line. 
If it be found practicable to work long circuits under water, as may be 
required by the routes herein stated, then it is to be hoped that they will 
all be constructed, and individually and nationally aided. 

The depths of the ocean will not hinder the success of an ocean line. 
The most southern line has the deepest water; being about 5,000 fathoms ; 
the northern is the most shallow, being about 1,500 fathoms. The more 
central routes will cross the gulf stream, and the laying of a cable across 
its course may be difficult, but I confide in the belief that the difficulty 
may be overcome. 

I have thus far written upon the early history of the Atlantic tele- 
graphs, and of the respective projects for crossing its mighty billows, and 
traversing its depths with a flame for the enlightenment of man and for 
the weal of nations. 


PROGRESS IN TELEGRAPHIC ART AND SCIENCE, 


The science of electricity is much surrounded with mystification. In 
latter years, many of its hidden cells have been exposed to man. Less 
than one hundred years ago Franklin discovered that lightning and elec- 
tricity were identical. In 1819, Oersted, of Copenhagen, discovered elec- 
tro-magnetism. The discovery of the galvanic battery was a grand achieve- 
ment in science. The electric telegraph was the union of these two latter 
discoveries. After the invention of the telegraph, and the construction 
of the experimental line from Washington to Baltimore in 1844, the tel- 
egraph spread with wonderful rapidity throughout the world. 

For a long time water crossings gave the telegraph companies much 
trouble. Submarine crossings all failed, until the discovery of gutta per- 
cha at Borneo, a substance found on the islands of the Indian Archipelago 
in great abundance. This concrete juice, taken from the Isonandra Gutta 
tree, was found to be a non-conductor. This was a grand stride in science 
and art, and it advanced the telegraph. With the aid of gutta percha, 
rivers, straits, seas, and the ocean have been crossed. Experience has 
discovered that submarine lines have difficulties to overcome not common 
to air lines. The electricity passing over a wire on poles has resistance 
in distance to overcome; or, in other words, the electric current must 
have intensity or energy sufficient to overcome distance. Besides this, 
heat, being a conductor, more or less of the electric influence is taken 
from the wire by hot air and conducted to the earth. In hot climates, I 
have known parts of the day when messages could not be transmitted in 
long circuits. In northern climates this difficulty is seldom observable. 
Betore speaking of the passing of an electric current on submarine wires, 
it is necessary to describe the nature or character of a galvanic current, 
serviceable for the telegraph. 


GALVANIC CURRENTS AS TO QUANTITY AND INTENSITY. 


_ Electricity, used for telegraphic purposes generally, is styled galvanic, 
On one line in England magnetic electricity is employed. The telegraph 
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requires a battery that will generate the smallest amount of quantity cur- 
rent, but of the greatest intensity current. It is necessary to fully under- 
stand these terms. In reference to their use, Professor Faraday says, 
viz. :— 

“The character of the phenomena described in this report, induces me 
to refer to the terms intensity and quantity as applied to electricity, terms 
which I have had such frequent occasion to employ. These terms, or 
equivalents for them, cannot be dispensed with by those who study both 
the static and the dynamic relations of electricity. Every current, where 
there is resistance, has the static element and induction involved in it, 
whilst every case of insulation has more or less of the dynamic element 
and conduction ; and we have seen that, with the same voltaic source, 
the same current in the same length of the same wire gives a different 
result as the intensity is made to vary with variations of the induction 
around the wire.” 

The quantity of electricity developed by any galvanic battery depends 
practically upon the size of the plates used. The intensity is the foree 
with which the quantity is brought to bear upon anything to produce a given 
result; its energy, in overcoming obstacles or impediments to the free 
passage of the electric current. This intensity is generally acquired by 
increasing the number of cells, and it is proportioned to that numerical 
increase. A quantity current can be so great as to be unmanageable for 
telegraphic service. It becomes as restless as static, or lightning elec- 
tricity, and will leave the wire if in proximity to another conductor. An 
intensity current is necessary for overcoming distance. In reference to 
this subject, that distinguished philosopher, Dr. Lardner, says, viz. :— 

“To produce the effects, whatever these may be, by which the tele- 
graphic messages are expressed, it is necessary that the electric current 
shall have a certain intensity. Now, the intensity of the current trans- 
mitted by a given voltaic battery along a given line of wire will decrease, 
other things being the same, in the same proportion as the length of the 
wire increases. Thus, if the wire be continued for ten miles, the current 
will have twice the intensity which it would have if the wire had been 
extended to a distance of twenty miles. 

“ Jt is evident, therefore, that the wire may be continued to such a length 
that the current will no longer have sufficient intensity to produce at the 
station to which the dispatch is transmitted those effects by which the lan- 
guage of the dispatch is signified, 

“ The intensity of the current transmitted by a given voltaic battery 
upon a wire of given length, will be increased in the same proportion as 
the area of the section of the wire is augmented. Thus, if the diameter 
of the wire be doubled, the area of its section being increased in a four- 
fold proportion, the intensity of the current transmitted along the wire will 
be increased in the same ratio. 

“ But in practice it is needless to push the powers of transmission to 
any such extreme limits. To reinforce and maintain the intensity of the 
current, it is only necessary to establish, at convenient intervals along the 
line of wires, intermediate batteries, by which fresh supplies of the electric 
fluid shall be produced ; and this may, in all cases, be easily accomplished, 
the intermediate telegraph stations being at distances, one from another, 
much less than the limit which would injuriously impair the intensity of 
the current.” 
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The extent of the intensity of the current depends much upon the bat- 
tery employed, Some batteries generate more quantity current than 
others, and then there are batteries which give out a current of greater 
intensity than others. There are different batteries in use on the tele- 
graph. The grove battery, or a modification of it, is the most genaral in 
telegraphic service. 


ELECTRIC CIRCUITS TELEGRAPHICALLY. 


Having now fully explained the nature of electric currents, it becomes 
necessary to speak of those currents in their application to circuits, An 
electric circuit is common to an electric current. There cannot be one 
without the other. The term circuit, means the length, or distance, of 
the telegraph wire on which is employed the electricity generated by any 
given battery before it is thrown into the earth. Ona line from New 
York to Washington, the current of electricity passes over the wire, then 
into the earth, and many suppose, and believe in the theory, that the cur- 
rent of electricity makes its way back to New York, through the earth, 
there connects with the wire that runs from the battery to the earth; as- 
cending that wire it completes its circuit. Unless the ends of the wire 
are connected with the earth, there will be no electricity, except there be 
two wires run from New York to Washington, by which the eurrent will 
be sent on one, and it will return on the other. In this latter case, the 
ground is not employed, but the wire will connect both ends of the bat- 
tery and complete the circuit of the wire over which can flow the current 
of electricity, which is the completion of a cxrcuit of electricity. In fur- 
ther explanation with reference to the telegraph, suppose a line of tele- 
graph with one wire is run from New York to Washington, about 250 
miles. The battery is in New York. A wire from one end of the bat- 
tery is run to the moist earth ; from the other end of the battery is runa 
wire through the machine in the New York office, thence over the poles 
to Washington into the office, through the machine, and then into the 
earth, where the end is burried as was with the other end in New York. 
The moment the wire in Washington is connected witb the earth, and not 
until then, the battery in New York commences to generate electricity. 
If the wire is taken out of the earth, the battery ceases to act. The cur- 
rent starting from one end of the battery, passes through the machine in 
the New York office, thence over the poles to Washington, into the machine 
there, setting it in motion, passes on to the earth. Practically, there is a 
battery at Washington on the wire between the machine and the earth. 
When the current leaves New York it is strong, and when it gets to 
Washington itis feeble. Jntensity forces it to Washington. The machine 
in Washington being set in motion, puts into action another circuit be- 
yond to Petersburg, Virginia, and from thence a circuit extends to Au- 
gusta, Georgia; on which, as well as all the circuits or sections, another 
battery is employed ; beyond this circuit is another to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and the next to Mobile, Alabama, and the next circuit extends to 
New Orleans, and thus the whole distance required is overcome. The 
operator in New York transmits the message, the machines at Washing- 
ton and other places beyond transfer the message from circuit or section 
to the next succeeding, until it reaches its destination at New Orleans, 
The whole distance may be estimated at 1,800 miles, having five distinct 
and separate electric circuits, averaging 360 miles for each, with an inde- 
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pendent battery on the respective circuits. These machines are called 
repeaters, because they repeat the message on to the next circuit. The 
arrangement is called the combining of circuits, and the offices are called 
relay stations, These circuits may extend to 400 and 500 miles, and on 
rare occasions to 600 or 700 miles. As a general practice, there is not 
a line in America that works in one circuit a distance of 700 miles. Tron 
wire is used as conductors all over America and Europe, on overground 
lines. Copper wire is used on all underground lines. Ratio of conducti- 
bility for copper is 100, and for iron 15.5. If the lines on poles were 
copper, of equal size as the iron wire now used, it might be practicable to 
work a circuit of 800 or 1,000 miles, and, as a phenomena for wonder- 
ment, at a very cold and frosty time, a current might be transmitted 1,500 
or 2,00.) miles, but not for any practicable purpose in telegraphing. 


RETARDATION OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS ON SUBMARINE LINES, 


The underground telegraph has difficulties to overcome not common to 
overground lines. The most prominent hinderance is called the retarda- 
tion of the electric current, and sometimes styled the return current. 
When a stream of electricity is thrown on a submarine wire it is retarded 
in its transmission. It requires time to pass. A power exterior acts 
against it, and finally stops its further extension, and holds it in the elec- 
tric wire. Professor Faraday has made some valuable experiments on 
underground lines. In a paper to the Royal Institute, he said, viz. :— 

“In consequence of the perfection of the workmanship, a Leyden ar- 
rangement is produced upon a large scale; the copper wire becomes 
charged statically with that electricity which the pole of the battery 
connected with it can supply; it acts by induction through the gutta per- 
cha, (without which induction it could not itself become charged,) pro- 
ducing the opposite state on the surface of the water touching the gutta 
percha which forms the outer coating of this curious arrangement. The 
gutta percha, across which the induction occurs, is only 0.1 of an inch 
thick, and the extent of the coating is enormous. The surface of the cop- 
per wire is nearly 8,300 square feet, and the surface of the outer coating 
of water is four times that amount, or 33,000 square feet. Hence the 
striking character of the results. The intensity of the static charge ac- 
quired is only equal to the intensity at the pole of the battery whence it 
is derived; but its quantity is enormous, because of the immense extent 
of the Leyden arrangement; and hence, when the wire is separated from 
the battery and the charge employed, it has all the powers of a consider- 
able voltaic current, and gives results which the best ordinary electric 
machines and Leyden arrangements cannot as yet approach. 

“ Mr, Clarke arranged a Bain’s printing telegraph with three pens, so 
that it gave beautiful illustrations and records of facts like those stated ; 
the pens are iron wires, under which a band of paper, imbued with ferro- 
prussiate of potassa, passes at a regular rate by clock-work; and thus 
regular lines of prussian blue are produced whenever a current is trans- 
mitted, and the time of the current is recorded. In the case to be des- 
cribed, the three lines were side by side, and about 0.1 of an inch apart. 
The pen m belonging to a circuit of only a few feet of wire and a separate 
battery; it told whenever the contact key was put down by the finger; 
the pen was at the earth end of the long air wire, and the pen o at the 
earth end of the long subterraneous wire ; and, by arrangement, the key 
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could be made to throw the electricity of the chief battery into either of 
these wires simultaneously with the passage of the short circuit current 
through pen m. When pens m and n were in action, the m record was 
a regular line of me thickness, showing by its length the actual time 
during which the electricity flowed into the wires; andthe n record was 
an equally regular line, parallel to and of equal length with the for- 
mer, but the least degree behind it; thus indicating that the long air 
wire conveyed its electric current almost instantaneously to the further 
end. But when pens m and o were in action, the o line did not begin 
until some time after the m line, and it continued after the m line had 
ceased—t. ¢., after the o battery was cut off. Furthermore, it was faint at 
first, grew up toa maximum of intensity, continued at that as long as 
battery contact was continued, and then gradually diminished to noth- 
ing. Thus the record o showed that the wave of power took time in 
the water wire to reach the further extremity ; by its first faintness, it 
showed that power was consumed in the exertion of lateral static indue- 
tion along the wire; by the attainment of a maximum and the after 
equality, it showed when this induction had become proportionate to the 
intensity of the battery current; by its beginning to diminish, it showed 
when the battery current was cut off; and its prolongation and gradual 
diminution, showed the time of the outflow of the static electricity laid 
up in the wire, and the consequent regular falling of the induction which 
had been as regularly raised.” 

In reference to this subject, Mr. Edward Bright, the very able secretary 
of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, in association with the Atlantic 
telegraph, has written a very clear paper, viz.:— 

“On extending this system (underground lines) throughout the United 
Kingdom, where circuits of several hundred miles were brought into 
operation, it was found, upon communicating a current to such wires, that, 
after the withdrawal of the excitation, (whether galvanic or magnetic 
electricity was employed,) an electric recoil immediately took place at the 
end of the wire to which the current had been previously communicated. 
This recoil was apparently analogous in all respects to the discharge of 
electricity from a Leyden jar, except that the current flowing from the wire 
partook of a quantitative, rather than intense, nature. 

“Although this phenomena, as analyzed by Dr. Faraday, has proved 
highly gratifying in a philosophical point of view, its existence interfered 
materially with the working of all the previous existing telegraphic ap- 
paratus, not having been at all contemplated or provided for; and, up to 
this time, I am not aware that, as regards the galvanic system, any ade- 
quate remedy has been applied. The nature of the interference will be 
easily understood, when I mention that, with a letter printing telegraph, 
the surplus current has the tendency to carry the machinery on further, 
and to make other letters than those intended. With the chemical and 
other recording telegraphs, the surplus flow of electricity will continue 
nearly a minute, entirely confounding the marks representing one letter 
with the next. And, lastly, with Cooke and Wheatstone’s and other 
needle telegraphs, a beat more is made by the back current than intended 
with every letter formed. 

“Another remarkable feature, to be noticed in connection with the 
underground system, is the small comparative velocity with which the 
electric impulse is communicated through each conductor in long circuits. 
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“Tn experiments conducted by my brother and myself upon a circuit 
of four hundred and eighty miles (480) of the underground wires, a 
marked difference between the communication of the electric impulse, 
and its arrival at the other end, has been observed; the interval re- 
quired for the passage of the sensation amounting to rather more than a 
third part of a second. 

“The rate of transmission of the galvanic or magnetic fluids, through 
such conductors, is therefore only about 1,000 (one thousand) miles per 
second. 

“ Professor Wheatstone’s experiments, showing the passage of fric- 
tional electricity through a short length of wire in a room, to take place 
at a speed approaching 300,000 miles per second, are well known, and 
incontestible. 

“A subsequent experiment, conducted by Professor Walker, on some 
of the overground wires comprised in the American system, gives the 
velocity of the galvanic current, through two hundred and fifty (250) 
mile circuits, at about sixteen thousand miles (16,000) per second. 

“The underground wires, however, as just mentioned, give a far lower 
result ; and hence it appears evident that the velocity of frictional eleo- 
tricity far exceeds the voltaic or magnetic current, owing, doubtless, to 
the far greater intensity and comparatively small quantitative development 
of the former. 

“The retardation experienced in underground wires, as regards the pro- 
pagation of the electric impulse, is not, however, due to any resistance of 
the conducting medium ; for, as it is found in the instance of the Leyden 
jar, that the frictional electricity communicated is temporarily absorbed by 
the metal in the interior of the jar, so the galvanic or magnetic currents, 
during their passage through the underground wires, are partly absorbed, 
until the mass of copper constituting the wire is saturated with electricity ; 
and it would also appear that a definite time is occupied in the absorp- 
tion of the electricity by the successive portions of the wire, such as is 
found to occur in charging a Leyden jar; and until this process of im- 
pregnation has been completed, the sensation cannot be communicated to 
the other end of the conductor.” 

In relation to this subject, the following question, amongst others, was 
propounded to Mr. Charles T. Bright, the present engineer of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, and his answer to the same is herewith given, 
viz. :— 

“43, What do you consider return currents; and to what extent do 
you find the existence of the same on both overground and underground 
lines? Please state all the points fully.” 

“ Answer 43d. On overground lines they are very trifling, indeed, 
compared with underground ; the conditions on which the wires are sus- 
pended and insulated, passing also through a medium, capable, to a cer- 
tain extent, of absorbing any electricity “developed in surplus, prevents 
the occurrence of any effects appreciable by ordinary needle telegraphic 
instruments. 

“T look upon an underground wire as being exactly similar, on a large 
scale, to a Leyden jar, and I am borne out in this by the experiments of 
my brother and myself, and by those instituted by Faraday on the under- 
ground wires more recently laid by the Electric Telegraph Compaty. 
The magneto-electricity, as well as the galvanic (or chemical) electricity, 
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evinces these phenomena, hitherto supposed to belong to properties ap- 
pertaining peculiarly to frictional electricity. 

“The copper may be compared to the inner metallic coatings of a 
Leyden battery, the gutta-percha to the glass, and the earth and moisture 
surrounding to the outer covering. 

“I was much interested, in one of our experiments, to observe that 
the larger the size of the wire experimented upon, with the same battery 
power, the greater the amount of return current; a strong support of 
our opinion, as, had it arisen from an elastic return, owing to the wire 
being unable to receive as much electricity as was forced into it, as some 
supposed, of course a smaller wire (with the same power as that em- 
ployed with the larger size) should have given out a greater amount of 
return current. If you experimentalize on No. 18 and No. 16, you will 
see tliis very clearly.” 

After the failure to lay the ocean cable in 1857, Prof. Morse, the co- 
electrician of the company, and who was in the vessel that payed out the 
cable, wrote thus, viz. :— 

“We got an electric current through until the moment of parting, so 
that electric connection was perfect; and yet the further we payed out, 
the feebler was the current.” 

No detailed report on this subject was published. The attempts to 
lay the cable have been unfortunate until the last which has been an- 
nounced within the past few days. No account of the electrical force 
has been made known. It has been stated that signals have been sent 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, but with what rapidity has not been pub- 
lished. According to the experiments of Mr. Bright, the speed of the 
electric wave is not rapid. In answer to a communication from me, he 
said, viz. :— 

“In the course of a long series of experiments carried on last year by 
my brother and myself, inquiries were instituted with reference to the 
speed with which the galvanig or magnetic sensation is communicated 
through underground wires. 

“The result of the inquiry shows decidedly that the communication of 
the electric impulse through a length of 500 miles of underground gutta 
percha-covered copper wire (4 gauge) does not exceed 900 to 1,000 miles 
per second—a speed far below that usually assigned. 

“Reasoning upon the issue of these experiments, and those previously 
tried in America, I have no doubt that the speed of any description of 
electricity varies greatly with the peculiar conditions and nature of the 
conductor used, and also with the length of the conductor interposed ; 
and that a wire suspended in the open air, especially if insulated only at 
points of its support, (such as in a pole line,) would offer far less resist- 
ance (ceteris paribus) than a wire underground. 

“ Submarine cables are similar, as regards electrical conditions, to sub- 
terranean lines, and the speed with which the electric impulse is com- 
munic¢ated would be the same.” 


THE ATLANTIS TELEGRAPH LINE TO NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Having now very fully explained the nature and importance of the 
electric currents, circuits, and character of the electricity employed, I 
need not add any views upon the practicability of operating the recently 
laid line from Newfoundland, The experiments made before sailing were 
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so unsatisfactory that a notice of them would not serve to form a reliable 
opinion. Justice to the company requires a suspension of an opinion, 
until a fair opportunity be afforded for a perfect experiment. 

It is not contemplated, I believe, to operate a recording telegraph upon 
the line from Newfoundland to Ireland. The needle, or signal system, 
will be employed. In England, two wires are used in the transmission 
of message, by which, Mr. Foudrinier stated, 21} words could be sent in 
a minute, as an average, on an airline. It is stated further, that by a 
single wire one-third of that number of words can be transmitted. The 
celerity on submarine lines is much reduced from the above. On the 
ocean line, a little time more will develop the speed of sending messages 
upon it. 

The cost of the line from Newfoundland has been variously stated, 
ranging from three to five millions of dollars, and to each of the gov- 
ernments assisting, about one-and-a-half million of dollars. To encourage 
the enterprise, several grants, concessions, and appropriations have been 
made by the United States, Great Britain, and the Colonies. The capital 
invested is nearly entirely English. The energy that brought it to success 
in submerging the cabie was American. The company is organized 
under British charter, in London. The line from New York to London 
is owned by four companies, viz., New York to Nova Scotia, by the 
American company ; from Nova Scotia to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 
by the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company ; across 
the ocean, by the Atlantic Telegraph Company; and, from the Irish 
coast to London, by the Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

During the late session of Congress, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate had before it the charter of the Atlantic Company, granted by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, and it was therein discovered that the 
appropriation of the $70,000 per annum for 25 years, made by the former 
Congress, could not be made to that company, in conformity with the 
law of Congress, and that the contract contemplated to be made between 
the United States and the Atlantic Telegraph Company cannot be exe- 
cuted, by which the $70,000 per annum was to have been paid. The 
committee reported, viz. :—- 

“The act of Parliament, however, incorporating the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, seems, in some of its provisions, to render any contract with 
that company inadmissible, within the intent of Congress, as evidenced in 
the act authorizing a contract. The act eertainly embodies a‘controlling 
power by Great Britain over the company incompatible with the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress. The 36th and 52d sections are more par- 
ticularly referred to, as giving a control to the British government over 
the company, which impairs its autnority to make such a contract as the 
act of Congress contemplates on behalf of the United States.” 

The objectional part of the 36th section contains the following, having 
reference to the ex-officio director appointed by the government :— 

“ Such ex-officio director shall have power, in case he shall be of opinion 
that any course proposed to be taken, or act proposed to be done, by the 
company will, or may, be prejudicial to, or inconsistent with, the due ful- 
fillment of their contracts with the government, or the regular, speedy, 
and impartial transmission of messages and signals for the public, or 
otherwise disadvantageous to the government or the public, to velo the 
taking of such course, or the doing of such act.” 














ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHS POLITICALLY CONSIDERED. 


It has always occurred to me that the United States government ought 
to endeavor to secure, by treaty, in conjunction with the governments of 
Europe, for political considerations, a free and unhindered use of the ocean 
telegraphs for all nations alike. Now that it cannot execute the contract 
with the Atlantic Company, would it not be patriotic for the government 
to employ the sum of that appropriation of $70,000 for 25 years, to the 
advancement of all lines across the ocean, and particularly such lines as 
shall terminate on the soil of our own flag ? 

In political affairs, the Atlantic telegraphs will serve a wonderful part 
for good or for evil. If international, it will be well, but if under the 
control of any one nation, much evil could be the consequence. This 
was foreseen, by me, from the first introduction of the Atlantic telegraph 
to the public. In order te prevent any nation from having an unfair con- 
trol over the enterprise, the following was embraced in the Royal Danish 
concession for the transatlantic line, the principles of which are con- 
curred in by the auxiliary concessions of Norway and Sweden, viz. :— 

“That the government of Denmark will forever defend and preserve 
the rights of the United States, and the people of all nations, to transmit 
messages over the line herein contemplated, provided the said messages 
are not calculated to promote war, insurrection, riot, or the violation of 
peace among nations.” 

In case the line from Newfoundland to Ireland proves practicable, it 
will be of great utility to the British government in the administration of 
its colonial affairs. In case of war between England and the United States 
all means of communication from and to our people can be prevented. 
That it would be done, no one can doubt. Suppose France and the United 
States were allied against England, would the British government allow 
cypher messages to pass between its enemies, contemplating its ruin? Of 
course it would not, unless compelled by an international treaty, not pos- 
sible to be suspended by any power, either in time of peace or in time of 
war, 

An ocean telegraph can be the means of continuing peace and ter- 
minating war. A few months since the whole nation was ready for a war 
with England, on account of the late gulf difficulties. Had there been 
an ocean telegraph, much unpleasant feeling would have been prevented, 
and the nation saved some hundred thousands of dollars. If the line be 
well protected by international treaties, upon the principle that private 
property upon the seas shall be protected by the flag of the nation, even 
in time of war, then the world may expect an ocean telegraph to be the 

grandest achievement in the arts and sciences for the amelioration of man. 


T. P, 8. 


VOL, XXXIX.—NO. III. 20 
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The Banking and Oredit Systems. 


Art. I1]—THE BANKING AND CREDIT SYSTEMS, 


To the Editors of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


I nave long wished to write an essay for your Magazine on the distinc- 
tion between the banking and credit systems, but have been deterred by 
the cool indifference of the publie to the currency question, since the re- 
vulsion of last fall, which ought to have aroused public attention to the 
subject, and by an unfortunate disposition I discover in myself to scold 
about it. With every wish to respect public opinion, I cannot do it— 
cannot find anything in it to respect upon this subject. I try to smile 
with all my might, but find a scowl all over me as soon as I take pen in 
hand to write about it. When I would say the softest thing in the world, 
I feel that I dogmatize. With this difficulty to contend against, Messrs, 
Editors, I will, with your indulgence, proceed as gently as I can with the 
subject that heads our pages. 

I know a worthy merchant of inveterate business habits who worked him- 
self almost to a mummy in the pursuit of a gainful trade. Scrupulously 
punctual to every engagement, and scrupulously honest, he pursued the 
direct course that all prudent men and fathers and mothers advise, never 
turning to the right or left from his regular well-accustomed traflic for 
more than thirty years. Very cautious about bad debts, and very suc- 
cessful in avoiding them, he had accumulated a clear safe balance in July 
last year, to the credit of his stock account, of $175,000, beyond all contin- 
gencies excepting the exchange value of money. Now this worthy man, 
with all his industry, caution, and integrity, was swept clean dry of his 
whole estate last fall, simply by the sudden appreciation in the value of 
our currency consequent upon the contraction of bank loans, In a month, 
or less, one dollar rose in the market to the value of two dollars, and 
conversely his commodities and his ships fell in price 50 per cent, or from 
two dollars to one dollar. Of course he was in debt, as almost every man 
in business must be in this country, especially in Massachisetts, where 
we rarely have more than $5,000,000 of money in the whole State; the 
only possible mode of doing business being to take notes receivable and 
grant notes payable, getting the notes receivable discounted in bank to 
meet the notes payable discounted by others in like manner; repeating 
the same continually and using no money at all. 

He was obliged to pay two dollars of debt, contracted on the former 
measure of price—the depreciated currency—with one dollar of his mer- 
chandise, valued by the new measure of an appreciated currency, as far 
as it would go; and the balance from his previous accumulations. This 
took the whole ; it was too much for him; his mind gave way, and he is 
now in an insane asylum, a hopeless maniac. 

The fault of this gentleman was that of the great mass of our business men, 
which bankrupts nearly the whole of them and sustains our present mone- 
tary system; he never cared a button for the science of his profession. Ile 
believed the only mercantile science consists in buying cheap and selling 
dear ; and, with this peddler-achievement and exemplary patience, he ex- 
pected always to manage, as he had done, successfully, a foreign business 
requiring three months frequently to countermand his order, and further 
or check his investments. During the bank contractions and consequent 
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fall of prices in 1851 and 1854, I observed he declined selling; he held 
on to his commodities patiently till the banks inflated again and prices 
rose, when he sold his cargoes and secured his profits. He had no rea- 
son to doubt, in his philosophy, that the same result would immedi- 
ately follow the contraction of last fall. He never bothered his head 
with the consideration of the power of gold to serve as the basis of infla- 
tion of the currency of the world, nor troubled himself with the irresistible 
nature of self-interest in the debt-currency system to accumulate debt that 
will command interest, as money, till the obligations of the community to 
pay money that never existed cannot be discharged. 

All this was none of his business; his business was to import hides and 
wool, and get the most he could for them, and he pursued it faithfully. 
Unfortunately, it became an essential part of his business to get money 
when all the money in market was only money by name—when it was 
debt by nature, requiring to be paid as much and as fast as hisown. This 
was a dilemma—a principle of self-destruction in the currency—a power 
of eating itself up—not provided for in his plilosophy, and he was ruined. 

Now, I find wise men in plenty—men wise after the fact—who think he 
ought to have sold at a loss on the early decline of the market; but this again 
was no part of his business; it was his business to sell at a profit, he 
had always done so and succeeded. Why should he do otherwise? He 
knew much of the demand and supply of wool and hides, and believed 
they altered in price only by a deficient or surcharged supply. Money, 
with him, was a “standard of value ;” it always stood still in value except 
in the rate of interest, while everything else moved. He looked upon 
the increasing bank currency to be very beneficial, and had no conception 
that the rise in his hides was really the depreciation of money, and that 
the bank money was money only in name—that the banks would require 
real money to pay it at the time when he would most want money him- 
self, In this he did not differ from nine-tenths or nineteen-twentieths of 
the merchants of this country ; they look for the value of money only in 
the rate of interest, where it is not; the rate of interest having nothing to 
do with it, excepting to be high when money islow. Thus his fortune, his 
peace of mind, and the happiness of his family, have come suddenly to an 
end. Hundreds of others have suffered and are suffering, some even unto 
death, with broken hearts, under my own observation, from the same 
cause. I hold the merchants of this country responsible for it all; it is 
not the fault of the banks. 

True, the origin of the evil was with the Bank of England, somewhat 
accidental I think, but our merchants sustatn it to their own destruction, 
with no possible benefit resulting to the country, but with a loss of 
$50,000,000 of absolute capital, yearly, and the earnings which so much 
real capital in gold and silver would accumulate. With a little attention 
to the science of their profession, and a very simple and easy practical 
effort, they can reform it all, and leave England and other countries of 
Europe to enjoy the invention of the Bank of England of organizing debt 
into currency. 

[ have not time and space, in a short essay like this, to pursue the his- 
tory of paper money or bank currency, but I may briefly say that the 
Bank of England was established as a mere go-between or agent to borrow 
money of the people and lend it to the government in 1694. The sum 
originally borrowed and loaned was £1,200,000 for an annuity of £100,000, 
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or £96,000 a year, interest at the rate of 8 per cent, and £4,000 a year 
for the expense of management. This was legitimate and right; the 
lenders were the stockholders, and the government was the borrower. 
At five several periods this operation was repeated for various amounts, 
with a slight difference between the stock and the government loan, until 
in 1722 the capital amounted to £5,560,000 nearly, and the loan to 
government £5,375,000, The bank had, therefore, an unloaned capital 
of £185,000. 

During all this period, the bank issued its notes, received individual 
deposits and loaned them, but there is no evidence of its having loaned 
more than it received, and it did a legitimate banking business until 1722. 
Then, in pursuance of an act of Parliament passed in 1721, it purchased 
stock of the South Sea Company to the amount of £4,000,000. To enable 
it to make this purchase it took subscriptions for only £3,400,000. 

I do not find the reason stated for this deficiency of subscription, but 
presume the bank did not intend it. It may be inferred that distrust of 
the South Sea Company at the time rendered it difficult or impossible for 
the bank to obtain the full sum of capital to purchase the stock or annui- 
ties for £4,000,000. It was in the form of government annuities of 
£200,000 which were sold to the bank at twenty years’ purchase, or at 
the rate of 5 per cent perannum. About this period the credit of the 
government was not always, or often, as good as that of private persons. 

The capital stock of the bank, therefore, fell short of its loans in the 
aggregate £415,000; that is, it was deficient in subscription for the South 
Sea stock £600,000; from which, deduct the previously unloaned capital, 
£185,000 ; deficit, £415,000. This sum, then, the bank loaned in its notes 
and credits more than belonged to it; that is, of the money lodged for 
safe keeping belonging to its depositors and the holders of its circulation, 
charging interest on what was not its own. To this deficit it gave the 
very respectable name of “ undivided capital.” I think it was an undi- 
vided swindle upon the people, who did not understand it then, and who 
have never properly understood it since. The principle of a debt cur- 
rency, therefore, appears to have had its origin with the Bank of England 
in the “South Sea bubble,” the most outrageous bubble that ever existed. 
This principle has been extended under the still more agreeable name of 
“money,” and has been constantly disastrous to England and to every 
other country where it has been adopted. Although property is produced 
and aggregated in spite of it, that property is robbed from its true posses- 
sor and transferred to the capitalist by this iniquitous scheme. 

Afterwards, about 1754, the Bank of Amsterdam made a bold experi- 
ment of the same sort, rather more honest, because more easily under- 
stood. That was a bank of deposit only, and payments were made by 
transfers from one account to another on its books. It was bound by 
its principles to keep at all times in its coffers bullion equal to the full 
amount of claims upon it. About 1754, however, the Burgomasters 1n 
direction privately loaned 10,500,000 florins, about $4,200,000 dollars, 
to the States of Holland and West Friesland, and the Dutch East India 
Company. When this fact transpired, on the invasion of Holland by the 
French in 1794, the conduct of the directors, who had kept the transac- 
tion secret forty years, met with universal contempt and derision ; but the 
principle was precisely the same as that of the loan to the South Sea 
Company by the Bank of England in excess of its capital, and of the pre- 
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sent system in England and here, creating two demand obligations on one 
value, authorizing both lender and borrower to check upon the same 
money at the same time, thus increasing and cheapening the currency 
with mere “ promises to pay.” 

The origin of this debt currency, or bank money, generally called 
“ paper money”—although the deposits are as much currency as the cir- 
culation—explains its nature. It is debt organized into currency through 
the agency of a bank, over and above all the money in the world. In its 
nature it cannot be paid, because it adds itself to the price of property, 
and consequently to all money obligations, which can only be paid while 
the currency exists, on the measure of which they were contracted. The 
contraction of this currency coxtracts prices and the means of payment, 
creates a pressing demand for money to discharge the counter debt, and, 
to discharge itself, an equal demand for money which was never created. 
While its volume remains entire, it may be exchanged against com- 
modities and may transfer debt, but it cannot make a final payment of 
debt. If final payment is demanded, either of banks or individuals, 
bankruptey alone can discharge the sum required. If the bank gets 
paid, the deficieney must fall somewhere else in the community, for the 
money is missing. 

[ have thus briefly sketched the origin, nature, and effects of the debt 
currency partly to meet a statement I find in an article on “ Banking and 
Currency” in your August issue, that banking ought not to be considered 
the cause of the late collapse in the affairs of the commercial world, but 
that it, and such periodical revulsions, must be ascribed to the general 
system of credit of which banking forms a part. 

I am obliged to differ with the author of that article in this, and also 
in another, position he assumes, which is, of course, the popular notion 
upon the subject, namely, that money is the “standard or measure of 
value.” 

It is not always easy to determine whether a man is in the habit of 
getting drunk because he is crazy, or whether he is crazy because he is 
in the habit of getting drunk. It is clear that the debt banking and very 
extensive credits exist together, and are mutually dependent. If one 
causes the other, it is also clear that the father of the other is the father 
of all the mischief which results from both. 

It is certain, to my mind, that money, to buy and sell with, is greatly 
preferred to debt and credit by most men. This is attested by the con- 
stant complaints we hear of the impossibility of doing a cash business, of 
the necessity of credits, and of such long credits, and also by the frequent 
attempts at combinations to shorten credits, which, after some eloquent 
speaking and some very energetic resolves, duly published in the news- 
papers, end in nothing, of course. The failure of all such efforts is in- 
evitable from the nature of our currency. It is a currency of debt and 
not of money—it is fed upon, and can only be sustained by, debt, and is 
debt itself, which “ makes the meat it feeds on.” The debt currency, then, 
and the banking, which is the machinery of its manufacture, are the cause 
of the periodical revulsions in the commercial world. The unstable cur- 
tency created by banking was plainly the cause of the collapse last fall, 
that ruined my friend of the wool and hide business, and thousands of 
others in this country and Europe. 

Having adopted banking as our method of producing currency, instead 
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of applying our gold to the purpose, it is quite iropossible to retain 
money, and business cannot therefore be done strictly for money, except 
in small grog and oysters at retail, the transactions in which are within 
the specie circle, below the denomination of the one dollar note. 

The process by which people are forced to provide promissory notes 
for banking is perfectly simple; it is by keeping dollars of currency in a 
little fuller supply, compared with commodities, than other countries. The 
dollars then become cheaper than commodities, and other countries send 
us their commodities—take the dollars made of gold and silver and leave 
us dependent upon those made of paper, which are co-existent with, and 
can only be produced by, promissory notes, This is a tread-mill opera- 
tion; a man once in for it must step on or break his leg. The bank 
notes and credit inscriptions having been obtained on a promissory note, 
that note must be paid; other bank notes and inscriptions must be pro- 
cured by producing another promissory note for discount to pay it, and 
so on in an endless round of exchanges with the bank, of debt for debt. 
As the bank lends no money, only promises, when a compliance with its 
contract in honest specie doijlars is required, the dollars are demanded of 
its debtors who have none—who never had any. The paper and inscrip- 
tion dollars, of course, can no longer be furnished to them, as the required 
issue would destroy the bank. The debtors are simply cornered. Hence 
comes the “revulsion,” which your contributor on banking and currency 
attributes to the “ credit system.” This term appears to have been origin- 
ally adopted, as language frequently is, to conceal ideas; it is a very in- 
nocent looking name for the mischief-working banking system, So people 
fancy they borrow credit of the bank, but the man must be very blind 
who does not see that the bank note he holds in his hand is the bank 
debt and his own credit. He is lending capital to the bank while he holds 
the note, and the bank is charging him interest on his own capital—took 
it in advance when the note was issued. It is one of the sophisms of the 
system—credit sounds so much more pleasantly than debt. Capital and 
money are tortured in the same way out of all their proprieties by the 
present banking system. 

The “ credit system” is well enough; banking would be well enough if 
this wretched and dishonest principle of debt in the currency were aban- 
doned. It is the very error of the moon to suppose, as many do, that an 
honest man would find difficulty in obtaining credit under a metallic cur- 
rency system; he would be altogether more certain of obtaining it; the 
difference is, he would borrow money instead of debt, and if honest and 
frugal he would be sure not to fail, which he may be almost sure to do 
now. Debt and credit would then move harmoniously together, and not 
get periodically at loggerheads after the fashion of last fall. Debt in 
trade would be met by stable value in the currency, and could do no 
harm. Let the banks use money, and make their profit out of the ditler- 
ence of interest by lending at a higher rate than they borrow, and the 
production and export of commodities and all business would materially 
increase. All would then be well with us on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

As to California, her gold producing afflicts her with a cheap currency, 
and she aggravates the evil by adding to it. bankers’ debt, in eredit inscrip- 
tions, when it was already too cheap before. She must inevitably be 
glutted with imports, and must suffer the consequences. 
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We of the Atlantic States have not the infelicity of a naturally cheap 
eurrency to contend with, which is the misfortune of California, that must 
keep her prices higher than non-producing gold countries ; otherwise 
commodities could not be sent there, and she could not export her gold. 
We buy her gold with the products of profitable labor, beneficial to us 
in the cultivation of the soil and in the use and improvement of the arts, 
as we do the gold of Australia or Russia, and the silver of Mexico. It 
is our folly, not our misfortune, that we do not know it to be better than 
debt for money, and learn how to keep it. 

Our merchants generally think business cannot be done on any other 
than the present system. Very well, gentlemen; so long as you enter- 
tain that opinion, and act upon it, you will grasp wind when you think 
you grasp wealth. Nothing is more certain than that, if you will use 
money for the medium of exchange, you will import or retain $50,000,000 
of gold and silver annually by exporting $50,000,000 of our domestic 
products more than you do now, until gold shall be in natural excess in 
the Atlantic States. It would be an absolute gain of capital for its 
whole amount, with the profits to be derived from its use; it would in- 
crease your business greatly, with an almost entire absence of bad debts ; 
and, so long as the present increase of gold continues, with an almost 
constant advance of prices. 

This brings us to the consideration of the nature of promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and ledger balances, unconnected with the debt system 
of currency. Have they in any degree the effect of currency upon prices? 
Surely not. Their atlinity is wholly with the property from which they 
are derived, and against which the currency is exchanged. They are 
merely a postponement of the money operation, from the time of the 
purchase to the maturity of the obligation. Money that would have 
been required at first will be required at last, to accomplish the exchange, 
and if the money is not then sufficient for the purpose, prices fall until it 
is sufficient, the same as if the commodity purchased had then been pre- 
sented in the market for the first time. 

I do not see why, with a currency of gold and silver, there should 
necessarily be any more competition in purchases on time than in buying 
for money, nor any more tendency to advanve prices, because the con- 
stant maturing of notes would hold prices in check. On the contrary, I 
think repeated transfers of the same commodity on credit would fre- 
quently average payments for the same thing on one day, and have the 
saine effect as repeating the supply of the commodity itself upon the re- 
lative value of money, which, of course, would be to reduce prices. Ob- 
viously, the more commodities there are thrown upon the market the 
lower will be their price, and therefore the higher relatively the value 
of money. The effect would be the same if several notes for repeated 
sales of the same commodity should cause a demand for money on the 
same day. But I do not insist upon this—it belongs to one of the most 
critical questions of political economy—the power of the “ rapidity of 
circulation,” or, as J. Stewart Mill suggests, the “ efficiency of money.” 
I wish only to establish the fact that the common evidences of debt, 
apart from bank notes and balances, belong on the side of commodities, 
and opposite to currency, in their effect upon prices and upon the value 
of money. They would have no disturbing influence in commercial or 
financial affairs more than the commodities from which they are derived, 
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if not discounted, hy our present system; or whether discounted or not, 
with a system of sound currency, where true value would be obtained 
at every exchange of the obligation. With a metallic currency, or what 
amounts to the same thing, a system of certificates, coin being retained 
against all issues, bills and notes might be discounted or transferred any 
number of times without increasing, or in any degree affecting, the volume 
or the value of the currency. 

I am aware that I differ from other writers on this subject; but I can- 
not accept any authority opposed to my own practical observation as a 
merchant, and my own common sense, which teach me clearly that prom- 
issory notes are in their nature merchandise more than currency, They 
make demand upon currency or money to transfer or pay for them, pre- 
cisely like the commodities from which they arise, with only a postpone- 
ment of time. 

The credit system, unconnected with debt banking, is in no respect 
chargeable with the financial revulsions that so frequently disturb the 
commerce and comfort of the world, and most especially of this country. 
This suffers more thau any other country, and more frequently, from the 
excessive proportion of our banking to our business, its excessive compe- 
tition among 1,400 banks, and its irrepressible wild-cat character. All 
the world over, the bankruptcies in trade, defalcations in pecuniary trusts, 
commercial lying and cheating, are in proportion to the expansion of 
this debt system of currency. Here, where we bank down to the denom- 
ination of the one dollar note, and set all our property flying upon what 
Adam Smith calls the “dedalian wings of paper money,” the aggregation 
of commercial villainies, great and small, has become immense. Failing 
to make money—the negative fact of not succeeding—is immediately 
followed by the positive operation of making money by failing, which is 
the tolerably well understood profession of some men, in which they suc- 
ceed remarkably well. 

All this is inevitable from the operation of a system which alters the 
value of money, presto, by the sudden and unavoidable change of policy 
by the banks, from what is called accommodation to contraction—the ap- 
plication of the screw. Many honest men are driven by this to subter- 
fuges that their souls abhor, to secure to their families for a brief period 
their daily bread. It is not always that they recover the self-respect ne- 
cessary to restore them to the true position of moral honesty. I think 
the immoral influence of our banking system is a matter more deserving 
attention than the pecuniary evils it brings upon the community, and 
these are quite insufierable. Yet I do not quarrel with the banks for 
this. Public opinion, or rather public ignorance, sustains the abnormal 
system, and the public is responsible for its existence and its evils. Any 
business required by the public is a legitimate object of money-making, 
and may and will be pursued by worthy men. The haberdasher furnishes 
hoops and crinoline, and an amplitude of silk and satin outside drapery 
for all this frame-work, which cause many a husband and father to wince 
at the foot of the bill. Thus the handsomest thing in the world—a 
handsome woman—is converted into the ugliest—an exaggerated demi- 
john. Shall I blame the haberdasher? Surely not. 

It was originally a trick in political economy of the Empress Eugenie, 
to bring about an increased demand for French goods. Who believes 
that she felt any delicacy about carrying an heir to the Imperial throne 
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under her belt, or wished to disguise the appearance of it, as has been 
suggested? She was a shrewd political economist in this measure. It 
succeeded, It is sustained here by the folly of our women, and the neg- 
lect of our men in not resisting as an indignity this system of fencing off 
—this being kept at an unnatural and unreasonable distance. Eugenie 
was the Bank of England of this system of female folly and extravagance 
which has overtasked the silkworms of France and China for several 
years past. I do not quarrel with the haberdasher for turning it to profit, 
and making the most he can out of it. 

Nor do I blame the banks. The public, having become possessed with 
the idea that my note may be made money by the authority of a State 
Legislature, and being willing to accept it as such, granting me security 
that they will provide the means of payment, and pay me interest on it 
as money, is it to be supposed that I will hesitate to avail myself of the 
privilege? The same conceit being entertained of the notes of 14,000 or 
540,000 individuals—I have no conception how many directors and stock- 
holders of banks there are in this country—and the same privilege being 
granted to all these people of taking interest on their bills payable, with- 
out lending a dime of value for them—who doubts that they will issue 
them till they steep the community in debt to the very lips? and how is 
such an ungainly power to be controlled? I answer by public opinion— 
by throwing light upon the subject--and by the action of some good 
men and capitalists who will establish a “Bank” that is not a “debt fac- 
tory,” and show practically to the self-deluded public the difference be- 
tween them. 

I think there is not one man in a hundred, borrowing currency of the 
bank, who does not imagine he is borrowing money ; nor one in a thou- 
sand, perhaps, who is aware of the truth, that he borrows only his own 
credit in the debt of the bank, and that he must furnish the bank the 
means to pay with, or its debt cannot be paid. Such is the fact, however, 
with this debt principle in the currency: it is a mutual borrowing of 
notes between the bank and its customers-—mere kiting. 

Now, if a third party gets possession of the liabilities of the bank, and 
demands coin for them, or even the debtor himself before the maturity 
of his counter debt, how can they be paid? They were in the first place 
obligations to pay dollars of gold over and above any dollars in the 
country. They usurp and occupy the place of so many real dollars among 
the people, which are thereby forced abroad, as I have before stated ; and 
such demands can be answered only in bankruptcy, because prices, and 
consequently the means of payment, fall as soon as the demand takes 
place; and they continue to fall in advance of the demand for money. 
Thus commodities are forced upon a reluctant market; sellers become 
plenty and anxious, buyers few and indifferent, and a general stampede 
of prices and general destruction succeed. These are the sure effects of 
a bank contraction, more or less, according to its extent ; and it produces 
about five dollars of bankruptey for every dollar of contraction, depend- 
ing upon the average number of sales of commodities between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, which with a money currency would be made for 
cash. I think the transfers of commodities from the raw material to the 
consumer average five that are made by our system on credit. 

I have but a few words to say of the “standard of value,” having be- 
fore explained the matter in your pages. There is no such thing; for 
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the value of money fluctuates as it is thrown upon, or withdrawn from, 
the market, precisely like every other commodity. Money forms the 
price of things, because it is the medium of exchange, and may be called 
the measure of price, but it is not the measure of value. 

Potatoes measure the value of dollars, as dollars measure the value of 
potatoes. Reciprocally, every commodity measures the value of every 
other commodity in relation to itself, money included, and money is but 
a commodity that does the same thing. Add to, or deduct from, the 
supply of dollars in proportion to the demand, and more or less dollars 
must be given in exchange for other things. Add to, or deduct from, the 
supply of potatoes, and more or less potatoes must be given in exchange, 
by the same rule. As gold increases in quantity, other things remaining 
as before, it falls in value, and the dollar, which is but a component part 
of an ounce of gold, falls with it. And an increase of bank dollars, they 
being used as equivalent to gold dollars in the currency, depreciates the 
value of dollars and of gold also, Conversly, the value of gold and of 
the currency is increased by the reduction in quantity of gold or of con- 
vertible bank money. I need not enlarge upon this, it being the principle 
of value that I demonstrated in a former communication, shewing the 
distinction between value and price. 

From these considerations, the conclusion follows that there is a wide 
distinction between the debt banking and credit systems: they are un- 
naturally connected—paired, not matched—and the unholy alliance is 
constantly spawning a bastard progeny of debt, called by the attractive 
name of “ money,” which is unmingled evil. 

If the commercial world had been content with the natural volume of 
a metallic currency, since the gold discovery in California, the late dire 
calamity in commercial affairs would have been an impossibility, what- 
ever superficial thinkers may say upon the subject. There would have 
been a constant average advance of prices of two to three per cent per 
annum, benefiting debtors by making it easy to pay debts, and causing 
no loss but to those who are able to bear it—the capitalists with fixed- 
interest investments—excepting only the limited class of small annuitants. 

The law of value is as constant in its operation as the law of gravita- 
tion, and must precipitate money, like water, from the higher to the 
lower level of volume, however imperceptible the difference of level may 
be to ordinary observers. Had we kept our money more valuable than 
the currencies of Europe, by abstaining from adding bank dollars to our 
dollars of gold, we should have had continued prosperity, all the more for 
the inflation in Europe, as long as Europe was not our debtor, rendering 
us liable to lose by her defalcations. 

It will be ascertained, at no distant period, that political economy, 
though obscured at present by imperfect development, and consequent 
error in doctrine, is as exact in its conclusions as the science of mathe- 
matics. C. H. C. 



































Commerce of Great Britain. 
Art. IV.—COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


DEOREASE IN EXPORT VALUE—OFFICIAL VALUE—DEOLARED VALUE OF IMPORTS—IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS—SPECIE EXPORTS—RETURNS OF SPECIE IMPORT-~BALANCE OF TRADE—INCREASE OF 
WEALTH—COLONIES—SLAVE TRADE—WAREHOUSES—STOCKS OF PRODUCE—IMPORT AND PRICES 
OF GRAIN—FLUCTUATIONS~— PRICE PER BUSHEL—AVERAGE OF WHEAT—OROPS OF FRANCE—DE- 
PENDENCE FOR FOOD—COFFEE AND SUGAR, DUTIES ON—USE OF SUGAR IN FRANCE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND UNITED STATES — BEET-KOOT IN FRANCE, DUTIES ON--ENCOURAGEMENT OF—LOUISIANA 
SUGAR——IMPORTS, TEA AND TOBACCO—DUTIES ON TEA--TOBACCO CHARGES— DRAIN OF SILVER TO 
THE EAST—-REDUOCTION OF DUTIES NOT ALWAYS INOREASES CONSUMPTION-—-PROPOSED DUTIES ON 
TOBACOO—OPERATION OF DUTIES--IMPORTS, RAW MATERIALS—-COTTON, EXPORT OF — DESTINATION 
OF—GENERAL EXPORTS--COLONIAL TRADE, 





A markep feature in the commerce of Great Britain from the Peace of 
Paris, in 1815, down to the abandonment of the protective principle in 
1842, was the continued decline in the real value of exports, as compared 
with the official values. The latter, being values as far back, in most 
cases, as the time of Cromwell, came to represent rather comparative 

uantities than values; and as both real and official values were given, 
the constant comparative decrease of the former, indicated the decline of 
prices under the various influences of a return to specie payments, falling 
prices of food, multiplied improvements in the arts and sciences, and the 
sharp competition of European industry, let loose from the oppression of 
long wars. The decline in values thus exhibited, reached over fifty per 
cent. It was not, however, until 1854, that the real value of imports was 
ascertained officially. The quantities only at the old official values were 
previously given. Since then, the annual imports and exports have been 
as follows :— 


Imported, Exported. Excess, imports. 
i Ee Ped PCL TL ET ELE TEES £152,889,053 £97, 184,726 £55,204,327 
TRGB. 6 nc oc nevdvcndaredeces 143,542,850 95,688,085 47,854,765 Peg 
AGGOss So ccdm, piceseccosecs 172,544,154 115,826,948 56,717,206 ri 
AOUGss a tgavectiee. eteeese 187,646,335 122,155,237 65,491 098 Pal 





















Total for four years..... £656,122,392 £430,854,996 £225,267,596 

Here we have an excess of imports over exports, to the enormous extent 
of £225,276,000 in four years. In the same time, £99,833,511 of gold 
and silver bullion and specie were exported. The amount imported was 
probably larger, although it is not officially ascertained, no account of 
the import of these articles having been kept by the Board of Trade until 
the commencement of this year. 

For the first four months of the present year, the imports and exports 
were as follows :-— 










Gold. Silver. Total. 
ie in oh eanac £9,071,658 £2,743,306 £11,814,964 
a em 3,824,158 8,174,856 6.499.014 
Excess of imports .......+..0+0¢ £5,747,500 PS ore £5,315,950 


Thus, after an excess of imports in four years equal to fifty per cent of 
the whole exports, there is an apparent balance in favor of England, 
which enables her to increase her specie reserve. This fact is a stumbling- 
block in the way of those who seek, in a “ balance of trade,” the causes 
of a commercial revulsion, On their face, the figures show a very great 
increase of wealth, since England has, in four years, obtained £225,000,000 
worth of property more than she has sent away. A good deal of the re- 
ceived wealth, no doubt, arises from the exploitation of the colonies, 
although this item is not now so great, by far, as under the slave trade. 
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Then vessels would fit out for the coast of Africa with calicoes, gewgaws, 
and articles of small value, which would be exchanged for negroes, which, 
being carried to the East Indies, were converted into rum, sugar, and 
coffee, that figured largely in the imports into England. The ample 
warehouses of England are the storehouses of the world, and the large 
capital of England is employed in holding vast stocks of colonial and 
other merchandise which are ready for home or foreign uses according to 
exigencies. 

A considerable item in the imports of Great Britain is composed of 
food, of which her wants annually increase. The average importation of 
all kinds of grain for the last ten years, has been no less that 8,745,250 
qrs., of which upwards of one-half was wheat and flour. Previous to 
1847, not a third of this quantity was required on an average. The in- 
ference is drawn that the products of English soil are diminishing in 
proportion to her wants. The following table shows the quantity of grain 
imported annually, with the official average annual prices for the last ten 
years :— 
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All kinds 
flour & grain, Week porter, Oats, 
ea el oe 8 


Grain, 
(oth. kinds,) 
rs. 


4,500,000 
6,000,000 
4,250,000 
4,250,000 
8,500,000 
4,000,000 
8,500,000 
8,000,000 


Wheat, 


qrs. 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
8,750,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,500,000 
2,500,000 


Flour, 
ewt. 
2,000,000 
8,500,000 
4,000,000 
6,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,500,000 
8,750,000 
2,000,000 


qrs. 8. 
7,528,472 50 6 
10,669,661 44 3 
9,019,590 40 3 
9,618,026 88 6 
7,746,669 409 
10,178,135 58 3 
7,909,544 72 5 
6,278,818 74 8 
4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 9,889,425 69 2 
8,500,000 5,000,000 2,250,000 9,169,180 36 4 


This quantity and prices gives a value of over $120,000,000 per annum, 
which England pays for food. It will be observed that in 1855, when the 
prices were highest, she imported the /east, because in that year the crops 
of those countries on which she depends for supplies were also short, and 
could not spare her the usual quantities, although she bid as high as $2 
per bushel for wheat. In 18538, she obtained 48,000,000 bushels of wheat 
at $1 60 per bushel; but although she offered $2 per bushel in 1855, she 
got but 25,000,000 bushels. This is an important fact, coupled with the 
fact that France and the countries of Western Europe are annually able 
to spare less. The dependence upon foreign countries for food would 
seem to be a matter of anxiety in this light. The consumption of other 
articles of food, besides grain, has increased to an extraordinary extent 
under the general system of reducing duties and the cost of materials. 
The import and consumption of coffee and sugar for the same period of 
ten years has been as follows :— 

-————— Coffee. (all kinds.) ~ 


20 
17 
16 
18 
19 
si 
27 
27 
25 


25 


1848.. 
1849.. 
1850...... 
1851 

1852.... 
1853....+006- 
MGiseneue <6 


st 
CWO RK Oe TAA a 


eK OCOonweowo os 


Sugar, (raw.)-- 





1848. 


eeeeeee 


1849.....00 
1850... ...6 
OST... cs 
1852... .... 


1853... 


1854......+. 
1855......00 
1856... ...0+ 
1867... 230% 


Imported, 
lb 


8. 
57,053,450 
63,315,517 
50,803,152 
53,110,660 
54,935,610 
65,634,738 
66,500,358 
64,061,479 
56,992,116 
58,892,726 


— 
bs. 


24,088,477 
84,852,083 
12,169,752 
22,712,859 
12,937,552 
26,656,892 
$2,589,117 
28,766,528 
27,602,836 
15,782,710 


Consumption, 
Ibs. 
87,077,546 
84,399,374 
$1,166,858 
82,504,545 
84,978,432 
86,983,122 
87,300,924 
35,764,564 
84,995,944 
34,367,484 


Imported, 


cw 
6,869,931 
6,937,849 
6,291,535 
7,982,534 
6,896,761 
7,284,290 
9,112,364 
7,824,138 
7,761,240 
8,390,696 


Exported, Consumpt'’n, 


cwits. 
832,569 
558,642 
870,415 
808,605 
415,340 
252,074 
369,031 
227,040 
740,012 
300,098 


cwts. 
6,142,296 
6,905,687 
6,091,492 
6,233,540 
6,898,867 
7,272,833 
8,028,758 
7,259,148 
6,813,470 
7,114,388 
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In 1844, the duties on sugar had been 25s. per cwt. on colonial, and 
66s. on foreign. In 1845, the former was reduced to 14s., and the latter, 
being free labor, to 23s. 4d. In 1846, all foreign sugar was admitted at 
20s., without distinction of origin. In 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853, sue- 
cessive reductions took place, and in 1854-55, some duties were added 
as war charges. They are now as follows :— 


Refined, White, Brown, Other, 

s. d. s. d, 8. a s. d, 

see eke s ghahe cud ding 20 0 17 6 15 00 13 6 
BE Cobbs s ed bane hike ns cvs one 18 4 16 0 13 10 12 8 


The duty on brown sugar imported into France from the colonies is 
$3 24 per cwt., and foreign sugar $4 91 per cwt.; if in foreign vessels, 
$6 29 per cwt, In the United States sugar is 24 per cent ad valorem. 





CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND UNITED STATES. 








(PRA FF oo UNITED STATES. — 
Colonial, Foreign, Beet-root, Total, G. Britain, Foreign, Louisiana, Total, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. tons, 


1841.. 74,515 12,042 27,162 114,719 203,200 65,601 88,000 103,606 
1842.. 77,443 8,210 385,070 110,723 193,823 69,474 39,200 108,674 
1843.. 79,455) 9,695 29,155 118,215 204,016 28,854 64,360 93,914 
1844.. 87,382 10,269 382,075 129,626 206,000 83,801 44400 126,206 
1845.. 90,958 11,542 865,132 187,632 242,831 88,336 45,000 183,336 


1846.. 78,6382 15,185 46,845 140,462 261,982 44,974 88,028 128,002 
1847.. 87,826 9,626 652,369 149,821 290,275 98410 171,040 169,450 
1848., 48,371 9,540 48,103 106,014 307,114 104,214 107,000 211,214 
1849.. 63,3885 18,979 48,793 126,107 295,284 103,121 99,180 202,801 
1850.. 50,996 28,862 67,297 142,155 304,574 84,813 110,600 194,418 


1) eae re ae a 74,999 ...... 811,677 190,193 102,000 272,198 
1852.. $2,080 14,882 67,445 114,857 344,943 228,772 118,273 847,045 
1858.. 82,841 15,044 87,120 135,005 363,641 232,213 160,967 393,180 


1855.. 45,373 49,822 62,902 148,097 862,957 236,942 173,317 410,259 
1856.. 46,767 16,456 95,103 158826 840,673 272,631 115,713 888,344 
1857.. 42,466 25,689 *132,000 200,155 855,719 888,501 86,9388 425,434 


The consumption of sugar in Great Britain has increased at least as 
fast as in the United States and in France, where the production of beet- 
root sugar appears to be more reliable, as a crop, than that of the cane 
sugar of the United States. 

France was the first country in which the cultivation of the beet-root 
became important, and in 1828 the production of sugar from it was 
about 7,000 tons. The tax levied by France on its colonial sugars was 
50 francs per 100 kilogrammes, say $4 84 per cwt., and no tax was im- 
posed upon the beet-root sugar. ‘The important difference of nearly four- 
and-a-half cents per pound operated as a great stimulant to the use of 
the beet-root sugar, and induced the extensive cultivation of the root, 
and Jarge investments in the machinery for its manufacture. The conse- 
quence was great injury to the colonists, and loss of revenue to the gov- 
ernment. The former, justly alarmed, energetically demanded the entire 
suppression of the beet cultivation, and the purchase of the interest by 
the government. This the government could not listen to, but the loss 
of its revenue induced it to favor the colonists. Some years elapsed be- 
fore the matter was settled. That state of suspense prevented any ex- 
tension of the beet sugar manufacture, because no one would invest in a 


1854.. 40,118 18,943 85,825 144,981 401,437 227,982 224,662 452,644 





* To close of February, 
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business that might be stopped. In 1843, a law was passed imposing a 
tax upon the beet sugar, to be annually raised, until, at the end of five 
years, it was to bear the same tax, say 49f. 50c. per kilogramme, as 
the colonial. The matter being thus settled, the beet cultivation, although 
exposed to this onerous tax, began to grow, The tax had the effect of 
stimulating improvement in the mode of extracting the sugar, and the 
production increased rapidly until 1848. The political troubles of that 
year had a great influence, but the rumor that a very simple mode of ex- 
tracting sugar had been discovered, by which every household might 
make its own, and by which the expensive machinery used would become 
valueless, checked investments. Those fears were found to have been 
much exaggerated, and in 1850 the production resumed its increase. In 
1851, the hardships of the colonies, under the abolition laws of the Pro- 
visional government, added to the diminished revenue, induced the gov- 
ernment to maintain the beet-sugar tax, and reduce that on cane sugar. 
Accordingly, on the Ist January, i852, the duty was changed as follows: 
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Duty on beet-root sugar per 100 kilogrammes . ++. frances 
Duty on French West India sugar per 100 kilogrammes,............0+000> 
Duty on Bourbon sugar per 100 kilogrammes .. 


The lower charge on Bourbon sugar is supposed to compensate the 
longer voyage it undergoes. In 1856, colonial and beet-root were both 
again charged 50 francs per 100 kilogrammes, It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that the present government of France may, in the more liberal and 
economical policy of which it shows signs, seek to enhance its revenues 
by following the enlightened example of England in diminishing its taxes. 
The consumption of foreign sugar in France gained on that of French 
production in the three years ending with 1851. In the last three years, 
during which the price of cane sugar has ruled so high, the production 
of beet sugar has undergone a great development, notwithstanding the 
high prices of food, which, indeed, were partly ascribed to the breadth of 
land taken up in beet roots. The loss of the Louisiana crops, which form 
so important a portion of the United States consumption, gave a great 
impulse to the rise in cane sugar, and no doubt partly checked the con- 
sumption of it in England. 

While sugar has shown so great an increase in consumption in Great 
Britain, tea and tobacco have also been in great demand. The move- 
ment has been as follows :— 


Years. 


1848... 
1849.. 

1850.. 

1851... 
1852... 
1858... 
1854 .. 
1855... 
1856.. 

1857... 


TOBACOO.— 





“Imported, 
pounds, 
47,774,755 
53,459,469 
50,512,384 
71,466,421 
66,360,535 
70,735,135 
85,792,032 
83,259,657 
86,200,414 
64,498,989 





TEA. 
Exported, 
pounds, 
8,551,528 
4,845,617 
5,015,629 
4,524,597 
6,134,748 
4,836,009 
8,655,955 
18,726,507 

5,718,764 
8,707,571 


oe ¢ 
Consumption, Imported, 


pounds, 
48,784,789 
50,021,576 
51,172,802 
55,949,059 
54,713,084 
58,834,(87 
61,953,041 
63,429,286 
63,278,212 
69,130,452 


pounds, 
84,090,360 
42,098,125 
85,166,858 
81,049,654 
83,185.085 
40,670,032 
82,492,848 
86,820,846 
44,809,634 
42,048,830 


Exported, 
pounds, 
10,075,121 
14,992,277 
7,250,888 
12,748,322 

9,678,396 
9,025,727 
11,209,843 
8,437,096 
10,463,456 
10,577,372 


Consumpt'n, 
pounds. 
26,987,618 
27,848,419 
27,887,960 
27,705,687 
28,218,857 
29,848,568 
80,185,642 
80,114,780 
$2,168,962 
82,428,066 


The increased use of tea is very marked, particularly since 1852, partly 


by reason of the large reduction in duties which have taken place. The 
use of tea and sugar seems to have gone hand in hand, to the exclu- 
sion of coffee, of which the weight per head used has declined, while 
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that of tea and sugar has largely increased. The duty on tea was Is. 9d. 
per pound in 1857, and is now Is. 5d. per pound. ‘The great increase in 
the use of tea has, no doubt, been one cause of the large drain of silver 
to the East. It cannot, however, be said that the reduction of duties on 
any one article is the direct cause of the enhanced consumption of that 
article, since the great increase which has taken place in the use of to- 
bacco, under a very onerous duty, indicates that a general improvement 
in the means of the people induces an improved demand for certain ar- 
ticles, and not for others. The general principles on which the great re- 
ductions of duties were commenced in 1842 was, that by lessening the 
money price of all those articles which are purchased by the recipients of 
wages, Virtually enhanced those wages, although their sum remained the 
same in money. If a man earns 20s. per week, and expends 10s, for 
wheat, sugar, tea, rum, and tobacco, he will have the same quantities of 
these articles, and 3s. to spare, if their prices are reduced an average of 
30 per cent. It does not follow, however, that he will in consequence 
buy more of each of these articles. He may spend the extra 3s. in 
clothing, or some other articles conducive to comfort, or he may buy 
more tea or tobacco, and less coffee. Hence, the consumption of tobacco 
has enhanced in face of continued high duties. These being now 75 
cents per pound on tobacco worth 12 cents in bond, or over 600 per cent, 
and in consequence of the enhanced consumption at this high rate, it is 
proposed to raise the duties 6d. per pound, which it is estimated would 
give $4,000,000 of additional revenue. With this enhanced consump- 
tion of articles of food, there has been a great increase in the quantities 
of raw materials required for consumption, as follows :— 





r COTTON, . 
Imported, Exported, Consumption, Silk, raw, Wool, Flax, 
Years. pounds, pounds, pounds, pounds. pounds, tons. 


1848... 714,020,261 660,891 712,359,270 4,500,000 71,000,000 7304 
1849... 755,469,012 882,978 754,686,034 5,000,000 77,000,000 9034 
1850.. 688.576,861 914,908 667,661,953 5,000,000 74,500,000 912 
1851.. 957,879,759 999,825 756,879,934 4,500,000 88,500,000 597 
185z.. 929,782,448 998,967 928,783,481 6,000,000 94,000,000 705 
1858.. 895,278,749 1,826,515 898,952,224 6,500,000 119,500,000 942 





1854.. 887.3838,104 1,101,126 886,231,978 7,500,000 106,000,000 656 
1855.. 891,751,952 1,119,480 890,682,522 6,500,000 99,500,000 647 


1856..  1,028,886,804 1,309,472 1,022,576,832 7,500,000 116,500,000 8434 
1857.. 969,818,896 1,077,925 968,240,971 12,000,000 180,000,000 933 
Cotton has increased nearly 50 per cent; silk nearly 80 per cent; wool 
neatly 90 per cent; flax has varied greatly, but has, in the long run, in- 
creased. The whole shows a very great increase in the use of those raw 
materials wrought up into fabrics f.r export by those who have so greatly 
enhanced the use of food. The quantities of goods that have been pro- 
duced in the past few years, under the impulse of credit sales on new 
machinery, have been more rapid than the slow production of raw mate- 
rials, on which high prices operate only upon labor employed, and can 
neither increase its volume nor quicken the fertility of the soil. A slight 
increase in the speed of existing machinery will consume a much larger 
quantity of material, but the process of nature in producing that mate- 
rial cannot be hastened. It has resulted that prices of materials have 
been forced very high, and the stocks reduced to a very small quantity, 
compared to current consumption, The production in the last six months 
has been violently checked, thus giving materials a chance to come up, 
but the deficit is large according to future promise. 
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The labor of England bestowed upon these raw materials constitutes, 
in the shape of fabrics, her staple export, which, by means of her gov- 
ernment policy, backed by large capital and the operation of credit, finds 
markets in every clime, and draws from every people the products of 
their industry in return. By the removal of every impediment in the 
way of the free passage of their raw products to the consumers, in the 
free competition of freights, in freedom from taxes, and in facilities of 
warehousing, the manufactures of England enjoy the greatest advantages 
for competing with all others in the sale of their merchandise. The ex- 
port of cotton goods and yarns forms one-third of the whole aggregate 
exports. Of these, cotton cloths, in 1857, reached nearly 2,000,000,000 
yards, at a value of $145,000,000, equal to 7} cents per yard, or about 


one-quarter cent per yard higher than for the previous year. 


nation of these goods was as follows :— 


To Hanse Towns .......ee0.-+eeeeee+ -Yards 
Holland .........- 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira............ 
Turkey.... 
Syria and Palestine..... 
Egypt 
United States .......06..05- pccetese 
Foreign West Indies. . 

Beasley. cvcesvece 
Buenos Ayres...ccccrcscccccseccsocce vee 
ORES. o.0.0 000 paeneesncs endnes te cececes 


wee ee eee ee re weet ee Fe eee eee 


China and Hong Kong........... owe 
JAVB.. cee 
Gibraltar <...ccceses seehackae ck . 
British North America........ Vid aaae gic ee 
British West Indies ......... cucabel 
British East Indies........... peltmnu naa 
din ant bah bien eo 0k 004 esi ich ice 
Is a an nen ae neh n womphes > © 


a a ts crac ood bb de acabebess 
WO ihe esd enewWas ds .0aee on 


1856. 
58,575,522 
34,837,453 
51,737,338 

184,973,726 
40,917,083 
50,757,853 

207,288,726 
50,260,901 

154,560,760 
27,547,401 
87,236,414 
26,969,617 

112,665,202 
39,429,498 
83,079,099 
32,700,705 
40,409,428 

477,951,401 
26,784,384 

346,592,448 

2,035,274,969 
£28,521,559 


The desti- 


1867. 
50,959,890 
80,481,208 
47,729,447 

123,007,581 
$9,210,151 
55,665,225 

177,841,614 
72,486,449 

186,784,498 
$2,222,886 
$8,296,129 
84,157,975 

121,594,515 
80,541,746 
19,980,267 
82,112,811 
45,854,319 

469,757,011 
30,596,459 

845,179,006 

1,984,459,137 
£28,882,466 





The Russian war served to extend the use of English cottons to a con- 
siderable extent in the countries bordering its theater, It is to be re- 
marked, that the British East Indies take nearly one-fourth of the whole 
export of cottons—a quantity which exceeds the weight of raw cotton 
derived from India, and this is the case with all cotton-producing coun- 
tries except the United States, which alone supplies a clear surplus of the 
raw material. 

The general trade of England increases faster and more steadily with 
her colonies than with other nations. The destination of British exports 
has been as in the following table. The first epoch was that of war, on 
the eve of the restoration of the Bourbons, and of the battle of New 
Orleans. The second was of the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
and the expulsion of the elder Bourbons in favor of Louis Philippe in 
France. The third was the era of free trade, when England abandoned 
finally her protective policy. The year 1851 was marked by the new ar- 
rivals of gold. The last two years were of recovery from the Russian 
war, but of bad harvests :— 
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BRITISH EXPORTS. 


1814. 1830. 1842. 1851. 1856. 1857, 
U. States.. £8,129 £9,053,383 £3,528,807 £14,362,977 £17,009,085 £18,760,812 
France.... 579,811 602,688 8,193,989 2,028,463 6,432,650 6,199,792 
Colonies .. 15,026,456 10,004,899 14,770,097 22,346,698 33,300,439 87,115,247 I 
Other..... 29,880,923 17,503,902 25,888,580 35,711,574 59,084,769 60,079,386 





Total. ..£45,494,219 37,164,872 47,881,023 74,449,712 115,826,943 122,155,237 

France, in the last few years, has become a large customer for England. 
Her purchases, since 1851, have increased as much as those of the United | 
States. The proportionate sales of British goods to her colonies has, in i 
the aggregate, much increased since 1851, but a considerable portion of at 
that increase is due to Australia, to which place the exports in the past i 
year have been £10,749,741. In 1842, that colony took but £958,953 ; 
hence, of an increase of £23,000,000 of exports to British colonies singe 
1842, £10,000,000 is due to Australian gold. Those exports are the re- 
turn for the $60,000,000 of gold which Australia sends back. The ex- 
ports to British colonies in 1814 were only indirect exports to the United } 
States, and were smuggled in largely. This indirect trade became direct ! 
after peace was declared. The trade with Europe has greatly increased 
since the abolition of the British corn laws, which allowed of a large and ; 
steady demand for European corn, enabling a larger consumption by the 
corn growers of British goods, The extension of the German Zollverein 
also contributed largely to the demand for the products of British 
abor. 


Art. V.—GARBLINGS: OR, COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES CHARACTERIZED. 


NUMBER Ix.* 
TOBACCO. 


HISTORY—DERIVATION OF NAME—ANCIENT VIRTUES ASCRIBED TO IT—LEGISLATION OCONOERNING IT— 
USES AND ABUSES—ADULTERATIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS—LEAVES OF DOCK, RHUBARB, CABBAGE, 
AND POTATO—DECAYED MOSS—BROWN PAPER—SUGAR—TERRA JAPONICA--NITRATE OF POTASH— 
OOMMON SALT—CAKBONATE OF POTASH—~CHROMATE OF POTASH—ALUM-—NITRATE OF AMMONIA— 
MURIATE OF POTASH, ETC., ETO.--EFFECTS DIFFERENT ACOORDING TO THE WAY USKD-—SNUFFING , 
SMOKING, AND CHE WING—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO AND OF THE ADULTER- 
ATIONS—OONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO—EFFECTS ON DIFFERENT OONSTITUTIONS—EFFECT 
OF HABIT—DANGER OF LEAVING IT OFF—INTOLERANCE IN DISEASE, 


“0, Great Tobacco! Greater than Great Can, 
Great Turk, Great Tartar, or Great Tamerlane ; 
With Vulture’s wings thou hast, (and swifter yet 
Than an Hungarian ague, English sweat,) 

Through all degrees flown far, nigh, up, and down, 
From Court to Cart, from Count to Country Clown, 
Not scorning Scullions, Cobblers, Colliers, 
Jakes-farmers, Fiddlers, Ostlers, Oysterers, 

Rogues, Gypsies, Players, Panders, Punks ; and all 
What common Scums in common Sewers fall, 

For all as Vassals, at thy neck are bent, 

And breathe by thee as their new Element.” 
































* For No. 1, see Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1857, (volume xxxvii., pp. 19-23;) for No. 2, see 
same for August, (pp. 166-171;) for No. 3, see same for September, (pp. 298-303 ;) for No. 4, see 
same for November, (pp. 542-554;) for No.5. see same for Janaary, 1858, (volume xxxviii, pp. 
43-59 ;) for No. 6, see same for February, (pp 175-183 ;) for No, 7, see same for March, (pp. 292-3025) 
for No. &, see same for August, (vol. xxxix., pp. 164-175.) 
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Toxacco consists of the dried leaves of several species of plants be- 
longing to the genus WVicotiana, which, excepting the frigid zones, grows 
nearly all over the world, and it is doubtful when civilized nations first 
became acquainted with it. When Columbus arrived at Cuba in 1492, 
he found the natives smoking an instrument which they called tabac ; 
this was easily translated into good Castilian, tabacco, The name, how- 
ever, is variously attributed by different inquirers into its origin, “It 
has,” says Dr. Paris, “suffered romantic vicissitudes in its fame and char- 
acter, it has been successively opposed and condemned by physicians, 
condemned and eulogized by priests and kings, and proscribed and pro- 
tected by governments; whilst at length this insignificant production of 
a little island, or an obscure district, has succeeded in diffusing itself 
through every climate, and in subjecting the inhabitants of every country 
to its dominion.” The little island Zobago, here referred to, was for a 
long time supposed to have given origin to the name of tobacco. After- 
wards, with still greater similarity of name, the province of Z'abaco, in 
Yucatan, was fixed upon. It is said to have been smoked on the ratitica- 
tion of a treaty between the Europeans and casique of Tobasco or Tabaco, 
in 1518; hence this was also deemed a good origin for its name. But the 
Hindoos, Persians, and Chinese have used tobacco from an era so remote 
as to have no fixed date, and Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, states 
that the natives on the Orinoco have cultivated it from time immemorial. 
So that, taking the greatest license, an old English author refers it to 
Bacchus ! 

“ Tobacco, a8 Tw Baxxw One would say, 
To cup god Bacchus dedicated, ay.” 


Certain it is, however, that it was not introduced into Europe until the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and that smoking was not general 
until after the discovery of America. 

About the year 1560, Joan Nicot, being at that time the French am- 
bassador at the court of Lisbon, transmitted some tobacco seeds to Catha- 
rine de Medecis. From this circumstance it was for some time called 
Herba Regine and the Ambassador’s Herb, but finally Nicot’s name was 
honored by the name of the genus of plants to which it belongs—WJico- 
tiana—though not without a strong competitor for the honor, Cardinal 
Santa Croce, being the Pope’s Nuncio in Portugal at the same time that 
Nicot was ambassador, he took both seeds and tobacco plants with him 
to Italy, and there it was named Santa Croce, in honor of the great ex- 
ploit—which was considered to shed as much luster on the Santa Croce 
family as the deed of his progenitor in carrying back to Italy the wood 
of the true cross. i 

The virtues ascribed to the plant at that time by Santa Croce, and 
those who honored him by its use, are well recounted in some Latin verses 
by Castor Dervanti, a famous poet of the day, of which the following 
version is given in an old English dictionary :— 

“ The herb which borrows Santa Croce’s name, 
Sore eyes relieves, and healeth wounds; the same 
Discusses the king’s evil, and removes 
Cancers and boils ; a remedy it proves 
For burns and scalds, repels the nauseous itch, 
And straight recovers from convulsion fits. 

It cleanses, dries, binds up, and maketh warm, 
The headache, toothache, colic, like a charm 
















‘Tobacco. 


It easeth soon ; an ancient cough relieves, 
And to the-reigns, and milt, and stomach gives 
Quick ri from the pains which each endures ; 
Next the dire wounds of poisoned arrows cures ; 
All bruises heals,.and when the gums are sore, 

It makes them sound and healthy as before. 

Sleep it procures, our anxious sorrows lays, 
And with new flesh the naked bone arrays. 
No herb hath greater power to rectify 

All the disorders in the breast that lie, 

Or in the jungs. Herb of immortal fame! 
Which hither first by Santa Croce came, 

When he, (his time of nunciation expired,) 

Back from the court of Portugal retired ; 

Even as his predecessors great and good, 

Brought home the cross, whose consecrated wood 
All Christendom now with its presence blesses, 
And still the illustrious family possesses 
The name of Santa Croce rightly given, 

Since they in all respects resemble heaven, 

Procure as much as mortal men can do, 

The welfare of our souls and bodies too!” 


In England, during the reign of King James I, many persons spent 
enormous sums—over five hundred pounds per annum—in the purchase 
of tobacco. And the quaint old Burton writes :—‘ Tobacco, divine, rare, 
super-excellent tobacco, which goes far, beyond all other panaceas, porta- 
ble gold, and philosophers’ stones, sovereign remedy to all diseases. A 
good vomit, I eonfess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely 
taken, and medicinally used, but as it is commonly abused by most men, 
which take it as tinkers do ale, it is a plague, a mischief, a violent purger 
of goods, lands, and health; hellish, divelish, and damned tobacco, the 
ruin and overthrow of body and soul.” 

Finally, the use of tobacco having become universal among the com- 
mon people, a royal “counterblast to tobacco” was published against a 
custom “ loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs, and, in the black, stinking fume thereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

The same monarch, King James, proposed as a bouquet for the devil, a 
loin of pork, and a poll of ling and mustard, with a pipe of tobacco for 
digestion. He endeavored to abolish its use by a heavy penalty, and 
enacted that no planter in Virginia should cultivate more than one hun- 
dred pounds of it; but the advantage derived to his revenue from its 
importation soon caused the restriction to be abolished. 

Before King James’ time, during the reign of Elizabeth, an edict was 
published against the use of tobacco, “lest Englishmen should become 
like the barbarians from whom its use was derived.” 

There is still a legal restriction in Great Britain against its cultivation, 
except ina physic or university garden, or in any private garden for 
physic or surgery, where not more than half a pole—two yards and three- 
quarters—is allowed. 

But it was not alone in England that war was waged against tobacco, 
when it came within the means of the peasantry. In 1590, Shah Abbas 
prohibited its use in Persia, and as the punishment was penal many of 
his subjects fled to the mountains rather than abandon it. 
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Pope Urban VIII. excommunicated all snuff-takers who committed 
the heinous sin of taking a pinch in church, In 1653, all the smokers 
in the Canton of Appenzel were cited before the council and punished. 
About the same period, the peasantry of Russia were forbidden to smoke 
under the penalty of having their noses cut off; and Amurath VII. ren- 
dered it a capital offence. The animosity of the Russian government was 
so great against the use of tobacco that a. special tribunal, the Chambre 
au Tabac, was constituted for the punishment of smokers; this was con- 
tinued until about the middle of the eighteenth century. At the present 
time the Russian peasantry are probably the greatest smokers in the 
world. In Constantinople, every Turk who was found smoking was pun- 
ished by having a pipe transfixed through his nose, and seated on an ass, 
with his face towards the tail, conducted in ridicule through the streets. 

Varieties —The uses and abuses of tobacco have been so severely tried 
as finally to have become the universal right of man. However applied 
to the human constitution, it imparts its active propensities. Chewing, 
smoking, and snuffing all alike communicate its effects, and either may 
become a necessary luxury. 

In an article of such universal use and value it is not surprising that 
numerous adulterations have crept into the manufacture of its several 
preparations. What these are and their effects on the system, and the 
best means of detecting them, is therefore of much moment to all in- 
dividual consumers, as “ Pig-tail,” “ Bogie,” “ Alloa,” “Cavendish,” “Short 
Cut,” “ Returns,” “ Birdseye,” “ Fanny Fern,” “ Negro Head,” &c., “ Ha- 
vanas,” “ Lucias,” “ Principes,” “ Kings,” “ Queens,” “Cheroots,” &c., 
“Scotch,” “Irish,” “Welsh,” “Grand Cairo,” “ Rappee,” “ Cephalic,” 
“ Grimstone’s-eye,” d&e., &c., all sometimes contain worse things than 
tobacco. 

Adulterations and their Constitutional Effects—The most eommon 
adulterations are, in ropacco, the leaves of dock, rhubarb, cabbage, potato, 
decayed moss, brown paper or mill-board, sugar, terra japonica, nitrate 
of potash, alum, carbonate of potash, common salt, nitrate of ammonia, 
muriate of potash, 

In sxurF, those articles marked in italics, and in addition, oxide of iron 
and alumina, chrome yellow, or chromate of lead, lime, bichromate of 
potash, oxide of lead, silica, powdered oris root, savory, rosemary, lavender, 
red ochre, yellow ochre, and various powdered vegetable substances which 
cannot be isolated. 

In cigars, hay, and paper tinted of a bister color, constitute the chief 
adulterations; traces of opium have sometimes been found in cheroots, 
but not in quantities nor frequency sufficiently often to justify its alleged 
commonness. Cigars are undoubtedly the purest form of tobacco, even 
though the tobacco be poor. The various qualities of tobacco adaptable 
to cigars, in a great measure obviate the temptation to add foreign 
substances to it; while of these—hay and paper—they only lessen the 

uantity of tobacco without injury to the system. 

Snuff, on the other hand, is the most injurious form of using tobacco, 
and this arises from the poisonous character of the adulterating substances ; 
otherwise it would be the least injurious, because it is applied to a smaller 
extent of the mucous membrane, and where its effects are chiefly local. 
Nevertheless, the sense of smell is impaired, and frequently also the sense 
of taste ; but these eflects are attributable to the irritation and subsequent 
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congestion of the lining membrane of the nose and fauces by the alkalies 
and salts, and the still more poisonous chromates which enter into the 
composition of snuff. The bichromate of potash is a potent poison. One 
twenty-fifth of a grain is usually fatal to a dog, and even the smallest por- 
tions are generally followed, sooner or later, by inflammation of whatever 
part to which it may be applied. 

The chromate of Jead, and red lead, are also of very poisonous nature, 
though not to the same degree as the chromate of potash. These are 
the substances, also, which are so often fatal to children fed on candy. 
The quantity of chromate of lead and red lead in snuff is often found to 
be four or five per cent, and there are numerous instances of paralysis 
and lead-cholic in snuff-takers, clearly attributable to the poison obtained 
from this source. The less severe effect of these poisons is habitual con- 
stipation, which is never the effect of pure tobacco, and rarely attends 
those who use it in other forms. Inflammation of the nerves, neuralgias 
in various parts of the system, cholera-morbus, and other affections which 
are common to most irritants taken into the system, are frequent diseases 
of snuff-takers. 

Tobacco-chewing, next to snuffing, is most injurious, and would doubt- 
less be equal to snuffing were it not for the usual habit of expectoration. 
The active principles of tobacco are taken into the system to greater 
extent in chewing than in any other way, and the injurious effects of it 
are oftener found in those who chew than in others. The common adul- 
terations in chewing tobacco are such as principally give it bulk and 
weight, excepting alum, terra japonica, and lead, which may be suspected 
whenever a chewer has constipated bowels. The last of these substances, 
lead, is sometimes introduced by means of lead foil instead of tin, for 
wrappers. 

The most usual fraud among tobacco dealers is moisture, which has 
the effect of augmenting the weight. 

Constitutional effects of Tobrcco—Tobacco smoking exemplifies in a 
peculiar manner the effects of tobacco, because, as a general thing, other 
substances do not find their way into the system with it. The first effect 
of tobacco is slight excitement, but this exists for a brief period only, and 
is then followed by a peculiar tranquility which pervades the whole sys- 
tem. The action of the heart is diminished, respiration seems to be 
carried on with an unusual smoothness, and a general duxur/ousness of 
feeling pervades—even the skin softens, or, if smoking is carried to excess, 
grows moist; the involuntary muscles are relaxed, and the usual effect 
of a morning cigar after breakfast is experienced. 

In plethoric persons, those who have an abundance of red blood, and 
who so live as to keep up the supply, and whose digestive functions are 
active, the effects of tobacco are salutary and may be indulged. But 
those who are of contrary temperament, whose circulation is weak, whose 
digestion is slow, these are not benefited, but injured, by the use of to- 
bacco. 

Nervous and irritable persons, those whom business excites, who are 
always impatient for results, and constantly exercising their brains in 
divining new inventions and enterprises, but who are impatient to adopt 
them, these are benefited by the tranquilizing effects of tobacco. 

Deep thinkers, who would draw upon resources long laid up by hard study, 
who would not again busy themselves in thumbing over volumes which have 
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already been read, but who, having once devoured them, would make the 
food their own, find much originality amidst the fumes of a savory cheroot. 
But students, who would master books, and remember their contents, 
who would lay up in store clear ideas, should never becloud themselves 
with smoke, nor in any other way detract from the most energetic appli- 
cation to the fulfillment of the object in view. The satisfying effect of 
tobacco on students is not calculated to promote advancement, but to re- 
tard it. Under its influence pages may be dreamed over without being 
taken in. 

No youth—no one not full grown should use tobacco. Secretions are 
always impaired by it, and a full development of the most healthy exercise 
of all the functions is rarely or never obtained under its influence. 

Finally, the use of tobacco may become more than a habit; it may 
become a necessity to the healthy exercise of functions long accustomed 
to it, or it may become fatal to the constitution from over-indulgence, and, 
in either case, one should be careful not to confound it with the effects of 
adulterations, such as are above pointed out. 

Detection of Adulterations—The easiest way for the detection of 
foreign leaves is to examine with the microscope, which exhibits the dif- 
ferent construction of whatever leaves may be present; but these are not 
the adulterations most apt to injure the constitution. For this purpose 
chemical tests have to be instituted ; and the same processes already given 
in previous papers, for the detection of the same poisons in other sub- 
stances, will be found equally efficacious for testing the purity of tobacco. 

Effects of Hubit—On once becoming fully addicted to the use of to- 
bacco, it becomes such an absolute necessity that the greatest distress 
arises from its privation. In the wintry solitudes of the Laplander or 
the Esquimaux, it becomes a necessary habit to their existence. The 
Arab, in the desert, would as soon part with his gourd as his pipe. And 
the sailor, grant him but this one luxury, and he will defy the fury of the 
elements. Nor is it less worshiped at the shrine of fashion. The fas- 
cinating influence of its effects once thoroughly iacorporated, under what- 
ever circumstances, becomes so wedded to the necessities of the functions, 
that health may not only suffer by its deprivation, but even life itself be- 
come, at least, a burthen. 

A contributor to the Dictionaire des Sciences Medicales relates a case 
he once witnessed, thus:—‘“I recollect, about twenty years ago, while 
gathering samples in the forest of Fontainbleau, I met a man stretched on 
the ground, who seemed to me to be dead, but on approaching him, be 
asked if I had any snuff; on my replying in the negative, he sank back 
almost in a state of insensibility. He remained in this state until I 
brought a person to him, who gave him several pinches, after which he 
informed us that he had set out on his journey that morning, supposing 
that he had his snuff-box along with him, but he soon found he had 
left it behind ; that he had traveled as long as he was able, till at length, 
overcome by distress, he found it impossible to proceed farther, and with- 
out my timely aid he would certainly have perished.” 

When the use of tobacco is carried to excess, general lassitude and in- 
disposition to any exertion, either mental or physical, followed by tremor 
and excessive perspiration, are the usual symptoms—dyspepsia usually 
supervenes. An erroneous notion prevails that smoking, or other use oi 
tobacco, will prevent the poisonous influence of malaria; so far from this 
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being the case, the excessive indulgence in tobacco, or the use of it by 

ersons not accustomed to it, when so exposed, render the system even 
more susceptible, The poison in malaria, whether animal or vegetable, 
is usually potent in proportion to whatever departure from the most per- 
fect standard of health and powers of endurance, and inasmuch as tobacco 
can in no respect heighten these, but rather lessen them, it would probably 
be beneficial to suspend its use altogether under such circumstances. It 
is well known to tobacco users that sickness creates a distaste for it, and 
that when the desire returns it may be looked upon as favorable to the 
restoration of health. 
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ACTION ON A PROMISSORY NOTE. 


In the United States Supreme Court, (First District.) Before the Hon. Justice 
Balcom. ‘The Bridgeport City Bank vs. the Empire Stone Dressing Company. 


This was an action on a promissory note for $6,292 38, made by one William 
J. Flagg, dated New York, February i1, 1854, at eight months, payable to the 
order of the North American Stone Dressing Company, and indorsed as follows :— 
“The North American Stone Dressing Company, Charles T. Shelton, Treasurer 
—The Empire Stone Dressing Company, George Sherman, Secretary—Charles 
T. Shelton.” 

The defence was, that the indorsement of the note by the secretary was un- 
authorized ; that notice of protest was not given to the defendants, and that 
Shelton, the last indorser, took up the note after its maturity, and afterwards left 
it with the plaintiffs as collateral security for the payment of six other notes, 
discounted for him by the bank ; that the indorser, Shelton, having thus paid 
the note to the plaintiffs, and afterwards left it with them, after due, as collat- 
eral for a loan, the plaintiffs took the note subject to the equities between Shel- 
ton and the defendants ; that the indorsement of the defendants was obtained: by 
Shelton without any consideration therefor, and, consequently, that the plaintiffs 
could not recover anything on the note against the defendants. 

The signature of the secretary was admitted, and the plaintiffs proved that 
the secretary of the defendants has authority to indorse notes in the prosecution 
of their business, and that the plaintiffs, on request of Shelton, discounted the 
note on the 10th day of June, 1854, in good faith, upon the credit of the defend- 
ants; that the note was discounted for account of the defendants, and the pro- 
ceeds paid to Shelton. 

Plaintiffs further proved that the defendants became insolvent as early as June, 
1854, and in that month, or in July, sold out all their property to another com- 
pany, from which time the defendants not only ceased to carry on any business, 
but had no other office than that occupied by their president, a lawyer, in Trin- 
ity Building, in this city, in which office were kept a few of the books of the 
company, and that there was no sign upon the president’s door indicating that 
such was the office of the defendants. laintiffs also showed, by the testimony 
of a notary and his assistant, that the note fell due on Saturday ; that the notices 
of protest were drawn up on the same day, and that, although the notary had 
long known of the insolvency of the defendants, inquiry was made on the Mon- 
day following, at Trinity Building, (given in the City Directory as the office of 
the company,) of the porter of the building, for the office of the defendants, and 
a notice of protest, directed to George Sherman, Secretary of the Empire Stone 
Dressing Company, was left with the porter ; that afterwards, on the same day, 
a notice, with the same address, was taken to No. 62 East 'T'wenty-seventh-street, 
the former residence of the secretary ; that the house being closed, and the no- 
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tary being informed that George Sherman had removed to Cincinnati, the notice 

was, on the same day, ine] and mailed to him, as such secretary, at that 

par. The notary further testified, that he believed he sent two notices to the 
ost-office, one directed to Sherman, secretary of defendants at Cincinnati, and 

the other to him, as such secretary, New York. The assistant testified that the 

notary gave him two inclosures for the Post-office, (one of which he remembered 

a — to Cincinnati,) and that he put them both in the office the same 
onday. 

Defendants offered in evidence an agreement made between the plaintiffs by 
one Fairchild, their cashier, and Charles F. Shelton, by one Nichols, to the effect 
that the note of Flagg, due October 14, 1854, and protested for non-payment, 
was left with the plaintiffs as collateral security for the payment of six certain 
notes, therein described, and that when the above six notes were paid the Flagg 
note was to be given up. 

The plaintiffs then called a former president of the bank. who testified that he 
was the president at the time Flagg’s note was discounted, and was protested, 
and also when the six notes referred to in the agreement were left with the bank 
by Shelton ; that these notes were not discounted, but only left as collateral se- 
curity for the Flagg note, and that the cashier had no authority to discount notes 
or to make the alleged agreement, or to release any of the parties to the Flagg 
note, and that said agreement was made without the knowledge of the board 
of directors, 

The evidence being closed, the judge held, that where there is no dispute about 
the facts, it is well settled in this State that what constitutes due diligence is a 
question of law; that great diligence is not required ; and thet in this case the 
holder had used reasonable diligence ; also, that the plaintiffs by discounting the 
note, under the facts proved, became bona fide holders, and that their position as 
such was not changed by the subsequent agreement with Shelton, «s to the six 
notes ; and he thereupon directed the jury to bring in a verdict for plaintiffs, for 
the amount of the note and interest, deducting the amount of one of the six 


notes admitted to have been paid to the bank, with liberty to defendants to 
make a case to be heard at General Term in the first instance, and a stay of 
twenty days. Verdict for $7,138 02. 

Truman Smith and H. & OC. T. Andrews, for plaintiffs; William M. Evarts 
and C. F. Sanford, for defendants. 


STATE AND COUNTY TREASURER. 


In the Superior Court, Ohio—May, 1858. Before Judge Spencer. Hatch 
& Langdon vs. Hamilton Pollock, Treasurer of Symmes township. 


Judge Spencer delivered the opinion of the court in this case. The plaintiff 
below, as Treasurer of Symmes township, sued the plaintiff in error, averring 
that, as such treasurer, he deposited with the defendants, in April, 1857, $2,365 
of the township money, which was to be repaid, with 6 per cent interest, in sums 
as required by plaintiff to meet the demands upon him in his official capacity ; 
that part of said money had been repaid; but that there was a balance still due 
from the defendants of $1,065, with interest, which the defendants refused to pay 
over on demand; whereupon he asks judgment, &c. 

To the petition there was a general demurrer, and judgment upon it in favor 
of the plaintiffs, with interest from the time of the demand made, to reverse 
which is the object of the present action. 

Two objections have been taken to the petition :— 

1. That plaintiff has no legal capacity to sue. 

2. That the contract of loan was illegal and void, because prohibited by 
statute. 

Upon the first proposition we remark that, assuming the contract to be valid, 
the defendants, having contracted with the plaintiff, in his official capacity as 
treasurer of the township, have admitted his legal existence and capacity to 
contract, and to enforce such contract. 
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The second proposition presents the only question of serious difficulty. 

The third section of “ An act to punish the embezzlement and use of publie 
moneys,” provides to the effect, that if any officer, agent, or servant of the State, 
county, township, &c., intrusted with the care of the funds or other property of 
such State, &c., shall deposit or place the same in the hands of any other per- 
son or persons with an expectation or upon an agreement to receive therefor, 
by way of bonus or benefit, interest or any other valuable thing, he shall be fined 
in a sum equal to the amount thus deposited for the use of said State, town- 
ship, &e. 

it will be seen from this provision that the loan or deposit made by the plain- 
tiff in this case, was as an officer or servant of the township; it was of funds 
belonging to the township ; it secured a bonus by way of interest to the town- 
ship, and it was prohibited by the express letter of the law, as it is clearly 
within its terms. It was, therefore, an unlawful act, and the contract founded 
upon it is unlawful and void. (State vs. Executors of Buttles, 3 Ohio S. R., 
319.) So far, then, as it is sought to hold the defendants liable, as upon an ex- 
press contract, to return the money with interest, it cannot be enforced, upon 
the maxim, “eax turpi contractu non oritur actio.” Nor could the township, if 
suing in its corporate capacity through its trustees, maintain an action on such 
a coutract ; for, by so doing, it undertakes to, and necessarily does, ratify the 
contract. But there is no authority vested in townships, or township trustees, 
or a township treasurer, to loan the township funds on interest. What then? 
Is the money in such cascs entirely lost to the township? Not so; if the loan 
be void, the defendants acquired thereby no title to the funds, but became the 
mere bailees of the plaintiff or of the township—bound to restore the money on 
demand as the property of the township. 

In this point of view, has the plaintiff a legal right to sue on behalf of the 
township? It seems clear to us that he has, as trustee of an express trust, hav- 
ing a qualified interest in the funds of the township confided to his possession 
and sale keeping. By law the treasurer is made the depository of the township 
funds ; as such he has a qualified interest in them after they have come into his 
possession ; and, undoubtedly, has a right to reclaim them in behalf of his cestut 
que trust (the township) from all wrong-doers. Nor has he any power by any 
act of his own, to release or surrender such right of possession and control. 
Here the defendants themselves are shown to be wrong-doers, having unlawfully 
come by the funds of the township deposited in its treasury, and not the less so, 
because of the treasurer's consent, for he had no authority to give such con- 
sent. 

We consider, then, that the case stands upon the same principle that it would 
if the defendants had taken these moneys from the s‘rong box of the treasurer ; 
the latter would have a right to reclaim them as the trustee for the township. 
In such case he recovers not upon contract, but for the unlawful detention or con- 
version of the public funds in and to which the plaintiff, as custodian, has a 
qualified interest and the right of possession. ‘The amount of such recovery 
should be the money received. with lawful interest from the time of demand. 
For this amount the judgment at special term was rendered. ‘There is no ap- 
parent error in the judgment, which must be affirmed, with costs, 

Tilden and Rairden for plaintiffs in error ; Strait and Hollister on the other 
side. 

DECISION IN ADMIRALT¥Y—EXCEPTIONS TO REPORT—COLLISION—DAMAGES—COM- 
MON CARRIER—INSURANCE. 


In the United States District Court. Before Judge Betts. Alfred H. Hovey 
vs. the steamboat Sarah E. Brown. 


This ease came up on exceptions to the commissioner’s report. The action 
was for injury done by the steamboat toa vessel called the Mist, then in the 
possession of the libelant, and to the merchandise put on board her by its owners, 
and committed to the libelant’s charge as a common carrier. The answer of the 
claimant denied the right set up by the libelant, and also denied that he had paid 
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any money to the owaers of the cargo because of any injury to it. The court, 
upon hearing the cause, gave a decree for the libelant, and referred it to a com- 
missioner to compute the damage. On the reference it appeared that the gross 
amount of the injuries caused by the collision was $6,667 81, including lighter- 
age and preservation of the property, and that there was realized from its sale 
$2,353 59, leaving a balance of $4,314 24, for which sum, besides lighterage, 
towing, and interest, the commissioner reported. ‘The libelant held a general 
policy of insurance covering the property in question, upon which the libelant 
was paid by the company $2,950. The claimant alleged that this amount should 
have been deducted from the damages, as a satisfaction and extinguishment so 
far of the cause of action, and excepted to the report on this ground, and also 
upon the ground that the libelant proved no actual payment by him to the owners 
of the cargo, and that the libelant was not entitled to damages beyond those 
actually sustained by the boat. 

Held by the Court—That the decision of the court upon the merits proceeded 
upon the ground that the libelant, as a common carrier, had a qualified property 
in the Mist and her cargo sufficient to enable him to maintain an action in bis 
own name for the injuries caused by the collision. That the claimant’s exception 
to the allowance of damages beyond what he had actually paid, goes to the 
merits of the action, and the question cannot be brought up again by exception, 
but must be raised if at all by appeal, or at least by motion for a new trial. 
Moreover, by the law of this State, a common carrier is a competent party to 
sue a wrong-doer for and recover the full value of property injuriously interfered 
with by strangers while in his possession, (7 Cowen, 670 ; 2 Keanan, 343 ;) the 
same privilege and authority has been recognized in Admiralty as belonging to 
him. ‘That the payment by the insurance company was not in favor of the steam- 
boat, or in discharge or extenuation of its liabilities. She, by her fault, had in- 
curred a liability to the amount decreed against her for the consequences of the 
collision. This single responsibility, and nothing more, is sought to be enforced 
against her by this action, and it clearly cannot be claimed, as an acquittance of 
that charge, that another party, under a contingent contract of insurance, paid 
the libelant a portion or the whole of the liability which the steamboat had 
legally incurred to him. There is no privity of contract or interest between the 
insurance company and the steamboat in this respect. The company and the 
libelant may stand in quite a different relation in respect to the application of 
that money, but whether the company attempts to reclaim the payment made on 
her contract or abandons it, is solely a question between that party and the libe!- 
ant, with which the claimant has no concern. (17 How. R., 152.) Exception, 
therefore, overruled, except that the claimant is entitled to a recomputation of 
the charges, to ascertain whether “lighterage and towage” has been twice al- 
lowed by the commission. 


DECISIONS IN ADMIRALTY. 


In the United States District Court. Before Judge Betts. Ferdinand Maas 
vs. the schooner Pedee. 


This was an action brought to recover for the non-delivery of 553 hides, shipped 
at Aspinwall on July 2, 1855, under a bill of lading consigning them to the 
libelant at this port. The schooner left Aspinwall, well manned and provided, 
but the crew were soon disabled by disease, and she was blown on the coast in 
almost a helpless condition, but was at last got into Carthagena in a crippled 
condition. A portion of the hides were found filled with vermin, and in a per- 
ishing condition. A survey was called on the cargo by the master of the schoon- 
er, under the advice of the American Consul and resident merchants conversant 
with the trade. A sale of the hides was advised, as being in a perishing con- 
dition. The master decided that to be the best course for the interest of the 
owners of the hides and the ship, and they were accordingly sold at auction. 
After being cleaned and prepared, they were shipped to New York, and brought, 
on sale, a considerable advance on the auction price. 

Held by the Court—Vhat the run of the schooner to Carthagena, and her de- 
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tention there, were the result of inevitable necessity, and the vessel is not re- 
sponsible to the libelant for non-delivery of the cargo, pursuant to the bills of 
lading, arising from that cause. That the auction sale was made in good faith 
by the master, and under the urgency of an apparently extreme necessity. That 
the master has authority in law to cause cargo in his charge, being in a perish- 
ing condition, and which he is unable otherwise to save or transmit pursuant to 
the contract of affreightment, to be sold at public auction for the benefit of whom 
it may concern, if he acts bona fide and under evidence showing a stringent ne- 
cessity for so doing. The reality of the peril or urgency which can justify a 
master in such an act is not to be determined by the after results. ‘l'hat the 
master becomes in such a case by implication clothed with power, if acting in 
entire good faith, to sell either ship or cargo, or both, and his acts in so doing 
will be upheld by the law, if upon all the facts before him it may be reasonably 
supposed a prudent owner personally present would have directed or approved 
the sale. That on the facts the master was justified in ordering the sale of the 
hides in question. Libel dismissed with costs. 


SUPPLIES——LIEN. 


In the United States District Court. Before Judge Betts. William Menzies 
vs. the bark Agnes. 


This was a libel to recover for certain timber furnished for the vessel to Ers- 
kine for building the same vessel. No direct evidence was given whether the 
timber was furnished to Erskine or directly to the vessel. But enough evidence 
was given to raise a presumption that the libelant and Erskine dealt in respect 
to the lumber on the understanding that it was supplied mainly, if not wholly, 
for the particular vessel. 

Held by the Court—That this affords adequate ground for lien in favor of the 
vendor to the value of the material used in the vessel. But it devolves upon 
the libelant to establish by clear evidence the quantity and value of the material 
procured for and used in constructing this vessel. Decree for the libelant, with 
reference accordingly. 


LIEN ON CANAL-BOATS. 
The following act of 1858 is important to our commercial readers :— 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE REGISTRY OF LIENS AND INCUMBRANCES UPON BOATS 
AND CRAFTS NAVIGATING THE CANALS OF THIS STATE, PASSED APRIL 15, 1858-- 
THREE-FIFTHS BEING PRESENT. 


Section 1. The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows, Any person having any lien or incumbrance on any 
canal-boat, steam-tug, scow, or other craft navigating the canals of this State, 
by a chattel mortgage, duly filed, may make a statement in writing, setting forth 
the nature of his claim, the time when the same arose, the manner in which it 
originated, and the amount of such lien and incumbrance, and may annex thereto 
an affidavit made by himself or his agent, or attorney, that the said statement is 
correct, and the claim just and true, and file the same in the office of the Auditor. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the said Auditor, on the receipt of the said 
statement, to file the same in his office, and to enter the substance in a book to 
be provided for that purpose, and the amount, if any, claimed to be due ; which 
book shall always during office hours be open for the inspection of all persons 
desiring to examine the same. 

Sec. 3. All claims and liens by chattel mortgage, a statement of which shall 
he filed as herein provided, shall, from the time of such filing, have preference 
and priority over all other claims and liens, in the same manner and to the like 
extent of claims and liens arising on chattel mortgages filed and entered in towns 
where the mortgagor resides, but shall not have any priority over existing liens 
aud claims. 

Sec. 4. The Auditor shall charge, for filing the said statement and making the 
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entry thereof as herein provided, the sum of fifty cents, and he shall not be obliged 
to file or enter the same until such sum is paid. 

Src. 5. Any statement made and filed as herein provided, and copies thereof 
duly certified by the Auditor in the manner required by law, may be read aud 
used as evidence in all courts of justice. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the first day of July next. 

PILOTAGE— UNDERWRITERS—TOWING. 

In the United States District Court. Before Judge Betts. Daniel C. Chap- 
man vs. the bark Lucerne. 

This suit was brought to recover the sum of $30 50, alleged to be due the 
libelant as pilotage. The bark, on a voyage from the coast of Africa to this 
port, put into Norfolk in distress, and was there abandoned by her owner to the 
underwriters. By their direction a steam-tug was sent from here to her, with a 
pilot and four seamen, to tow her to New York, the owner having no privity 
with that proceeding. The pilot who went did not go on board the bark at all, 
but remained on board the tug, which towed the bark to this port, and for 
those services he brings this suit. 

Held by the Court—That the bark being unnavigable, and brought home solely 
by the power of the tug, was not in a condition bringing her within the pro- 
visions of the State statute under which the libelant claims. (Laws of 1857, ch. 
243, sec. 29.) That the libelant, on the facts, was employed by the underwriters, 
and not by the owner or master of the bark; and that he performed no service 
to her, but remained on board the tug. Though told by the master of the tug 
off Barnegat to take charge of the bark, his charge only consisted in remaining 
on board the tug without having any control or direction of her navigation, and 
the libelant could not exercise in behalf of the bark, being towed as an inert 
body, his functions as pilot, nor even attempt to undertake them. That the libel- 
ant, upon the facts and law of the case, fails to establish any right of action 
against the bark. Libel dismissed with costs. 


OBSTRUCTING A CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. 


In the United States Circuit Court, April, 1858. Before Judge Hall. The 
United States rs. Timothy Desmond. 

This was an indictment for obstructing a Custom-house officer in the discharge 
of his duty. 

It appeared from the evidence that the defendant was a gatekeeper on Pier 
No. 44 North River, at which the steamer Kangaroo was lying; that the Cus- 
tom-house officer, Mr. Munroe, was on board the ship, and, hearing a confusion 
at the gate, went there, and found the defendant refusing to let parties in, where- 
upon he ordered him to open it, and, on his refusal, undertook to open it himself, 
and, in doing so, got hit on the head by the defendant with a stick. 

Judge Hall thought this was hardly a part of Munroe’s duty asa Custom- 
house officer, and the jury found a verdict of not guilty. 

For the United States, Mr. Joachimssen. For defendant, Mr. Donohue. 


ACTION ON A PROMISSORY NOTE. 


United States Circuit Court, Charleston, S. C. Hon, A. G. Magrath, pre- 
siding. W.T. Lane & Co. vs. Asa Gobbold. 

This was an action against one or two makers of what purported to bea 
promissory note, whereby defendant promised to pay $2,274 27 for value re- 
ceived, with current rate of exchange on New York, and all expenses of col- 
lection in case of suit, at the agency of the Mechanics’ Bank of Cheraw, South 
Carolina, at Marion, South Carolina. Defendant’s counsel contended that this 
was no promissory note—that if an agreement the consideration must be set 
out in the declaration, and all the facts established by proof; and so it was held 
by his Honor, that a paper writing containing a promise to do anything more 
than to pay a certain sum of money at a certain time, and at all events, is not 
a promissory note, but is a special agreement, and must be declared on as such. 
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OCEAN TELEGRAPH—ITS EFFECTS GENERALLY—COTTON IN TRANSITU-—-CONCENTRATION OF PRICES 
OPERATES UPON INLAND TRAFFIC — DULL SEASON GENERALLY — GOVERNMENT LOAN—DECAY OF 
REVENUES—REVENUKS FROM SUGAR—GOVERNMENT REVENUES QUARTERLY — GROSS REVENUES PP 
AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR BIDS FOR THE NEW FIVE PER CENT LOAN—ITS AWARD— of 
CAUSE OF CUSTOMS DECLINE—-EXCHANGE AGAINST NEW LOAN—RATES IN NEW YORK—SHIPMENTS 
OF SPECIE—RECKIPTS OF SPECIE—FRAZER'S RIVER—SHIPMENTS FROM BOSTON—KIND OF SPECIE 
SHIVFPED—SPECIE IN BANKS—ITS DISTRIBUTION—STATE OF CROPS—~ REQUIREMENTS OF SPECIE— 

RATES OF INTEREST — PROBABLE DEMAND FOR MONEY—UNITED STATES BANKS--WESTERN CUR- 

RENCY—THE CIRCULATION BY SECTIONS—-8STATE OF BUSINESS—-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 









Tue past month has been marked by the extraordinary feat of the connection 
of the Old and New Worlds by the agency of the telegraph, the effect of which 
is to half the time formerly necessary to receive replies between the two hemi- 
spheres, All the markets of the commercial world in Europe and America can 
now be laid before the well-informed merchant, as in a chart of the same date. 
At the same time, steam and multiplying lines of communication operated by it 
now bring each central city within about the same time of each other. On the 
day that a steamer sails for Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Havre, and New Or- 
leans, the prices of all those cities can be known at the same moment. Hence, 
operations are greatly simplified and made more direct. The business in cotton # 
has of late much increased in this city in “transitu,” the article being sold 
here by sample, and shipped direct to its destination from the South. The ocean 
telegraph, it is supposed, will much enhance this business, since the prices of 
Europe, being all concentrated here, where the samples are, a far greater latitude : 
will be given to the business. The operation of telegraphs and railroads on land & 
was to consolidate business as to locations, and to spread through the year in ad 
point of time. Instead of a visit to the city once in six months, to make one 
large bill of goods, the dealer could make a smaller purchase, and repeat his orders ' 
daily by telegraph as demand warranted through the season. Something like 4 
this will doubtless be the result of the ocean telegraph. The prices of cotton in 
all the ports of Europe will be known in New Orleans at the date of the de- 
parture of every vessel, and on every departure from Europe the state of the markets 
here with orders for goods will be received. As the season progresses here, a F 
delay of fourteen cays in giving an order will suffice to get the goods in the same 

time. Beyond these facilities for business no immediate change is to be expected 

from the operation of the telegraph. All business will soon accustom itself to 
the new influence, and it is perhaps a matter of congratulation that it goes into § 
operation at so dull a season, since at a highly speculative juncture it might 

have imparted an undue animation to enterprise. The improving business will it 
now grow up with its operation, and be influenced by its effects in bringing the i 
ideas and capital of Europe in closer relation to our enterprises. 

For the month there has been no marked adyanee in financial affairs, as a 
glance at the table of weekly bank statements in seven leading cities, under our 4 
head of “ Banking, Currency, aud Finance,” will demonstrate. The want of 
activity in business has allowed money to accumulate, until the specie in the 
banks of four leading cities is now $62,000,901. The loss of sugar in Louisiana 
by the freshets gave a spur to speculation in that article, which has caused 
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some demand for money and rise of prices in it. Otherwise, there has been little 
business movement to draw money. 

In our last we mentioned the projected loan of the Federal government to 
supply its wants. The taking of that loan has been the leading event of the 
past month. The position of the Federal government for the past year has been 


as follows :— 


First Second Third Fourth Total year to 
quarter. quarter, quarter. quarter. June 30, 1858, 


Revenue $20,929,819 31 $7,092,665 00 $8,002,528 85 $28,161,256 44 $70,273,869 
Expense 23,714,528 87 17,035,453 07 18,104,915 74 22,730,570 52 $1,585,467 
Of the receipts, $23,716,300 were for treasury notes, and of the expenditures, 
$8,217,283 were on account of the debt exclusive of interest, from which it re- 
sults that the ordinary expenditures exceeded the ordinary receipts $26,210,615, 
but the revenues of the first quarter were large, and the deficit has accrued alto- 
gether in the last three quarters. The whole revenue and expenditure for the 
last two years were as follows from official sources :— 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 


RECEIPTS, 


1857. 1858. 


ON 6 iin s0kh sc cxnviedicdinn 
Sales of lands............. 
Miscellaneous ........ceceeeeee 
Treasury notes. .......... 


Total receipts for fiscal year... 


$68,875,905 05 
8,829,486 64 
926,121 98 


$41,789,620 96 
8,518,715 87 
1,254,232 77 

23,716,300 00 





$68,631,513 67 


EXPENDITURES, 


GENEL. occ ccnecgc ces cesevieccees 
Toterior.......20++ 
WE ccccuces oe ceceeeencceees 
BAvy oc vccceccscccccvccvece 
Old debt.......-0..- 
Redemption loan of 1842....... 
” 1846... 
ba tS See 
% 1848....c006 
Redemption Texan stock........ 
Creditors of Texas........+.++- 
Bounty land stock .... 
Premium on stock 
Interest on public debt 
Payment of treasury notes....... 


seeeteeee 


Total expenditures........++. 


$27,531,922 37 
5,358,274 72 
19,261,774 16 
12,726,856 69 
508 21 
516,589 58 
714,018 26 
1,000,000 00 
898,150 00 
143,000 00 
629,353 24 
400 00 
363,572 39 
1,678,265 23 
100 00 


$70,822,724 85 


$70,278,869 60 


$26,287,822 20 
6,051,923 38 
25,485,383 60 
18,976,000 54 
5 00 

614,279 82 
26,400 00 
1,759,950 00 
1,435,900 00 
28,000 00 
88,788 42 
225 00 
574,443 08 
1,567,055 67 
8,639,300 00 


$81,585,467 71 


Of the new loan authorized to make good the deficit, the department adver- 
tised for $10,000,000 at 5 per cent interest, 15 years to run, and the bids, opened on 
August 8th, amounted to $38,271,000, at rates ranging from par to 107.03, those 
above 105.78, however, being only for small sums. The distribution of the loan 
appears to have been taken as follows :— 

Be Oe WO TET 8 PE OR, cess ccescccveccstcdcesses 
105 to 106 25 sececerrecees 


104.14 to 105 “ 
104.124 


$26,000 
4,350,000 
4,896,000 
223,000 


$10,000,000 


a ok) cab b a dds 0.0 bk eR 00.06 CREWR Ke bn 80 awRA 
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The award was as follows :— 


Per cent premium. Amount, 
Bank of Commerce.............from 4.58 to 5.67 $1,550,000 
G. S. Robbins & Sons.............. 5.05 to 5.78 2,000,000 
United States Trust Company ...... 4.65 to 5.07 500,006 
Commann & Co,......-. ccc seeeees 4.35 to 5.52 750,000 
Clark, Dodge & Co....... er ee 4.26 to 5.76 800,000 
Whitehouse, Son & Morrison. .... ces 4.21 to5.01 450,000 
Carroll, Livingston & Co ........... 4.124 to 4 72} 402,000 
Drexel & Oo., Philadelphia... ..... 4.29 to 5.04 500,000 
SEE AIDS se 0 6.44 von on hasan 4.29 to5.04 100,000 @) 
MEMEO © RAO 6 kc ccc cee: cccccccce 4.12} to 5.50 771,000 i. 
Trover & Colgate .........ceeeceee 4.53 to 5.08 500,000 4s 
Bank of the Republic....... .....+ tau tod. 100,000 My 
Hoffman & Ten Broeck....-......0 4.25 to5.10 70,000 i, 
Continental Bank ...........s.e0e. to 4.25 50,000 4 


Howland & Aspinwall. eeeree senes 


52 to 5.52 450,000 hh 
Hoguet & Boell, ........ssccceeees 4) 


26 to5.01 150,000 





4 

4 
Seamens’ Bank for Savings ......... 4.25 to5.265 100,000 
Obubb Brothers. 20.600 scccvesiees 4.14 to5.04 800,000 
Bank of the Metropolis ............ 4.12} to 5. 59,000 
M. Townsend, New Haven ......... «wa 80 6 100,000 
City Bank, New Haven............ 4 30 to 5.08 80,000 
New Haven Bank..,........0.s00- . oe to 4.50 20,000 4 
Tallmadge & Manly............00. 4.25 to 5.25 250,000 § 
Meigs & Greenleaf...........ese00 4.374 to 4.50 55,000 ‘i 
J. 0. Thatcher............ eesape 4.25 to4.81 200,000 ah 
H, J.Seaman...... eevees seecerees «oe 206, 25,000 fi 
Savings Bank, Baltimore........... coe O56, 50,000 ty 
R. W. Montgomery.........sees0e «oe to4.75 20,000 a 
State Bank of Troy ............6-- 6.03 to 7.08 20,000 a 
BE, B, Mute... ecose cecsccvasens 4.26 to4.51 40,000 ii 
Thomas J. Abbott... .crvecccccscee sax, Of, 6,000 4 
Joseph Fowler..........seeeeeeeees o ae 406. 5,000 Hy 
OF Pamdievvinscscssccccccccseces ova 08. 20,000 id 








EE Ah b4.4 6 RAR eee ehsRhendne cenebbbénkess ves $10,000,000 uy 


The average rate of premium is 4.907 per cent. 

Some portion of this amount found its way abroad afterwards, and supplied 4 
some exchange in the market. The decline in customs for the year has been 
$22,086,285, which at the average rate of duty represents $111,000,000 of dutiable 
goods; while, on the other hand, the exports have not greatly declined. Never- 
theless, the rates of bills have been sustained and were as follows :— 










July 26. August 2, August 16, 

Ee ee ee Pe --» 108%a 109% 1094a 110 1094 a 109% 
Parle icvsbGdvcwecsccccccccsce sooo @OslQh 6.18808. 11) 5:19}05.13 
EMRE BAIA, wacivvccssccscee: wees MOISE sic. a5.11 5.124a5.11} i 
cia | ee Eee saakeeee §.11$a6.12$ 56.11$45.124 6.114a5.114 
RUMOR Fanciers cccicurins 4lga 41% 4l4a 41% 4lga 41% 
i ee whee 41fa 42 4lga 412 41a 42 
eS iveas 92a 80 94a 7192 798 a 80 
Prussian thal'rs, on Berlin, Liepzig, 

ids owst¥es: didvice "28a 84 "3 a 73% "2ta 8} i 
Ns disk vdvvitnin be necks 86a 862  86$a 365 864a 862 Pi 


With these rates of specie there has been a continued shipment of specie, not, 
however, in degree equal to the corresponding period last year. The compara- 
tive receipts and shipments in the city, with the amount remaining in the city, 
were as follows :— 
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GOLD RECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EXPORTED FROM NEW YORK WEEKLY, WITH THE 
AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN THE CITY, 


c 1897. 


1868 








Received. 
veveee $1,269,107 
veeee 1,460,900 

225,955 
1,097,186 


eeaeee 
see ree 
eens 


1,296,108 
636,000 


seeeee 


1,004,100 
1,487,198 

375,800 
1,229,238 


140,075 
1,800,000 


198,000 
1,658,072 


1,892,000 
1,591,107 

200,000 
1,488,040 


Total...... 24,175,217 


Exported. 
781,296 


1,177,812 
848,216 
279,667 

26,708 
967,405 
422,914 
806,351 

$8,734 
742,238 
468,698 
779,892 
106,200 

1,711,890 
671,101 

1,826,629 
353,166 

2,714,002 
489,668 

8,894,892 

2,045,389 

2,019,406 

68,228 

1,184,115 
523,368 

1,893,893 
896,407 

1,615,932 
930,430 


be dae 4 


Received. 


1,566,779 
1,348,507 
1,640,430 
1,279,184 

11,000 
1,403,949 


1,325,198 
41,208 
1,550,000 


1,163,818 


1,581,514 


Specie in 


‘ea | 
Total 


Exported. sub-treasury, in the city. 
$250,000 $1,607,440 $1,045,490 $2,984,000 $33,145,266 


1,244,368 
57,075 
2,928,271 
48,850 
641,688 
128,114 
297,898 
225,274 
116,114 
83,120 
115,790 
260,246 
208,163 
15,850 
186,878 
106,110 
720,710 
682,862 
400,300 
51,425 
16,616 
68,318 
276,487 
817,110 
564,030 
637,240 
1,028,270 
803,318 
786,841 
440,729 


8,078,900 
8,288,500 
8,168,787 
8,884,800 
8,360,000 
8,420,900 
2,996,700 
2,964,000 
6,853,852 
6,141,594 
5,548,069 
4,875,975 
8,841,577 
8,696,071 
8,145,400 
2,874,200 
6,853,590 
5,566,300 
6,398,500 
5,263,800 
4,803,609 
7,778,108 
7,461,600 
5,820,000 
5,342,200 
5,157,650 
5,886,000 
5,144,700 
5,558,400 
12,886,800 


88,908,151 
84,561,500 
88,821,785 
83,611,075 
84,776,076 
85,079,294 
85,786,431 
85,925,076 
87,681,656 
87,071,066 
87,078,069 
86,912,411 
87,085,026 
87,808,806 
88,209,613 
88,327,346 
41,586,300 
$9,613,700 
87,894,600 
$8,053,660 
88,170,900 
88,011,251 
89,410,688 
$9,650,000 
40,047,800 
40,485,000 
40,851,000 
40,856,800 
40,699,200 
44,037,300 





29,433,604 


4,722,751 


6,399,988 


eeereeee 


The Frazer’s River movement has continued. in connection with the dullness of 


business there, to diminish the receipts of gold from California, but, on the other 
hand, the exports are much less. Including the amounts remitted from Boston, 
the shipments from January to August Ist were $! 7,159,238, against $32,534,167 
same period last year, a diminution of over $15,000,000, which has accumulated in 
banks. The kind of specie and its destination that has been shipped is seen as 
follows :-— 
SHIPMENTS OF SPECIE FROM PORT OF NEW YORK. 
American French Spanish 
coin, Bars. Silver. Sov'reigns, D’bloons, gold. silver. Total. 
409,612 2,007,870 84,259 5,426 2,457,197 
296,213 366,667 ; 662,880 
2OOD 2 ids cies 22,900 
1,639 4,015 
8,074 
83,074 
700 
5,130 
15,000 
5,000 


Liverpool.... 
Havre........ 


Bremen ..... a 
Hamburg..... 8,074 .. eae anes 
Porto Rico... ere ae rare sisi 
Gonaives .... 700 

Buenos Ayres. 
St. Thomas .. 
Cuidad, Boliv’r 
Arroga See 
Laguayra.... 5,000 
Santa Martha. iene 


5,376 


15,00¢ 
5,000 


1,600 
57,105 1,600 
169,212 29,735 


10,802 8,224,570 


July 12, Aug. 16 742,238 2,874,527 4,000 84,289 
18,418 6,019,830 


May 8, Aug. 16 1,249,425 4,319,229 89,496 278,831 
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The taking of the new loan of the government has caused the transfer of con- 
siderable sums of specie from the banks to the government vaults, and much of 
this has come from institutions which sold out their stocks last year when the 
government gave a higher price for them, and are now able to get them back on 
better terms. The Bowery Savings Bank, of New York, as an instance, has 
been carrying $888,000 in gold with this view. Some considerable portions of 
the loan will go abroad. ‘There have been sales in the New York stock ex- 
change at rates apparently less than the bids ; this arises from the fact that the 
sales by the resolution of the board are “ flat.” or without interest, until January. 
That is to say, the seller of the stock keeps the interest until January, 1859. 

The bank loans have not increased much during the month, but it is the dull 
season, and similar features continue to prevail abroad. The amount of specie 
in the banks of six cities was as follows, comparatively :— 

SPECIE IN BANKS. 
October. March 11, April 8. May 13. June 13, July 

London, $35,850,110 $88,652,091 $88,627,166 $86,940,942 $86,530,138 g04.217, 505 
Paris... 85,585,613 63,328,865 71,780,888 82,998,386 85,716,528 98,991,184 
N. York 7,843,230 82,961,076 32,086,436 84,780,728 88,367,253 85,328,184 
N.Orl’ns = 8,230,370 10,978,759 10,808,605 10,615,535 16,812,287 10,877,768 
Boston. 2,563,112 7,589,968 8.505,312 9 210,111 9,410,569 9,000,663 
Philad.. 2,071,434 6,448,514 6,183,289 17,019,204 7,055,188 6,399,754 
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Total 86,748,890 208,834,278 218,003,696 231,509,906 232,891,913 244,855,448 
The aggregate accumulation continues from month to month, but the period 
is now reached when the sum of specie held at all the great centers is usu- 
ally at its highest, and the outflow generally commences for the service of the 
crops. At Paris, the amount is nearly as large as ever before, and the total 
amount at all points is far larger than at any previous period. It is to be borne 
in mind this year, that no great expenditure or enterprises are on foot to Gause 
an extra demand for money. War expenditures in Europe are comparatively 
small. Railway enterprises are in abeyance. There is no commercial specula- 
tion at present, and the crops everywhere promise so well as to indicate low : 
prices ; and, therefore, to tempt no money into investments. It is, therefore, to 
be supposed that the usual continued current of money will be small this year, 
and that the rates will continue low. In fact, experience shows that after all 
former revulsions like that of 1825, 1838, and 1848, the rate of interest remained 
very low for a number of years, at least during those years when the crops of 
food in England were good. Such a period is now just entered upon, and no 
material demand for money to cause a rise in its rates is shortly to occur. The 
crops of the United States still promise, in the aggregate, to be good, although 
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complaints are everywhere heard of losses in localities. The fall in prices and \ 
the stagnation of business drive in a large bank circulation, and the official i 


report from Wahington, published under our “ Banking Department,” shows the 
aggregate circulation to have fallen from $214,778,822, January, 1857, to 
$155,208,344, January, 1858, or a decline of $59,570,478. The greatest decline 
in this circulation was in the Middle States, and the smallest in the Western. 







CIRCULATION OF BANKS IN UNITED STATES BY SECTIONS, 
+ Eastern. Middle. Southern, Southwest. West. Total 

857.. $53,554,041 $62,596,774 $38,788,052 $37,792,261 $22,147,594 $214,778,822 

1858., 41,417,692 44,187,749 27,751.55] 23,727,772 18,123,580 155,208,344 




















. $12,136,849 $18,509,023 $11,037,001 $13,964,489 $4,023,614 $59,570,478 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO, LL. 22 
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The decrease of Eastern notes is, to some extent, due to the fact that the circu- 
lation sent out by arrangement with railroads for Western circulation returned 
upon them, and was, in fact, a reduction of Western currency. Otherwise, the 
local currency at the West seems to have been reduced in a ratio less than the 
other sections, and, perhaps, precisely for the reason that that section has paid 
up less. The business of the season has, thus far, not been active, but prices 
have been well maintained. There has been a struggle between the want of goods 
and the indisposition to submit to the terms of diminished credit that have been 
persisted in; while on the other hand, the small make of goods has afforded 
ground for higher anticipation ; the more so, that the cheapness of food in Eng- 
land and Western Europe is likely to enhance the eonsumption of merchandise. 

The decline in goods entered for consumption, as well as those entered for 
warehouse, continues to manifest itself in a marked manner. Not only dutiable, 
but free goods, diminish in the aggregate, and the receipts at the port are barely 
half those of the same period last year, as follows :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN JULY. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Entered for consumption......... $13,008,485 $19,288,885 $26,042,740 $14,013,659 
Entered for warehousing........ 2,481,756 4,907,675 6,796,885 2,949,166 
Free goods bvk cue Pe Ge RPE 799,671 1,280,854 2,455,333 1,506,027 
Specie and bullion...........+. 69,085 238,918 505,298 86,895 





Total entered at the port........ $16,308,947 $25,716,882 $35,800,206 $18,505,747 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 2,029,164 2,187,887 10,470,820 8,164,538 


The quantity thrown upon the market was still less, as last year it included 
$10,470,820 withdrawn from warehouse, while only $3,164,538 were so entered 
for this year. Thus the total on which duties were paid was $36,513,560, while 
this year only $17,178,107 of merchandise was thrown upon the market. 

The value of foreign goods entered at this port during the first seven months 
of the current year is $76,439,252 less than for the corresponding total for 1857, 
and $53,727,860 less than for the same period of 1856 :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY IsT. 
1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Entered for consumption........ $58,906,280 $99,589,770 $91,280,614 $50,334,179 
Entered for warehousing ....... 16,264,647 21,093,824 47,911,631 15,185,419 
Free goods. 8,562,298 12,371,647 11,680,078 12,955,525 
Specie and bullion....... cout ys 523,151 968,500 5,857,810 1,815,258 





Total entered at the port........ 84,256,376 134,018,241 156,729,683 80,290,381 
Withdrawn from warehouse..... 14,270,284 13,105,204 23,616,081 25,076,502 
Included in the imports at New York, for the month of July, were dry goods 
amounting to $7,599,039, being $13,330,542 less than the total for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The total thrown upon the market shows a still 
greater difference, as will appear from the following comparison :— 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 

1855, 1856. 1857. 1858. 
$2,683,257 $4,181,850 $6,996,986 $2,691,875 
1,004,456 1,981,159 2,644,673 1,066,295 
Manufactures of silk........... 8,458,988 4,829,850 6,488,722 2,244,955 
Manufactures of flax 690,757 791,684 1,034,170 575,752 
671,008 910,897 1,187,900 417,254 


—— ——— - 








Total. ...cccccccesecceees $8,508,406 $12,644,440 $18,317,451 $6,996,131 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, | 
1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Manufactures of wool........... $850,944 $407,577 $2,644,823 $409,266 
Manufactures of cotton......... 121,677 81,683 639,531 131,971 i 
Manufactures of silk............ 255,550 220,175 2,042,522 192,302 
Manufactures of flax........... 89,832 89,929 $92,013 88,225 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 43,158 71,181 247,997 90,665 5 
i 















RG a Re etees $861,161 $820,495 $5,966,886 $912,429 
Add entered for consumption.... 8,508,406 12,644,440 18,347,451 6,996,131 




















Total thrown on market.... $9,369,567 $18,464,985 $24,314,337 $7,908,560 





ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 


Manufactures of wool........-. $224,725 $657,573 $1,235,008 $870,985 4 
Manufactures of cotton......... 101,494 176,222 408,236 63,427 1 











Manufactures of silk....... cans 214,569 218,131 568,065 70,999 i 
Manufactures of flax........... 74,186 69,699 164,535 54,452 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 45,124 65,364 206,291 48,045 ij 











PU cnnkccaesensapakane $660,098 $1,171,989 $2,582,180 $602,908 4 
Add entered for consumption..... 8,508,406 12,644,440 18,347,451 6,996,131 i 












Total entered at port....... $9,168,504 $13,816,429 $20,929,581 $7,599,039 










This makes the total receipts of dry goods at New York, since January Ist, : 
$36,546,940 less than for the same period of last year, and less than for the same ; 
period of a number of years previous :— } 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR SEVEN MONTHS, 
FROM JANUARY Ist. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


















1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Manufactures of wool.......... $7,864,810 $15,293,314 $14,405,242 $7,667,688 
Manufactures of cotton......... 4,664,781 10,222,188 11,593,109 4,886,559 
Manufactures of silk....... wees 11,257,784 19,486,648 17,805,042 8,855,134 
Manufactures of flax........... 2,915,355 5,109,742 4,104,518 2,115,268 






Miscellaneous dry goods........ 2,789,645 4,452,102 4,420,275 —-:1,782,432 














We cbeccgiessecncsons «. $29,492,325 $54,563,939 $52,328,186 $25,307,081 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 












89 1856. 1857. 1858. F 
Manufactures of wool.........+. $1,542,617 $1,209,488 $3,688,668 $2,606,395 4 
Manufactures of cotton.......... 1,772,858 1,585,179 2,402,012 ~—- 2,947,330 te 
Manufactures of silk..... ...... 1,833,488 1,467,799 8,244,488 2,581,656 
Manufactures of flax..........+. 872,100 745,955 1,128,012 1,544,048 
Miscellaneous dry goods....... 578,745 298,806 591,981 943,991 








Total withdrawn.........+- $6,599,748 $5,267,177 $11,055,156 $10,623,420 
Add entered for consumption.... 29,492,825 54,563,989 52,328,186 25,807,081 


Total thrown upon market... $36,092,073 $59,821,116 $63,383,342 $35,990,501 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Manufactures of wool,.......... $1,262,361 $1,988,598 $5,849,836 $1,492,256 
Manufactures of cotton......... 1,095,280 1,260,818 2,502,580 1,441,855 
Manufactures of silk............ 1,641,274 1,547,504 8,989,463 914,698 
Manufactures of flax........... 696,792 514,288 1,458,629 594,960 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 586,361 527,809 1,087,699 418,308 


Total.......ccceeececseeee $5,232,068 $5,753,007 $14,388,107 $4,862,277 
Add entered for consumption.... 29,492,325 54,563,939 52,328,186 25,807,081 








Total entered at the port..... $34,724,393 $60,296,946 $66,716,293 $30,169,358 
The cash duties received at the port of New York, during the month of July, 
are very small, being less than half than for the same period last year: they are 
reckoned, of course, upon the goods thrown on the market. The total does not 
include the hospital money, and thus varies slightly from the deposits at the sub- 
treasury on account of the Collector. We annex a comparative summary :— 
CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 
1856. 1856. 1857. 1858. 


In July............. $3,787,841 95 $5,441,544 27 $6,987,019 61 $3,387,305 
Previous 6 months.... 14,299,945 71 22,541,145 75 19,298,521 81 10,089,113 





Total since Jan. Ist. $18,087,287 66 $27,982,690 02 $26,280,540 92 $18,476,418 

The domestic exports from New York to foreign ports, for the month of July, 
have been larger than for the corresponding month of last year, but far below 
the shipments for July of 1856, both in produce and specie. Thus the total, 
exclusive of specie, is $1,870,480 less than for July, 1857. We annex a com- 
parison including three years :— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 
1856. 1856. 1857. 1858. 

Domestic produce.......... --- $8,960,757 $6,901,272 $4,278,696 $4,771,962 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 185,557 22,423 407,697 70,463 


Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 210,320 108,617 582,059 277,419 
Specie and bullion ........ ... 2,923,824 5,278,126 8,628,377 2,801,496 








Total exports............. $7,279,958 $12,310,438 $8,891,829 $7,921,340 
Total, exclusive of specie.. 4,356,634 7,032,312 5,263,452 6,119,844 
This leaves the total foreign exports from New York since January Ist, ex- 
clusive of specie, $7,161,942 less than for the corresponding seven months of last 
year :-— 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr. 
1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Domestic produce........ eeoeee $80,298,181 $44,678,165 $38,725,386 $33,352,354 
Foreign merchandise (free)....... 8,289,114 592,508 2,815,874 853,024 


Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 3,200,172 1,832,668 2,883,956 2,557,844 
Specie and bullion............. 19,998,119 19,501,927 26,026,489 15,161,455 





Total exports............+. $56,785,586 $66,605,268 $69,951,605 $51,924,677 
Total, exclusive of specie... 36,787,467 47,103,341 43,925,166 86,763,222 
The great decline has been in the exports of specie, which last year went freely 
forward. This year money is cheap abroad, and the balance due on the current 
year’s business has probably been in favor of this country. The large crop of 
cotton has aided the exports of domestic goods, 
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NEW YORK CITY BANKS, CAPITALS, DIVIDENDS, PRICES, 


Names of Companies, 
America 

American Exchange... . 
Atlantic....... Cite okies 
Artisans’ 

Butchers’ & Drovers’... 
Broadway........0++- 
Bull’s Head.......... 
Corn Exchange....... 
Commerce........ “ee 
City... .... PS ree 
REE RE 
Chatham 

Citizens’. 

Continental ...... agers 
Commonwealth....... 
Diy D00k.. os 5.2 ws 
East River..... Ayo ee 


Greeuwich..... gene's 
Hanover 

Importers’ and Traders’ 
Irving 

Leather Manufacturers’ 
Manhattan 
Merchants’........ ee 
Merchants’ Exchange. . 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Mercantile. ........ i 
Metropolitan 
Marine.... 
Mechanics’........- Ge 


New York Exchange. . 
New York County.... 
Ocean....... eecceeece 
Oriental. , 


eer eeeeeeee 


People’s....... ceoeee 
POGEG oss hc cs on en 
Republic 

St. Nicholas 

Shoe and Leather..... 
Seventh Ward ....... 


Williamsburg City.... 


Capital. 
2,878,325 
4,724,475 

400,000 

600,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 

178,300 
1,000,000 
8,317,680 
1,000,000 

800,000 

450,000 

400,000 
2,000,000 

750.000 

200,000 

800,000 

600,000 

200,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

500,000 

600,000 
2,050,000 
2,071,637 
1,235,000 

400,000 
1,000,000 
8,921,600 

650,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,568,875 
1,434,187 
1,000,000 

750,000 

180,000 

200,000 
1,000,000 

800,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 

412,000 

422,709 
2,000,000 

760,000 
1,451,840 

500,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 
1,500,000 

800,000 


Shares, 


80,000 
60,000 

4,000 
24,000 
82,000 
40,000 

6,932 
10,000 
83,178 
10,000 

8,000 
18,000 
16,009 
20,000 

7,500 
14,000 

6,000 
20,000 

8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
12,000 
41,000 
42,000 
24,700 
16,000 
10,000 
40,000 
15,C00 
80,000 
10,000 
24,187 
80,060 
10.000 
25,500 

1,300 

2,000 
20,000 
12,000 
20,000 
90,000 
16,300 

8,454 
20,000 

7,500 
14,618 
10,000 
40,000 
20,000 
76,000 

6,000 


Par. 
$100 

100 

100 


Last 
divid'’nds, 


Dividends papable. 


Jan. & July. 
May & Nov. 


June & Dee. 
May & Nov. 
Jan. & July. 
Jan, & July. 
Sept. & March. 
Feb. & Aug. 
Jan. & July. 
May & Nov. 


Quarterly.* 
Jan. & 
Feb. & 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May & 
ro & 
Jan. & 
Jan. & 
Feb. & 
Feb. & 
June & 
Jan. & 
May & 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
June & 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


July. 


July. 


Nov. 
July. 
July. 
July. 


Dee, 
July. 
Nov. 
July. 
July, 
July. 
July. 
July. 
July. 

Oct. 
July. 
July, 
July. 
July. 
Aug, 
Aug. 
July. 


July. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Ge Ce Ce Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Be Ee Oe Be oe & oe & oe & 


* January, April, July, October. 


July. 
Aug, 


July. 
July. 


July. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July. 


Dee. 


3¢ 


toh Cohe Ro top ae oe 


ae 


op 


_ 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 
Tsrasury DerartMent, April 22, 1858, 


Sir :—I have the honor to submit a report on the condition of the banks 
throughout the Union, in compliance with the following resolution of the House 
of Representatives, adopted July 10, 1832 :— 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to lay before the 
House, at the next and each successive session of Congress, copies of such state- 
ments or returns, showing the capital, circulation, discount, specie, deposits, and 
condition of the different State banks, and banking companies, as may have 
been communicated to the Legislatures, Governors, or other officers of the several 
States within the year, and made public ; and where such information cannot be 
obtained, such other authentic information as will best suit the deficiency.” 

At the date of the bank statements received at this department for the last 
year, there were in the whole Union 1,422 banks, including 138 branches; be- 
sides 51 banks from which no returns have been received, making a total of 
1,473. 

The returns show that there has been an increase of bank capital during the 
last year of $23,788,113. It is now $394,622,799. But, whilst the capital has 
been increased, the loans and discounts, and the bank circulation (the notes of 
the banks) have very materially decreased. Of the first, there were reported, 
for the year 1856-57, $50,273,607 more than for the year 1855-56 ; whilst for 
1857-’58, they are less by $101,291,605 than they were for the year 1856-'67. 
The decrease in the circulation is also very considerable, being at the close of 
the last year $59,570,478 less than at the close of the year 1856. 

Whilst there has been an increase of bank capital, and a very great reduction 
in the amount of loans and circulation, there has been a considerable increase of 
specie, the amount in possession of the banks being, at the beginning of the 
present year, $74,412,832, which is $16,062,994 more than they returned at the 
commencement of the year 1857. But as this extraordinary augmentation can- 
not be ascribed to any permanent causes, it is probable that the specie in the 
banks will be considerably less at the close of the present year than it was at 
the beginning of it. The causes of the increase have been the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks,‘and the unprecedented accumulation of coin in 
the banks of the cities of New York and New Orleans, chiefly in the former. 

Adding to the capital of the chartered banks $140,000,000 for the capital of 
the unchartered, and $7,000,000, a low estimate, for the 51 non-reporting banks, 
the whole bank capital in the United States will be upwards of $541,000,000. 
The estimate of the private banking capital is not believed to be at all an ex- 
aggerated one. My predecessor in this department, Mr. Guthrie, attempted in 
the year 1855, to ascertain the amount of unchartered bank capital throughout 
the Union, and the returns received showed a total of $118,036,000. But those 
returns are known to have been very incomplete, and the sum of $22,000,000 
may be very safely added for omissions then and for additions since. 

The capital of the chartered banks, and also of the unchartered, is understood 
to be capital actually paid in, though paid without doubt, principally in paper 
currency and stocks of various kinds—State bonds, railroad stock, and bank 
notes of all kinds and of various degrees of credit. I have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. James L. Orn, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1859. 1856, 1857. 1858, 
1,168 1,255 1,288 1,284 
144 143 138 138 


—« i ——_ 
—_—— aos 


Number of banks & branches 1,307 1,898 1,416 1,422 
Capital paid is wcobesde .- $832,177,288 $843,874,272 $370,884,686 $394,622,799 
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RESOURCES. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 
Loans and discounts........ $576,144,758 $684,183,280 $684,456,887 
Stocks......sesceesceees. 52,727,082 49,485,215 59,272,829 
Real estate...... 24,078,801 20,865,867 26,124,522 
Other investments......... 8,784,540 8,822,516 5,920,336 
Due by other banks........ 55,738,735 62,639,725 65,849,205 
Notes of other banks....... 23,429,518 24,779,049 28,124,008 
Specie funds.............. 21,985,788 19,987,710 25,081,641 
Specie........seceeeeeees 53,944,546 59,814,063 58,349,888 
LIABILITIES, 

eevee» $186,952,228 $195,747,950 $214,778,822 
190,400,342 212,705,662 230,351,352 

45,156,697 652,719,956 517,674,383 

15,599,623 12,227,867 19,816,850 


Circulation. .... 
Due to other banks........ 
Other liabilities. ... 
—" of immediate lia- 
ilities a 
A’gregte, immediate m’ans, b. 
Gold and silver in U. States 
treasury depositories...... 
Total specie in banks and 
treasury depositories..,... 


422,509,262 
158,048,537 


461,173,568 
166,670,547 


502,804,507 
177,404,692 


27,188,889 22,706,431 20,066,114 


81,188,435 82,020,494 78,415,952 


March 6 
18 
20 
27 
April 3 
10 
17 
24 
May 1 
8 
16 
22 
29 
5 
12 
19 
26 
3 
10 
17 
24 
$l 
Aug. 7 
14 


a. Circulation, de 


Specie. 


NAAR 


CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 


NEW YORK WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Average 
clearings. 


343 


1858. 


$583,165,242 


60,805,260 
28,755,834 

6,075,906 
58,052,802 
22,447,436 
15,380,441 
14,412,832 


$155,208,344 


185,932,049 
51,169,875 
14,166,713 


892,810,268 
170,293,511 


84,642,061 


Actual 
deposits. 


$98.54 549, 983 $28, Hs 946 $6,490,403 $78,635,225 $13,601,857 $65,033,867 


98, 792, T5657 

99,478,762 
101,172,642 
102,180,089 
108,602,982 
108,783,306 
108,706,734 
103,769,127 
105,021,863 
105,293,631 
107,440,350 
169,095,412 
110,588,354 
110,847,617 
111,341,489 
111,008,476 
111 868,456 
112,741,955 
114,199,288 
115,658,082 
116,650,943 
116,424,597 
116,022,152 
117,797,547 
118,823,401 
119,812,407 
118,863,937 
119,164,222 
118,946,482 
119,850,456 
120,892,857 
123,374,459 


29,176,838 
80,211,266 
80,829,161 
$1,273,023 
30,652,948 
80,226,275 
31,416,076 
$1,658,694 
$2,789,731 
$2,961,076 
81,902,656 
80,929,472 
31,530,000 
32,086,436 
83,196,449 
34,118,891 
85,C 64,213 
$5,463,146 
34,730,728 
84,047,446 
$1,496,144 
82,790,338 
33,367,258 
82,396,456 
81,948,089 
38,830,232 
84,705,593 
85,328,184 
85,315,243 
85,712,107 
85,154,844 
$1,150,472 


6,625,464 
6,349,325 
6,336,042 
6,369,678 
6,878,931 
6,607,271 
6,542,618 
6,530,759 
6,854,624 
6,755,958 
6,853,852 
6,892,231 
7,232,382 
7,245,809 
7,190,170 
7,140,851 
7,431,814 
7,785,056 
7,502,975 
7,807,445 
7,252,616 
7,547,830 
7,367,725 
7,297,681 
7,215,689 


79,841,862 
81,790,321 
82,598,848 
83,997,081 
86,000,468 
84,229,492 
86,773,222 
87,386,311 
90,382,446 
90,063,432 
91,238,505 
90,644,098 
93,589,149 
93,566,100 
96,448,450 
95,340,344 
98,488,506 
101,165,806 
101,884,168 
101,917,869 
99,851,901 
101,489,535 
100,787,073 
102,149,470 
101,961,682 


7,458,190 106,803,210 


7,671,873 
7,846,946 
7,351,065 
7,408,365 
7,784,415 
7,888,7 739 


rosits, and due to other banks, 


106,420,728 
107,101,061 
105,490,896 
106,456,030 
107,454,715 
105,084,769 


138,899,078 
14,066,412 
13,074,762 
18,519,330 
15,439,083 
18,803,583 
14,769,665 
15,657,056 
18,002,665 
16,511,506 
17,064,588 
16,429,056 
17,567,160 
16,775,237 
17,829,431 
16,141,451 
17,875,203 
19,438,661 
18,284,868 
17,620,131 
16,199,657 
17,982,648 
16,503,899 
16,818,521 
15,825,983 
17,267,927 
18,168,757 
17,046,961 
15,365,206 
15,310,157 
17,115,237 
15,208,690 


. Specie, specie posts, notes of other banks, and sums due from other banks. 


63,942,284 
67,728,909 
69,523,836 
10,477,751 
710,561,405 
70,425,909 
12,008,657 
71,729,805 
12,370,781 
72,552,926 
74,178,917 
14,201,709 
76,021,989 
76,790,863 
78,121,025 
79,198,893 
80,563,308 
81,727,146 
83,599,295 
84,297,738 
83,152,244 
83,506,887 
84,283,194 
85,280,987 
86,135,699 
89,535,283 
88,260,956 
90,054,100 
90,105,690 
91,145,878 
90,339,678 
89,826,082 








Oct. 17... 
Dec. 12... 
19... 
26... 
Jan. 


Feb. 


March 6... 
18... 
30.0. 
a 

April 3... 
10... 
We. 
ee 


May 1... 


19... 


Short loans. 
$19,200,583 


18,069,088 
17,818,222 
17,741,355 
18,149,456 
14,804,320 
14,559,131 
14,674,217 
14,490,001 
14,937,307 
14,890,351 
18,062,058 
15,832,181 
15,888,847 
15,987,924 
16,157,998 
16,641,554 
16,481,249 
16,480,547 
16,094,721 
15,983,046 
15,459,485 
14,958,401 
14,772,178 
14,250,529 
18,521,534 
12,828,721 
12,874,128 
12,890,984 
12,291,555 
12,116,486 
11,981,985 
11,985,231 
12,011,616 
12,452,664 


Specie. 

$3,280,320 

8,841,370 

9,942,880 
10,820,714 
10,505,182 
10,626,260 
10,592,617 
10,698,330 
10,844,246 
11,187,898 
11,110,768 
11,065,597 
11,061,832 
10,967,225 
10,978,759 
10,897,866 
10,947,636 
10,848,605 
10,9%2,570 
10,854,012 
10,798,456 
10,892,453 
10,615,530 
10,478,675 
10,894,688 
10,299,185 
10,257,171 
10,312,237 
10,208,900 
10,428,080 
10,676,674 
10,755,126 
10,877,768 
10,936,870 
10,992,148 
10,835,005 


NEW ORLEANS BANKS, 


Circulation. 
$6,196,459 
4,148,859 
4,224,042 
4,336,624 
4,585,951 
4,778,539 
4,797,746 
4,767,816 
4,803,071 
5,087,906 
5,100,916 
6,254,181 
6,524,209 
6,005,769 
6,299,957 
6,654,434 
7,068,240 
7,572,094 
7,692,634 
7,685,589 
7,828,899 
7,946,834 
8,028,429 
4.972.599 
7,954,829 
7,916,858 
7,965,484 
9.948.819 
7,645,844 
7 828,084 
7,962,989 
7,671,824 
7,452,104 
7,334,414 
7,231,739 
7,135,389 


PITTSBURG BANKS, 





Loans. Specie. 
April 12........ $5,513,821 $1,194,282 
ery 5,570,585 1,220,638: 
BUensccend 5,611,689 1,221,195 
ee eee 5,784,492 1,192,216 
| es 5,768,651 1,171,627 
|, PPS 6,787,072 1,191,663 
BOs. diwe's 5,769,868 1,175,834 
. Peer ewe 5,843,108 1,212,178 
ey SOA 5,895,461 1,207.637 
| EPR E PSs 5,865,951 1,218,842 
Bivintcuk> 5,886,952 1,228,759 
Te 6,874,782 1,266,195 
July 5........ 6,014,676 1,246,588 
Oi ws ba ou 6,016,509 1,229,383 
BU i iasivee 6.016,404 1,249,398 
OG S in davis 6,077,608 1,256,026 
Avg. 2........ 6,009,453 1,198,767 








5,975,821 





1,236,485 
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Deposits. 


9,998,370 
10,996,494 
11,579,048 
11,948,905 
11,754,593 
12,823,808 
12,578,178 
12,678,696 
14,539,408 
14,868,885 
14,640,976 
14,894,714 
15,201,909 
15,421,499 
15,765,084 
15,792,554 
16,458,850 
15,658,182 
15,640,948 
15,589,151 
16,681,593 
16,886,529 
15,085,182 
15,096,528 
14,648,164 


eerteeee 


15,714,802 
15,676,134 
16,018,100 
14,114,217 
14,078,294 
13,864,925 
15,262,173 
15,200,271 


Circulation. 
$1,287,095 
1,291,091 
1,319,416 
1,860,551 
1,865,551 
1,378 401 
1,871.586 
1,394,146 
1,426,586 
1,385,926 
1,366,481 
1,877,096 
1,436,651 
1,458,776 
1,475,351 
1,439,916 
1,423,669 
1,378,231 





Exchange. 
$7,442,142 $2,297,348 


2,838,878 
8,526,929 
8,951,212 
4,114,622 
4,675,028 
5,095,771 
5,201,868 
5,249,136 
5,924,781 
6,624,657 
7,124,477 
7,628,252 
7,919,605 
8,220,600 
8,776,621 
8,880,798 
9,147,709 
9,321,852 
9,035,522 
9,221,277 
8,754,140 
9,159,848 
9,418,151 
9,184,271 
8,899,170 
8,269,260 
8,583,964 
8,720,257 
8,110,788 
7.890.868 
6,970,157 
7,427,980 
6,348,192 
6,053,229 





Deposits. 
$1,305,294 
1,345,062 
1,404,750 
1,504,649 
1,685,182 
1,491.620 
1,464,767 
1,467,849 
1,540,926 
1.556.862 
1,571,589 
1,630,570 
1,699,196 
1,691,758 
1,720,691 
1,708,210 
1,731',650 
1,788,792 





Distant 
balances. 
$816,182 

1,266,660 

1,368,478 
1,590,072 

1,849,781 
1,552,855 
1,459,861 

1,379,908 
1,256,815 
1,283,609 
1,274,034 
1,827,750 

1,878 846 
1,347,623 
1,172,552 
1,271,084 
1,664,614 
1,410,349 
1,881,527 
1,478,994 
1,263,882 
1,112,188 
1,429,660 
1,266,140 
1,868,531 
1,102,648 
1,069,870 
1,119,317 
1,084,117 
1,061,242 

1,192,675 
1,244,218 

1,336,348 

1,402,012 


eeeeere 









Due banks 
$70,286 
87,713 
84,171 
40,312 
974,491 
111,260 
124,044 
88.896 
90.384 
108,994 
134,480 
125,748 
85,648 
157,608 
165,257 
188,551 
188,242 
186,835 















Date. 
Jan. 11,’58. 
Jan. 18.... 
Jan. 
Fee, 1,... 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 15.... 
Feb. 22.... 
Mar. 1.... 
ae 
Mar. 16.... 
Mar. 23.... 
Mar. 30.... 
am. 6.... 
Apr. 12.... 
Apr. 19.... 
Apr. 26.... 
May 3.... 
May 10.... 
May 17.... 
May 24.... 
May $1.... 
June 7.... 
June 14.... 
June 21.... 
June 28.... 
July 5.... 
July 12.... 
July 19.... 
July 26,... 
Avg. 2.... 
Aug. 9.... 


MRT TG i ddivcind vs vavecvions 
7 


28... 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE OF THE PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 


Loans. 


$21,302,374 


21,068,652 
20,780,958 
20,423,704 
20,359,226 
20,071,474 
20,161,260 
20,251,066 
20,471,161 
20,522,936 
20,796,957 
21,020,198 
21,657,152 
21,656,028 
21,776,667 
22,141,800 
22,243,824 
22,190,934 
22,592,841 
22,969,576 
28,103,418 
23,542,751 
23,796,085 
23,808,903 
24,060,708 
24,311,928 
28,783,792 
24,555,873 
24,570,778 
24,524,569 
24,542,291 


evens 


Specie. 
$3,770,701 
4,018,295 
4,243,966 
4,465,693 
4.668,085 
4,888,983 
4,924,906 
4,903,936 
5,147,615 
5,448,514 
5,453,358 
5,661,782 
5,937,595 
6 133,000 
6,382,485 
6,752,640 
7,027,712 
7,148,628 
7,019,204 
6,963,371 
7,031,756 
6,985,208 
7,055,188 
6,873,971 
6,664,681 
6,835,877 
6,899,754 
6,868,596 
6,956,440 
7,070,145 
6,882,660 


Circulation. 
$1,011,033 
1,046,545 
1,062,192 
1,096,462 
1,293,046 
1,559,218 
1,686,689 
1,808,734 
1,916,352 
2,077,967 
2,140,463 
2,296,444 
2,647,399 
2,675,193 
2,484,150 
2,408,421 
2,329,617 
2,406,482 
2,351,709 
2,410,181 
2,486,527 
2,406,568 
2,387,886 
2,365,435 
2,889,252 
2,431,181 
2,422,411 
2,548,945 
2,514,845 
2,505,278 
2,534,652 


8T, LOUIS BANKS, 


eereeeee 


Medals: € ished koa b-no a(R 


PROVIDENCE BANKS, 


Lh. wv0ee 
| ae 


Loans, 


$17,701,725 
16,925,849 


17,087,949 
17,169,822 
17,203,225 
17,054,877 
17,060,695 
17,345,487 
17,653,908 
17,8.7,068 
17,780,220 


Specie. 
$565,553 
520,828 
591 861 
564,033 
666,869 
567,024 
577,863 
578,817 
523,691 
466,266 
444,165 


Exchange. 
$1,255,64 
1,161,065 
1,250,295 
1,869,316 
1,494,025 
1,547,938 
1,548,531 
1,657,119 
1,471,190 
1,459,735 
1,417,340 
1,523,179 
1,445,704 
1,490,876 
1,494,116 
1,487,256 
1,531,723 


Circulation, 
$1,552,822 
1,810,787 
1,409,695 
1,485,226 
1,898,553 
1,451,356 
1,555,717 
1,604,850 
1,810,047 
2,039,911 
1,921,812 


Deposits. 
$11,465,263 
11,512,765 
11,547,697 
12,195 126 
11,904,519 
11,889,342 
12,014,605 
11,830,532 
12,253,282 
12,691,547 
12,413,191 
18,201,599 
13,422,318 
13,784,656 
14,682,175 
15,068,178 
16,589,713 
15,260,858 
15,548,237 
15,854,42: 
15,726,640 
15,776,251 
15,883,306 
15,857,904 
16,856,129 
16,566,846 
15,898,464 
16,937,535 
17,196,794 
17,538,780 
17,054,076 


Cireulation. 
$1,788,970 
1,793,945 
1,852,915 
1,240,481 
1,864,960 
1,825,810 
1,921,475 
2,087,890 
2,101,405 
2,161,985 
2,005,505 
2.246.885 
2,260,560 
2,190.955 
2,161,370 
2,159,540 
2,079,225 


Deposits. 
$2,025,956 
1,903,082 
1,946,998 
1,965,316 
2,068,335 
2,062,597 
2,088,873 
1,988,496 
2,402,956 
2,079,183 
2,022,092 
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Due banks. 
3,056,181 
8,178,855 
3,071,603 
2,804,095 
2,610,000 
2,754,973 
8,055,076 
8,221,858 
3,211,889 
8,380,477 
8,565 213 
8,504,300 
8,101,201 
2,986,297 
8,869,430 
8,851,204 
8,291,107 
8,234,866 
8,176,833 


Specie. 
$1,673,628 
1,720,728 
1,770,882 
1,959,823 
2,161,503 
2,225,285 
2,396,027 
2,452,141 
2,536 707 
2,465,372 
2.484.398 
2,320,758 
2,315,635 
2,822 245 
2,288 498 
2,169 387 
2,108 938 


Due oth. b’ks. 
$1,338,435 
1,043,930 
1,080,817 
996,961 
1,089,333 
1,131,176 
1,208,543 
1,170,711 
1,010,101 
1,145,364 
1,095,396 
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BOSTON BANKS, 
Circulation. 


Specie. 


Deposits. 
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Due 
to banks. 


Due 


from banks. 


Loans. 
Dec. 22.... $50,209,500 $4, 579, 000 $5,627,000 $15,606,000 $4,054,800 $5,888,000 


eS 
Jan. 65.... 
pa 
aa 
| 
a a 
_ SBR 
46.4... 


50,877,000 
50,726,800 
51,221,000 
51,740,926 
51,772,412 
51,854,178 
52,011,821 
52,187,972 
52,089,500 
51,970,800 
52,251,800 
52,068,748 
51,999,451 
51,632,451 
51,918,060 
52,042,428 
51,752,500 
51,388,977 
51,499,700 
51,679,315 
52,622,000 
53,396,741 
53,469,179 
58,407,698 
53,951,082 
54,162,119 
54,780,644 
55,808,453 
56,200,929 
56,626,264 
56,602,469 
56,250,500 
56,096,805 


4,789,500 
5,028,000 
5,449,000 
5,661,216 
6,073,680 
6,402,460 
6,872,977 
7,079,606 
7,257,800 
7,816,800 
7,497,700 
7,559,698 
1,235,531 
7,905,491 
8,259,500 
8,505,312 
9,007,000 
8,851,719 
9,243,000 
9,351,861 
9,210,000 
9,015,146 
9,120,846 
9,315,086 
9,410,569 
9,457,831 
9,119,604 
9,194,461 
9,000,668 
8,980,757 
8,943,004 
8,883,400 
8,985,526 


5,130,400 
5,416,000 
5,938,400 
5,669,028 
5,494,721 
5,251,006 
5,498,600 
5,898,660 
5,299,000 
5,170,000 
5,182,400 
5,291,549 
5,163,492 
5,159,569 
5,477,500 
5,852,991 
6,224,500 
6,007,628 
5,908,600 
6,165,768 
6,117,000 
6,096,417 
5,903,020 
5,870,808 
5,732,900 
5,708,699 
5,633,176 
6,318,049 
6,538,325 
6,236,698 
6,268,745 
5,869,800 
6,238,221 


16,326,600 
17,073,800 
17,226,700 
17,722,553 
18,129,649 
18,395,692 
18,602,984 
18,429,945 
18,450,500 
18,525,000 
19,081,682 
18,909,682 
19,029,251 
18,895,249 
20,136,400 
20,675,028 
20,657,500 
20,671,569 
21,257,900 
21,148,973 
21,527,700 
21,418,578 
20,846,860 
20,668,037 
20,815,560 
20,764,789 
20,883,942 
21,570,808 
21,075,247 
21,462,437 
21,456,471 
21,161,000 
21,051,519 


8,998,000 
3,911,000 
4,368,000 
4,754,006 
8,531,721 
5,111,278 
5,817,764 
5,b68,464 
5,829,600 
5,778,000 
5,764,000 
5,887,584 


6,110,000 
5,884,533 
5,925,900 
5,949,986 
7,187,800 
7,175,486 
6,580,828 
7,265,607 
7,532,900 
7,804,896 
4,827,075 
8,089,162 
8,526,510 
8,565,647 
8,658,185 
8,467,000 
8,445,734 


5,688,000 
5,732,600 
5,969,500 
5,891,800 
1,949,081 
5,725,337 
5,756,068 
5,528,012 
5,377,900 
5,625,000 
6,187,000 
6,011,377 


7,259,400 
7,363,702 
7,444,000 
7,562,885 
6,263,000 
6,756,792 
6,929,062 
6,399,061 
6,765,268 
5,809,542 
5,674,795 
6,867,413 
6,299,019 
6,023,415 
6,268,745 
5,757,000 
6,112,023 


VALUATION, POPULATION, AND TAXES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


The growth of property in the city of New York is remarkable. The assess- 


ments of the present year, as compared with 1850, when gold was first confirmed 


in California, are as follows :— 

Populat'n. 
825,000 
615,394 
676,000 


Taxes. 
$1,100,000 


Total. 
$287,806,800 
1850.... 207,141,436 78,919,240 288,060,676 8,005,762 
1858.... 368,346,296 162,847,994 531,194,290 8,470,741 

In the eight years up to 1850, the property of the city increased but $51,000,000, 
real and personal. In the last eight years, it has increased $243,000,000, or 
more than the total value of 1842; that is to say, the value of property in the 
city has doubled since the gold discoveries. The number of aliens in the city 
in 1842 was 60,946, leaving 264,054 American population. In 1855, the num- 
ber of aliens was 232,678, leaving 397,142 American population—an increase 
of 133,088 persons, with an increase of $192,000,000 in real estate, or $1,500 
per head of those entitled to hold real estate. 

The amount of rents at 10 per cent, which must cover taxes, Croton water, 
insurance, wear and tear, and interest, should this year be $36,800,000, against 
$17,600,000 in 1842—a rise of $19,000,000, of which $7,300,000 are taxes. 
This gross rent, divided among 125,000 families, would give an annual average 


Personal. 
$61,294,659 


Real. 


€176,512,342 


Years, 
IBGE s000 
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of $300 each, while 65,000 families in 1842 paid apparently $270 each. It is 
not, however, the case that the rise in rents has been in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Thus, the 11th ward shows as follows :— 


1840. 1898, 
I hha nick con kneen ooensnnnhneecenenn euleee 17,052 52,979 
DID s 6.50 06 WR 04000000000 oe shecencciccoccese 60,907,086 $8,429,800 


The population has increased three-fold, and the real estate but little more 
than doubled. The increase in value of the old lower wards has not been much. 
The 1st ward has decreased $2,000,000 since 1852, and its population has de- 
creased 6,000. The 5th ward shows a curious result, as follows :— 

1890, 1858. Decrease. Increase. 
NN i iain: dn enemies 22,691 21,617 1,074 
RR pales $9,740,650 $15,273,900 «see $5,532,250 

This is the direct effect of the progress of business up town. The dwellings 
have been turned into stores. The proportion of population and valuation above 
and below 14th-street have been as follows :— 


Below 14th-street, Above l4th-street. 
Years, Population. Valuation, Population. Valuation. 
SONa 6s tba ANAS Cube WOO 6 402,045  $140,542,027 113,359 $111,644,726 
Pata adda webb cek ae 282,541 189,588,085 847,269 178,257,311 








Decrease ......ceeee 119,494 
cn ae REO OEE eeecee $49,046,958 233,910 $66 602,585 
These figures show to what an extent the population of the lower wards have 
followed the line of the railroads up town. ‘The real estate they left took a new 
value from stores, and that which they went to received a new one from dwell- 
ings. 


NEAR nee 


NEW YORK ASSAY-OFFICE, 


The importance of this establishment to the commerce of our city is daily 
becoming more obvious. Since the commencement of its operations, (October 
10th, 1854,) the amount of gold converted into fine bars has been over seventy- 
three millions of dollars, in a period of forty-five months, or about $1,625,000, 
on an average, per week. For remittances abroad these bars serve as good a 
purpose as the gold coin. At the French or English mint, no distinction is 
made in the value between the coin and the bars. With the prospect before us 
of still larger accessions of gold from the Pacific shores, it is probable that the 
capacity of the Assay-office to execute all orders given to it, will be fully tested. 

The amount of deposits for the last six months are somewhat in excess of the 
corresponding period of the year 1857. We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
Cisco, assistant treasurer, for the following recapitulation :— 

FINE GOLD BARS MANUFACTURED AT THE UNITED STATES ASSAY-OF FICE, NEW YORK, FROM 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF ITS OPERATIONS, (OCTOBER 10TH, 1854,) TO JUNE 30, 1858. 
Quarters 1854. 1859. 1836. 1857. 1858, 

; eee .. $8,401,465 78 $6,080,956 34 $3,270,501 77 $3,295,435 41 

4,204,032 16 2,924,867 69 5,326,069 29 5,408,713 67 


6,024,577 99 4,155,798 88 5,681,019 82 
2,888,059 18 6,811,787 70 6,234,926 98 7,413,522 14 





2,888,059 18 20,441,813 63 19,396,049 89 21,691,113 se 8,704,149 08 
Cee eo ies Caen e eeaeae Payee + i408 6 .$ $73,121,184 80 
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In the absence of an Assay-office at this port, tor the past four years, all this 
accumulated gold must necessarily have been sent to Philadelphia for coinage at 
the mint, involving a loss to the owners of $73,121 for express charges alone, 
besides delays, and besides the additional expense for conversion into coin. 
Upon inquiry, we tind that the express charges to Philadelphia are fifty cents 
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per thousand dollars :— 


ra parse aay on the whole sum of $78,121,184 to....... 
And return.. 


Add 4 per cent for coinage. 


Total cost avoided.... 
from which deduct the small charge for conversion into bars. 


eeeee 





eer eeesetereee 


ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereaee 


. $26,560 
36,560 
73,121 

865,600 


$438,711 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS OF THE STATES OF THE UNION, 


VIRGINIA. 


The last Annual Message of Gov. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, contains some 
details of the operations of the treasury of that State for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1857, as prepared by the Auditor of Public Accounts :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Taxation and other ordinary sources of revenue and capitation tax.. 
Dividends on bank stock 


Sales of 1,082 shares of rer of the Northw estern Bank of Virginia 
Unclaimed dividends 

Voluntary enslavements,....... sscecesereceeees -eevvecees ees 
Refunding warrants erroneously issued............eeeeee8 eerees . 


Total to September 30........0ecccseeeses Coccecccese 
EXPENSES. 


eeee 


Sinking Fund 

Expense of the Sinking Fund 

Interest on bonds of the James River and Kanawha Company, 
guarantied by the Commonwealth.............. eoeveccconsees 

Interest on debt due to the Literary Fund 

Eertapent Gt ARGON YF MONGG 56 ois once ti voveccescceveccsccccs oe 


Interest on public debt, in part pay ment of the principal thereof, and 
expense of Sinking Fund 

In full of temporary loans obtained from banks......... .ssseeee 

In redemption of treasury notes, principal 

Ordinary expenses of government, &c., including $44,217 50 for re- 
assessment of lands, and $110,580 for capitation tax.........+-. 


$2,881,858 24 
214.518 00 
180,000 00 
770,590 00 
118,671 42 

4,620 77 
475 00 
4,015 00 


$4,119,748 48 


$2,054,264 49 
697 50 


67,392 90 
14,124 22 
55,256 68 


$2,191,785 79 
51,500 00 
1,028,450 00 


846,887 64 
$4,118,578 43 
$7,124 81 


The operations of the several sl publié funds for the year are reported by J. 5. 


Calvert, Esq., as follows :— 
Balance. 
Isa6, 
$30,956 19 
37,712 35 
8,576 94 
1,126 60 


$72,372 08 


-—-Year to September 39, 1857.-—~ 
Funds. 

Commonwealth..... 

Literary 

Public works ...... 


Sinkiog. 


Expenses, 
$4,113,579 81 
229,659 91 
1,299,176 75 
1,806,805 72 


Receipts. 
$4,119,704 48 
228,142 30 
1,310,319 35 
2,097,610 95 


$7,755,821 03 





$7,449,222 19 


Balance. 

1s97. 
$37,124 81 
86,195 74 
14,719 54 
291,931 83 
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In relation to the receipts, the treasurer remarks that it is the amount received 
into the treasury. But it embraces portions of the items received for “ Literary 
Fund,” “ Board of Public Works,” and “ Sinking Fund,” which in the form of 
keeping the books are credited twice—thus, $60,580 10 of the “ Literary Fund” 
receipts and disbursements was received from “General Fund ;” $599,600 of 
the“ Board of Public Works” receipts and disbursements was received from “ Gen- 
eral Fund ;” and $2,054,924 49 of the “Sinking Fund” receipts and disburse- 
ments was received from ‘General Fund.” So that the actual receipts and dis- 
bursements were $5,114,087 52. 

The following is an official summary of the funded debt of Virginia on the 
30th of September, 1857 :— 

Amount of certificates of registered debt $14,469,015 68 


Deduct amount of same to be redeemed as provided by Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund...............000. te) Ee 228,100 00 


Amount of registered debt $14,240,915 63 
Amount of certificates of debt issued in the fourm of coupon bonds 

and payable in New York .......c.eeecseeees bbe te neces eee 11,367,000 00 
Amount of do., (5 per cent,) payable in London........ Covves eee 1,875,000 00 


Actual public debt, Ist October, 1857... .....cecseewecevceees $27,482,915 68 
MISSISSIPPI VALUATION. 


The annexed valuation of the State of Mississippi, according to the returns of 
the Auditor, M. Mafee, Esq., were as follows :— 


Assessed value of taxable lands in 1857..... eee eecauus cccceee $141,749,429 82 
” sid = ws nee eene 91,613,154 54 


Increase in valuation ... cies Oka a Gh ae $50,126,254 80 


No. of taxable slaves assessed in 1857.....000 sesscserceeres 868,182 
“ “ Re A a shanenne namisaebdabiors 349,731 


Reerease -1O6T over 1686 occ 6. init cvcséncncucuveseseces 18,451 


If the average increase of slaves be estimated at $600, it would show the 
slave property of the State to be worth $220,902,200. 


NN eA nner 


CINCINNATI CITY DEBT, 


On the Ist of July, the city of Cincinnati paid the following sums of semi- 
annual interest upon its outstanding indebtedness. The valuation of Hamilton 
County is $120,890,791. The city owns property to the extent of $6,726.039, 
and its whole debt is $3,719,000. The annual taxes are $671,911. 


Value. Interest. 

Stock in Little Miami Railroad $80,000 $2,400 
LOW Re RAINE BOAR i ckn ic ccns becttccccadaneeaes LB ASS ee 100,000 8,000 
Stock in White Water Canal.......c.cccsscerccecvecsece 400,000 12,000 
MAAS GA MOE ii ci dds 04s wa ied keene eaee wie lw 80,000 900 
To fund floating debt of the city 80,000 2,000 
ee 150,000 4,500 

Purch ase money of city lot. 60,000 1,800 
Purchase of wharf property 4 470,000 14,220 
Loaned to Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad 150,000 4,500 
Exchange ou above on New York and Philadelphia ....... 334 


$45,654 
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FOREIGN COINS—OFFICIAL VALUE. 


The following table of foreign coins, with their equivalents in United States 
currency, gold valuation, has been prepared at the request of the Controller of 
the Treasury, November, 1857, for the use of the government, in computing the 
salaries of foreign ministers and others. It is generally supposed that the value 
of foreign coins is fixed by law, but such is not the case. The coins of foreign 
countries are not a legal tender in the payment of debts, though they are taken 
at their valuation at the mint. In view of these facts, the table annexed is 


especially important :— 


4 
B 


Austrin......ccccccece Specie dollar... 2.00000 cSlVCRecccccccccccsece | 02 
* SS a a * e*eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ie % oso 6 ke Ca dcintcewvacs. ” |. Batscacavaasanae. & 


Belgium* .............Franc . ; regal VEE OP PTE Tee 


“ 
seeereeeeeeee e 


Denmark ....... iligves 
” cccecececc cc MRP ON MMP e iis ** ** - eeee eeeeveerteeee 
England .-»+..Pound sterling...... os AOGapcnseeernss 


France* ......0+..0++-Franc 


“ 


Germany, N.... 


Hamburg....... Marco banco........... Money of account ..... 
EEA eee Sen |) Sen 
H gicccces 00ccee 0eRt SRBOER, v005 beds 


Pee!” meee s | chee eee Mie 


Naples .......- 
pa han arene RL Wash neness cek se 
Tre TTT. wae 


a : . Ducat...........-+++..Money of account ...... 


Netherlands............ Guilder 

Norway ..... ecccccces Specie daler........... 

Pr Er ‘vaene Dollar, new ......+.- ‘a 
© pap eeaneh coucethn Oe 

os os i cokes cect co vec ccs. cesess 
POs inc in cide n sdek sae csecdeviviescess 


DARE, 6c 36 dae dew t Franc or lira... .....00. 
Spain ......605 eeegee Real vellon 
“ New doubloon 
cae e+eeeeeee+-New Peninsula dollar... Silver (peso of 20 reals.). 
os 0 sldivaens Ee PTT OTT Tika: 
Turkey POG svcknnane ‘anand Gold or silver 
Tuscany...... pescccces Florin bescccae ose 


Four of the above, being moneys of account only, are estimated by their legal 
relation to certain coins. 


t Bots BD en < os . 
TERENAS OBSOSOOCOCATH OCHS FOCOSCaSMWOCHATSCHRONW MHASH ODSCCAnawen 


JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, Director of the mint. 


* The actual currency of both these countries is gold, and computations are of course made in 
reference to that medium. Like the United States, they have the double standard, but silver only 
circulates for small change, and its value cannot be regarded in computing pecuniary obligations. 





ek Se ee ae ee ee 


Sera ennrnnt Te aoaeienseinaggeenanegeiaiseanal 
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FINANCES OF RICHMOND, VA, 


The revenue from direct taxation last year was $294,831 86, of which $1,607 
were collected from delinquents of the past four years. The amount received 
direct from the City Collector was $293,224 87. The following is a complete 
statement of the receipts from taxation for the past four years, viz. :— 

1804. 1859. 1856. 1857. 
$161,235 $281,795 $315,290 $293,224 
WATER WORKS, 

The estimate of receipts from water rents, etc., last year, was $32,500, and 
the disbursements, exclusive of the appropriation for the culvert at the pump 
house, $20,000. The actual results were :— 











1857-8. 1856-7. 
Receipts ae ieee ebvegeeeeweccadeensenaas $30,521 80 $30,970 15 
Disbursements .......... Pree Tey eee fe ee 27,316 38 22,651 04 
















NS os 66s) sc tamenchnams emake $3,205 42 $8,319 11 
GAS WORKS. 





















The receipts from consumers of gas, etc., last year, were $81,625 57, or $6,625 
more than the estimate. The disbursements were $58,255 65 for current ex- 
penses, and $17,162 45 for construction, making a total of 75,417 10. 

LOANS, ECT. 

During the past year the funded debt of the city was diminished by the amount 
of $111,984 99, with the aid of a temporary loan, $40,000 of which had not 
been returned at the end of the fiscal year, but has since been refunded, we un- 





derstand. 

The amount of six per cent certificates paid was.............. «-» $425,122 00 

Amount of temporary loan refunded........seseeeee seeeeeeees 46,129 25 
Total disbursement....... sewn psahk Se CAs RRO Koh en nem $471,251 25 

Received from bonds sold.,....... (os Seeceecusees $295,461 83 


Bille payable. ....ccsccccscccsccccccccessvescees 79,586 66 
- 375,048 49 





eS 


Difference.......es0% ye sings, Ga echeine Caan 6 oe ogee $96,202 76 


The receipts and expenditures were as follows :— 
Receipts. Disbursements, 






Ps duoc sake sie thes bodes POOPY rei er oe GROG REI OO AS 

SU ig i oy ins cn 'viaw winds Wee une usaneeeaeers 376,048 49 $471,251 25 
ina ae 460 panko ee aimed asada dm 81,625 57 75,417 10 
WU a os ckc ccc avisics: ches eke ve pa S 80,521 80 27,316 38 
ae EEE PEO PEE OP OT PETS TV 1,639 93 18,870 21 
Markets... Pe newee euwanene Ket ceded aoe se 8,582 64 3,567 72 
Burying grounds ieee ehecccceces ecdeesrecdeesa ees 695 25 2,998 O1 
I da. Ls caeeue dad scuacucbinaeces cies 24,001 40 246,350 18 
Balance on hand March Ist, 1857... web eéeusuds Utne. > Gaweeas 


° March Ist, 1858 . peckeevetereew oo Waewbes 29,650 58 

















$875,421 88 $875,421 38 

The expenditures during the preceding fiscal year for repairs of streets were 
$11,719 36; public buildings, $3,855 33 ; eleemosynary, $18,065 09 ; city gov- 
ernment, ete., $38,527 47; firemen and volunteers, $8,536 84; other items, ex- 
clusive of interest, etc., $30,481 20—total, $111,185 29. ‘Total for same items 
of 1857-58, $124,202 64. 
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GOLD AND SILVER, 


A return of the imports and exports of gold and silver, as laid before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, (now sitting,) for the past seven years, 
(1851 to the close of 1857.) produce the following results :— 


Imports of gold into Europe from producing countries in seven years, 
be Chew OO. DOGG a vinec'vdsnancs seacienecesveencecsiocgeceanes 
TOPUMEE. OE GEINGE, oo ccncwoncdpinconnsnceccinrtevacncecescen’ 


£180,000,000 
29,870,000 


£159,870,000 


Exports of gold beyond Europe. caunichersesane. "£22,600, 000 


Exports of silver to India and China.............. 56,670,000 
ritccmmen, i OO N00 


Estimated increase to stock of bullion in Europe........++0e+-+++  £80,700,000 
Or the equivalent of four hundred millions of dollars. 

From a statement compiled by Mr. James Low, showing the amount of specie 
shipped by the Indian steamers of the Peninsula and Oriental Company during 
the first six months of the preseut year, we have derived the following abstract :-— 

Gold. Silver. 
Total in January..... oo oe «= 16,019 = £389,642 
Total in February........... posobdincaarseess Sebuage ane 20,316 825,188 
Total in March. ..........0.. ieee Scutles 6 debs veeueaause 18,282 539,233 
TOGA AOU a5 6 0 vieh den beens gsnerienenes iin be ee 8,731 115,480 
SME TAY...0 0 .c0ctocavnr sceanee 7,263 271.615 
Total in June.......eeeeee CP ec cccneseredeceess otescces 2,190 592,637 





SUNN A GOR WOUND, cb dencecpentacs seccee escce-oee £67,801 £2,933,845 
For the corresponding period of last year the total was £36,202 in gold, and 
no less than £8,674,349 in silver. The exports for the East from Marseilles and 
the Mediterranean ports have been £80,873 in gold and £510,872 in silver, 
against £30,408 and £1,814,991 in the corresponding six months last year. 
Consequently the East has absorbed in 1858, £7,012,649 less specie than in 1857. 


SALE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL, 


The Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company have sold the Delaware Division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal toa company of ten or twelve of the leading capi- 
talists of this city, viz:—I. V. Williamson, A. 8. & E. Roberts, J. G. Fell, E. 
W. Clarke & Co., Wm. Longstreth, the Messrs. Borie, Charles Henry Fisher, 
Judge Hepburne, Ephraim Marsh, of New Jersey, and some others. The par- 
ties are of unquestioned means, and wholly unexceptionable as purchasers on the 
score of ability and probity of character. The price stipulated to be paia is one 
million seven hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars! payable as follows :— 
$1,200,000 

100,000 


400,000 
76,000 


Mortgage bonds at six per cent 

Preferred eight per cent stock 

Ten monthly payments of $40,000, secured by collateral... ..... eee 
Cash, on execution of the papers 


$1,775,000 


This bargain was approved by George Packer, on Saturday last, and is of 
course complete. The cash payment of $75,000 was made, and the purchasers 
organized into @ company, under the title of the Delaware Division of Penn- 
sylvania Canal Company, and elected Jay Cook, Ksq., of the firm of EK. W. 
Clarke & Co., president. After the sale was made, it is said, an offer of two 
millions was made, on behalf of the Lehigh Navigation Company, but it was 
considered too late, the sale having already been completed, and frequent attempts 
having already been made previously to obtain a bid from that company. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The progress of the State of California, independent of its gold, has been 
immense in the last few years. We are to remember that ten years ago California 
was hardly known on the Atlantic. Its population was nominal. It has now 
500,000 inhabitants, who produce great wealth in addition to the gold. Its 
agricultural resources are large, quite equal to its wants, while its numbers and 
industry have grown rapidly. In ten years its annual valuation has been as fol- 
lows, since the organization of the State government, premising that the falling 
off noticeable between 1854 and 1856, was attributable to previous real estate and 
quartz inflations, and their consequent fall. The progress had been steady to 
1854, and the assessments of 1857 show that the recuperative ability of the coun- 
try amended the lapsis which speculation made :— 

1850 ... $57,670,689 00 | 1853.... $95,335,646 00 | 1856.... $ 
1851.... 49,231,052 00] 1854.... 111,191,600 00 | 1857.... 1 
1852.... 64,588,375 00 | 1855.... 103,897,193 55 

The report of the State Controller contains the revenue and expenditures for the 

year. The following figures refer to the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1857 :— 


95,007,440 97 
25,859,461 82 


Aggregate receipts, State Treasury........sscecccecseecceceseee $799,795 90 
Aggregate disbursements ........c.ececceveccesccerecscecceces 719,103 50 


BAe ae Lee eee cbs Celia ase emia banhdas $80,692 40 
The estimate for the ninth fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1858, are as fol- 
lows :— 


OE ike Kanan cose peeks view haendeadecdpvapssascceense ces | SOOQETEER 
Expenditures... ..cccccccccccccccccccccsecsescsssssessceseess 674,067 00 


PEN ss ss Vas EC GNy be eRe eRe bd bb ROS eee REE Eee $134,110 20 
Excess of 1857....0..05- ; aed reyee 80,692 40 


Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1858..... ccccccccccss $214,802 60 
These figures show a very gratifying result, and one that should place the credit 
of California high upon the list of solvent States. The failure on the part of 
the Treasurer of the City and County of San Francisco to provide for the pay- 
ment in New York of the coupons on the civil debt, due January Ist, 1858, 
seems, however, to have been no fault of the treasurer, but was owing to an 
injunction sued out against him by the commissioners of the funded debt, restrain- 
ing him from paying out money from the public treasury, unless beyond the 
amount of their claim, $197,000. Now, as the treasury had been pretty well ex- 
hausted by other payments, among which was the school bond interest, also 
payable in New York, and a large amount of taxes remained unpaid, the treasurer 
was unable to forward the money, as he would otherwise have done, and desired 
that the coupons be forwarded there for payment. 
The grain products of the last ten years were as follows :— 
Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, 
Years, bush. h bush. 
Mein gris as 4d db eaevees 8°160,665 1,053,138 on 
| Sct aeeeemeey fae a eT 993,306 1,221,87 
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The exports of wool for 1857 were 1,000,000 pounds. The imports for 1857 
were as follows :— 
Entered for consumption ........cccscecscccccsevesecs $4,410,265 


er eh re eee ee 1,987,101 
The imports and exports for the first six months of 1858 were as follows :— 
Years. For consumption. Warehouse. Withdrawn. 
a bcbk Saebsnesaadease $1,907,553 $958,952 $568,180 
SEPM vcbseccsveccuccevess 2,139,946 705,911 820,034 


From the foregoing data it will be seen that the productive industry of the 
country, as evidenced by the amounts of treasure and merchandise exported, 
has nearly kept pace with the two previous seasons, yet there has been a material 
reduction in the bulk of goods that have been imported from abroad. It is well 
known, however, that the amount of wealth being accumulated and heid in the 
country is considerably on the increase, and had it not been for the unexpected 
movement of a large number of the mining population, over 10,000 having 
emigrated to the newly-discovered gold fields in the British Possessions, there is 
no doubt but the present year would have realized for California in advancement 
all that was so confidently predicted for it. The withdrawal of so large a num- 
ber of the active producing population will soon be felt in the decreased yield of 
the mines, while the effect upon the trade in the interior of the State has been 
much more disastrous than the diminution of population would warrant. Ac- 
counts from up-country towns represent business as completely prostrated. This 
result could not have ensued from the reduction of population, but it would seem 
that confidence has been so shaken by the movement that has already taken place, 
and the doubt as to what extent it may yet eventually culminate, that business 
has been curtailed by merchants both in their purchases, and by requiring cash 
for sales that were hitherto made on short credit. There is no doubt that this 
state of things has materially injured the interests of many persons, depreciating, 
though but temporarily it is hoped, the value of all descriptions of property. 

The value of freights paid for the year was as follows :— 

Freights paid in 1857...... eWeservececues cosscvececs $2,618,798 
Freights paid in 1858, (six months). eeecccsececseces oes 1,275,816 

Among the imports into California rice figures largely. The receipts of 
foreign in 1857 reach the enormous amount of 517,525 mats, equal to 30,666,115 
pounds. The stock on the lst January was estimated at 3,000,000 pounds, 
giving a total of 33,666,113 pounds for the year. The consumption is set down 
by dealers at 1,500,000 pounds per month, but as Chinamen consume less of rice, 
proportionably with other food, the longer they remain in the country, it is 
doubtful whether this rate, though it may have been correct formerly, might not 
be considered excessive at present. But as a basis of calculation we will as- 
sume the rate named, and therein endeavor to approximate to the stock of foreign 
rice on hand :— 


Stock, January Ist, 1857..... athevdnednkntvans opveveces 0 8,000,000 
Received during 1857..........2eseeee0 sévedkc ddan chapenehes 30,666,113 


Te ee EET PE ee Per eee ee AEE wncduee 33,666,115 
Consumed i in twelve months in the State..... ....seeeeee 18,000,000 


<a 


PROGME ROCK 6 65 occ c i cece ciceces sésevewe cseeee 15,666,118 
Imports since January 1st have been as follows :— 
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UE ci rc dicceee ee tM. 5,011,965 | Manilla............ . lbs. 1,824,000 
Batavia........- PEF NNN ors 6a cccosckeneas 1,533,338 
275,000 aamndbepinaceete 

Total East India Pore bd Ree DAUR EET Abi 04 te a0 peeeces 8,914,898 


In sugar the receipts of the year were, of raw, 170,712 mats, (equal to 
17,082,564 pounds,) and 104 hogsheads ; and of refined, 14,000 barrels, 7,618 half- 
barrels, 333 casks. The whole stock of light colored sugars, suitable for job- 
bers, is estimated at 1,070,000 pounds. The stock of raw sugars, (not including 
the stock of the San Francisco refinery,) may be thus estimated :— 


TD acccaccocvestecgbceusacesashaceccosen cll 1,070,000 
PO NS Sie oc cbc dieueWetGses vannesedeevsccéee 1,950,000 


ae cue ec ieued See 
Importations of raw since January Ist have been as follows :— 


. Ibs. 4,258,125 | Mauritius........... .lbs, 514,857 
MR 654-0 3 50s PRS 790,900 | Sandwich Islands. 
PRM kb das Sh sk e0ve 11,600 | Brazilian............ 
i 161,069 
*weeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeere ve 6,463,264 
To afford an idea approximating to the nationality of population arriving and 
departing by sea during 1856 and 1857, we submit the following tables for the 


entire years respectively :— 





——18i6———. ——1857. 
Arrivals, Departures, Arrivals, Departures. 
Panama...... 19,101 12,468 17,596 13,357 
San Juan......cccccees 4,178 Be 48 eons 
Atlantic ports Gis banca 39 338 10 
China.. ale eiseunes ‘s 4,807 ‘ 5,924 1,932 
Sandwich ‘Ielands.. wiwises 496 2 187 
Pacific Islands.......... 44 ‘ 838 
5 GRGRSSRRIRER Oe pra 67 127 
WN oc bcs beence on 220 673 
9 ce ie 
Central and South America......ee0e 1 200 
MOAR PUN i's co Fob dys 0 bee Nec es ; 14 4 
Australia 225 869 
itai 15 pee aie 
France direct 264 
Holland direct.... 71 
Continent of Europe <eee coos elses 
British North American Possessions. . 10 1 5 
Russian Possessions...........e0+0. 69 5 








29,680 22747 24,759 16,902 

The Frazer’s River movement had of course much affected the mines. There 

had been received at San Francisco 1,200 ounces of this gold, averaging 

$16 40 per ounce. The operations of the California mint for six months were as 
follows :— 


DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE UNITED STATES BRANCH MINT FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDING 
JUNE 80, 1858. 

-————- DEPOSITS. ~~ COINAGE 

Gold, ozs. Value. Gold. Silver. Unparted bars. Total. 
January. 40,001.63 $732,766 50 $811,800 $50,250 $261,739 41 $1,123,789 41 
Febru’ry 77,770.73 1,421,594 02 700,000 228,522 07 928,522 07 
March .. 120,760.44 2,228,588 45 1,880,000 22,000 326,084 17 2,228,034 17 
April... 120,744.41 2,223,905 06 2,020,000 6,000 -» 2,026,000 00 
May... 154,159.46 2,896,127 72 2,560,000 2,560,000 00 
June.... 119,951.02 2,264,866 90 2,641,000 2,641,000 00 











Total. 633,387.69 11,767,842 65 10,512,800 78,250 816,295 65 11,507,345 65 
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DESCRIPTION OF COINAGE, 
GOLD. SILVER, 


° Pieces, Value. Pieces. Value. 
Double eagles . 519,440 $10,383,500 00) Half-dollars.... 146,000 $73,000 00 
Eagles ....... 11,800 118,000 00 | Quarter-dollars. 9,000 2,260 00 
Half-eagles..... 18,600 93 000 00; Dimes........ 80,000 8,000 00 
Quarter-eagles. 1,200 8,000 00 —— 
Dollars........ 10,000 10,000 00 Total....... 746,528 $11,507,845 65 
Unparted bars. 488 816,295 65 


The imports of treasure for six months, including $19,680 of Frazer's River gold, 
was $1,028,985, and the exports of gold aud other merchandise for the same 
period was as follows :— 

GOLD. MERCHANDISE, 


New York............ $17,565,785 62 | New York..........02002. $570,000 
England.........00 4,524,586 58 | Sandwich Islands........... 100,103 
PARMA... scceccesees 152,126 80 | Mexican ports..........66+6. 408,874 
New Orleans.......... 99,500 O0 | Valparaiso........+..0ee00% 28,347 
Hong Kong ,.......++ 1,131,654 07 | Hong Kong...........- oes 160,347 
Australia. .......e00. 1,436 07 | Australia... ......ceeeeee, 104,550 
ee te a ot EET D000 00 | Pert... sce iscccccanewacs 96,170 
Valparaiso.........4 16,500 00 | Society Islands............ $3,611 
Mauilla se 11,000 00 | Vancouver .......ceeeseees 161,724 
Honolulu .... 21,528 82 | Central Americag......... 7,370 
BP crscapsess + 2,000 00 Russian Possessions.,....... 61,366 
Singapore.........000+ 16,397 00 | Batavia .......ee-eeeeeee 6,778 
Vancouver.,....... ees 500 00 _— 
—— — —— TOR ccccccccacocdend Wurnine 
Total........-..+. $23,545,668 96 | Total, 1867....ccesce0s 2,127,189 
Total, 1857 . 23,658,999 00 | 
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COMMERCE OF FRANCE, 


The imports and exports of France for the past three years have been in actual 
value as follows, distinguishing the “general” from “special” commerce, the 
latter term signifying the imports for French consumption and the exports of 
French production ; the former term the whole import and export :— 


—— Imports. ~ - ~-Exports. = 
General, Special, General, Special, 
francs. fiancs. francs, Tanes. 
2,159,700,000 1,894,100,000 2,167,000,000 1,557,yuu,000 
2,740,900,000 1,989,500,090 2,€59,000,000 1,893,100,000 
2,689,000,000 1,872,900,000 2,639,800,000 1,865,900,000 





The value of the exports last year was consequently over 28,000,000 francs 
below that of the preceding year. On the whole, these returns are less unfavor- 
able, especially as regards the exclusive commerce of France, than from the com- 
mercial crisis of last year might have been expected; but it is to be remem- 
bered that the crisis broke out at the latter part of the year, and that the French, 
by means of extensive renewals of bills, staved off a great part of the consequences 
of it to the present year. The totals of French imports and exports, above 
given, do not comprise the precious metals. The total importation of gold in 
the three years, 1855, 1856, and 1857, was £56,584,000, and the total exporta- 
tion £15,004,000—excess of imports, £41,580,000. The total importation of 
silver in the said three years was £13,164,000, and the exportation not less than 
£47,868,000—excess of exports, £34,704,000. 
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BREMEN COMMERCE, 


857 


The commerce of Bremen for the year 1851 has been comparatively as fol- 


lows :— 


Tmport......0+see04 cw 
Export....ssseseseeeeees 


Together.......+seeeess 


Import.........ld’r thaler 
Export. ..ccessssscececs 


Together. ......ee+-eee0s 


Import ....scceecceces 
Export .......- 


i oo PEEETETE PE OEEE 
Export .cscscesccsccccces 


TOBACOO, 


1834. 
7,050,369 
8,515,994 


1859. 
9,521,996 
5,025,567 





10,566,363 


1854. 
85,906,720 
31,808,494 


14,547,562 


1855. 
53,254,978 
48,924,319 


1856. 
10,917,267 
6,658,620 


1857. 
11,290,676 
5,850,887 





17,605,887 


1856, 
66,091,522 
61,475,297 


17,441,513 


1857. 
74,( 04,780 
62,609,472 





67,710,214 


102,179,297 
The import and export of the principal articles were as follows :— 


TOBACCO, 


r 1856. 





Weight, 
pounds net, 
52,990,987 
66,766,721 


Value, 
Ld'r thaler. 


10,642,119 
11,067,707 


STEMS, 


12,173,919 
16,423,819 


365,068 
797,710 


COTTON. 


41,557,005 
42,787,418 


6,898,559 
7,595,707 


SUGAR, 


24,822,519 
14,784,753 


2,195,517 
2,207,449 


RICE, 


62,887,414 
88,559,927 


2,892,089 
1,798,800 





~ 


127,566,819 


136,614,252 





_ 
Weight, 
pounds net. 
62,774,944 
46,252,808 


11,877,528 
11,447,858 


40,940,316 
36,074,019 


21,743,786 
14,157,124 


54,796,446 
28,656,606 


Value, 
Ld'r thaler. 


15,173,666 
11,561,211 


134,609 
173,462 


8,311,043 
8,000,941 


2,384,375 
1,691,819 


1,843,158 
1,289,925 


RAR AA —— 


COMMERCE OF BRAZIL. 


The report of Senor Souza Franco, Finance Minister of Brazil, was made to 
the chamber in May, and contains the following figures. 


ee 


The official value of the imports and exports of Brazil in 1856-57 amounted 
to £26.484,375. or upwards of 40 per cent above the average of the previous 
five years, and 27 per cent in excess of the value in 1855-56. Of that sum the 
value of the imports are £13,761,773, or 33 per cent greater than that of the 
previous year, and 39 per cent above the average of the previous five years. The 
value of the exports was £12.722,601, or 21 per cent more than that of 1855-56, 
and 42 per cent in excess of the quinquennial period. Of the imports of 1857 
£8,190,116, or about 594 per cent of the whole, came from England and her 
possessions ; £1.830,674, er 13 per cent, from France ; and £864,155, or 6 per 
cent, from the United States. Of the exports of that year those to England 
were valued at £3,954,128, or 31 per cent of the whole; those to France 
£1,058,611, or 8 per cent; those to the United States, £3,516,079, or 27 per 
cent. Thus, it appears that in 1856-57 the total trade of England with Brazil 
reached the enormous value of £12,144,244.  * And yet,” it is observed, “ Brazil 
is the only country in the world, our commerce with which has not the security 
of a single treaty stipulation.” 
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BRAZIL SUGAR, 


The production of sugar in the Brazils is very large—much more so than is 
generally supposed. The consumption is also immense. The people are great 
tea and coffee drinkers, as well the peasantry as the higher classes, and the quan- 
tity of sweetmeats and preserves used is proverbially large. ‘The consumption of 
sugar per head is quite equal to that of Cuba, which is estimated at 20 pounds ; 
that of the United States averaged in the last four years 30 pounds per head, 
nearly the same as in England. The population of the Brazils is 8,000,000, of 
which 3,000,000 are negroes, who are great sugar eaters. This would give a 
consumption of 400,000,000 pounds, which is within the market. A great deal 
of sugar in the interior is lost for want of means of getting it to market. ‘The 
quantities exported depend, in some degree, upon the price abroad. For these 
we are indebted to the politeness of the Brazilian Consul, L. D’Aguiar, Esq. 
The average for the last nine years is 271,673,307 pounds, or 65,770,103 pounds 
more than the average for the previous ten years. The production must there- 
fore be equal to 700,000,000 pounds :— 

EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM BRAZIL, FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 80. 


1840-41............lbs. 214,348,532 ;1848-49............1ba. 272,180,768 


TO4TH48... ccc ccdsesee eevence 255,794,752 
BGEB-4B.., .cccccccccccs 
1843-44.,....... 
1844—45........0.. 
1645=46.......cccccccee 


144,162,491 | 1849-50...... 


166,711,089 | 1850-51.. 


239,241,174 | 1852-538.. 
227,500,928 | 1853-54.. 
227,162,452 | 1854-55.. 


181,855,385 | 1851-52.......cseeeeee 


$17,051,720 
238,759,728 
341,803,008 
256,510,048 
254,765,514 





236,520,928 
2,173,386,456 
271,673,307 


246,241,984 1855-56 
Fone sO AREIM 
1,647,224,035 | 
205,903,004! Medium ......... 


PAS eo pee 
Medium 


eeeeee eet eeeee 


en ene 


THE FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE OF BOSTON, 


We give below a comparative view of the receipts of flour and grain at this 
port for the first six months of the present and corresponding period of the past 
year, as derived from the books of the Boston Corn Exchange Association :— 

1897. 1858. 1897. 1898. 
448,696 495,424 16,202 83,661 
Corn... ... bush. 992,993 1,398,798 192,392 280,578 
Goh i ..c.50. Sete 816,741 | 

This exhibit shows that, notwithstanding the general depression of trade, this 
important branch of our commerce is steadily increasing, the arrivals of bread- 
stufis for the haif year ending June 30, exceeding those for the same period of 
last year. The stock of flour on hand at the present time is not large, the re- 
ceipts having been light for some weeks. 


Rye. ......bush. 
ee er 


Flour ....bbls. 


eee 


SUGAR CROP—CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


The crops of sugar of Cuba and Porto Rico have been as follows :-— 


-Cuba, Porto Rico, 


comin, 
pounds. 


Boxes. 
1,227,147 
1,292,119 
1,103,605 

953,797 


Total, tons. 
849,502 
875,475 
857,895 
$69,611 


“Hhds. 
186,151 
207,985 
236,335 
801,394 


91,971,108 
116,554,476 
79,879,700 
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EXPORTS OF WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 
The exports for the three months ending with June have been as follows :— 


Articles. Coastwise. Foreign. Coast wise. Foreign. 
Spirits turpentine .......bbls. 28,364 1,823 31,493 935 
Crude turpentine.,.......... 8,217 eee 6,679 1,122 
BOM cherecsncusctscces © 192,925 11,677 125,651 5,116 

17,547 985 14,798 673 
Co ee ae or eee 1,147 277 2,969 190 
Timber, PoP ces ccs a wae 81,000 26,7738 eae 
AE ie re 5,093,756 2,856,965 4,094,468 3,466,400 
ERMINE ci cha cddcccaseccses me 755,000 36,000 695,000 
StAV GR 0:06 000.8 86,600 mys 15,330 4 waite 
PORN cosnastectecees 5 22,712 . 17,881 ane 
FR es one saess eases . 253 nee 141 10 

2,068 bs 4,004 

oceee 587 oe 500 

eeedwe 501 ates 816 

Saveneceees 41 *0s 45 

WALP. ceceee Ccccveves 68 cose cows 

BON, BORER vc ccsesavecs sh, 89,510 19,000 90,108 

er 89 105 226 








ee ne 


COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 


We have obtained the following statements of the exports and imports of the 
four leading articles of commerce at the port of Charleston, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1858 :— 

Exports. Value. Imports. Value, 
Cotton......bales 284,462 $15,311,468 | Sugars........ lbs. 5,406,708 $295,888 
27,960 ) Molasses galls, 993,957 148,650 
e4e21 5 987,514 1,178,512 106,487 
144,961 191,651 3b. 320,262 37,687 

51,242 804,321 _ 

ce PORER ET RAP 
Total -.+ $16,494,954 


It will be seen, by the above number of cotton bales, that Charleston has ex- 
ported nearly nine per cent of the crop estimated last year. 





IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITIAN, 

The quantity of raw cotton imported into England from various places, is a 
highly interesting subject to both the producers and consumers. We find 
the following statement in the London correspondence of the National Intelli- 
gencer :— 


Imported from-- 1843. 1857. 
The United states 574,788,520 654,758,048 
i 18,675,128 29,910,832 
Egypt and Mediterranean countries .... 9,674,076 24,882,144 
British East Indies ........ ..see. dieeeiees 65,709,729 250,838,144 
British West Indies and Guiana 1,260,444 1,443,568 
Other countries ......... PE Pr ree er 8,135,22 7,986,160 


WOM ies inde seweesesees eee eseeeees oes 673,198,116 969,318,896 


The most striking feature of this statement, is the very great increase in the 
produce of cotton in the British possessions in the East Indies. 
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REGULATIONS ENACTED BY THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF THE DANUBE, 


FOR THE PRESERVATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ORDER AND REGULARITY IN THE 
PORT OF SULINA. 


Whereas, it is necessary that order be maintained in the port of Sulina. in 
order to avoid all confusion and collision between vessels entering and going out 
of the Danube, and in order to facilitate the execution of any works that may 
be undertaken at the mouth of that river, the European Commission of the 
Danube, in virtue of the 16th article of the Treaty of Paris of the 30th March, 
and in virtue of the temporary power writ which the commission has been in- 
vested by the Sublime Porte, do hereby exact the following temporary regula- 
tions :— 


Arr. 1. All merchant vessels entering the port of Sulina, whether from the 
sea cr from inland, shall strictly obey the orders of the captain of the port or 
those of his subordinates in everything connected with harbor service and disci- 
pline. 

Arr, 2. A guard boat shall be stationed at each end of the port; No.1 
seaward—No. 2 above in the river. These boats shall indicate to captains enter- 
ing the port the berths where they are to anchor. 

Art. 3. The harbor of Sulina shall be divided into five sections, numbered 
from 1 to 5, commencing from the sea; these shall be marked by posts of differ- 
ent colors, placed on each side of the river. The first shall be reserved for the 
men-of-war on the station, for barges in the service of the European Commis- 
sion, and for merchant steamers. The second shall be allotted to merchantmen 
who, after having lightened, are ready to put to sea, as well as to the light- 
ers into which they have discharged part of their cargo. The third, to vessels 
having to lighten. The fourth, to vessels waiting at Sulina for a fair wind to 
ascend the river. The fifth to the empty lighters. It is strictly forbidden to 
the latter to approach the loaded lighters. The space situated between the first 
section and the lighthouse must always remain free. 

Art. 4. Any captain infringing the regulations of the preceding article by 
dropping anchor on forbidden ground, and who, on the summons of guard boats 
No. 1 or 2, shall not directly repair to the anchorage, that shall have been allotted 
to him, will be liable to a fine of 15 to 25 ducats, see 19th article of these regu- 
lations. 

Arr. 5. Every captain of a sailing vessel after having anchored his ship mast 
proceed in person, or send his mate, to the Harbormaster’s Office to produce his 
bill of health and other papers. If the vessel stops at Sulina less than 24 hours, 
the papers will be immediately returned to the captain after examination ; other- 
wise they will be left at the Harbormaster’s Office till her departure. 

Art. 6. Every captain must pay the port dues in force at the Harbormaster’s 
Office, taking a receipt for the same. Any payment, for which the Harbor- 
master’s receipt cannot be shown, shall be considered null and void. 

Art, 7. Alter having cast anchor the ships must be moored either to the posts 
fixed for this purpose on each side of the river, or to vessels already moored. 

Art. 8. As soon as the orders of the preceding article have been complied 
with, vessels must take in their jibbooms, and while thus moored the yards must 
be braced fore and aft. 

Art. 9. The captain of the port will, as far as possible, definitely fix the moor- 
ings and landing places for the weekly mail steamers in the first of the stations 
mentioned in article No. 3. 

Arr. 10. All vessels entering and leaving the port of Sulina must hoist their 
colors ; the authorities of the port will not permit any vessel to pass without 
doing so. 
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Arr. 11. The captain of the port will regulate as follows the movement of 
vessels on bogas days, (days on which vessels can pass the bar.) Ist. No vessel 
can weigh anchor or leave its moorings before the signal of departure has been 
given, which signal will be the hoisting of a ball on a vertical pole on the light- 
house. 2d. Vessels must pass out one after the other in turn; guard boat No. 
1 will regulate this movement, and stop any vessel which cannot produce the re- 
ceipt of the Harbormaster for the port dues. 3d. The chief pilot will be on the 
bar to direct the passage of ships over it, and to prevent all confusion and col- 
lisions between them. 

Ant. 12. Small coasting vessels, as well as lighters, shall be snbmitted to the 
strict surveillance of the captain of the port. They shall be forbidden to move 
about the harbor during the night ; that is to say, between evening and morning 
gun fire. Boats belonging either to the port or to merchant vessels must not move 
about at night without having on board a lighted lantern. 

Arr. 13. It is not allowed to burn tar or pitch on board vessels inside the 
port. or in short to do anything which may incur the risk of fire. 

Art. 14, All fires must be put out after the evening gun has been fired by 
the Turkish man-of-war on the station. Captains will take care that no other 
lights but glass lamps or lanterns are used on board. 

Arr. 15. In case of a fire breaking out on board of any ship the captains of 
all vessels at anchor must send part of their crew to give her every possible assis- 
tance. Suilors not told off for this purpose must remain on board their respec- 
tive vessels. 

Arr. 16. Vessels can only be hove down in a part of the port alloted for this 
purpose. The captain of the port will moreover take care that navigation shall 
in nowise be hindered thereby. 

Art. 17. Sailors must return on board their vessels immediately after evening 
gun fire. 

Arr. 18. In conformity with article 14 of the provisional instructions, dated 
28th Febuary, 1857, and transmitted by the European Commission to the cap- 
tain of the port, he shall decide summarily all differences between captains and 
their crews, taking the assistance of two captains of the same nation, as the two 
disputing parties, or in their absence of two other captains. He shall not how- 
ever exercise this part of his functions, unless one of the parties interested shall 
have solicited his intervention, and no other competent authority shall be pres- 
ent on the spot. 

Art. 19. Any infraction of articles 7, 8, 10, 12, and 14, shall be punished by 
a fine of from one to five ducats, which, in case of resistance, shall be doubled. 
Infractions of articles 2, 3, 11, and 13, shall be punished by a fine of from 15 to 
to 25 ducats, which, in case of resistance, shall also be doubled. Should the 
captain of any vessel refuse to pay the fine incurred, the Harbormaster will de- 
tain the ship, and report forwith to the competent authority, in order that the pay- 
ment thereof may be enforced. 

Art. 20. The captain of the port shall fix the amount of the fines which may 
be incurred by persons infringing the present regulations. In case of appeal 
against the decisions of the captain of the port, the total amount of the fine 
shall be deposited, until such time as the case shall be decided, in the hands of 
the authorities to whom the offender is amenable. 

Art. 21. Masters and captains of vessels shall be personally responsible for 
offences committed by their crews. 

Art. 22. In all cases in which the interference of the captain of the port, and 
that of the agents placed under his command, may be insufficient, he may have 
recourse to the men-of-war on the station, who will lend him their aid, within 
the limits of their instructions. 

Arr, 23. The present regulations shall be put in force as soon as they shall 
have been published at the Harbormaster’s Office at Sulina, and at the ports 
of Galatz and Tbraila. The text shall be communicated, with English. Italian, 
German, and Greek translations, to the consular authorities at Constantinople, 
Galatz, Ibraila, and Toultch, as well as to the local authorities of these three 
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latter towns, to the authorities at Ismail and Reni, and to the commandants of 
the men-of-war appointed by the 19th article of the Treaty of Paris, to ensure 
the execution of the regulations for the navigation of the Danube. 

For the European Commission of the Danube, 


OMER FEVZI. 





JAPAN TRADE—LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Whereas, a convention between the United States and the Empire of Japan, 
for the purpose of further regulating the intercourse of American citizens within 
the Empire of Japan, was concluded and signed at Simoda, on the seventeenth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, the English version of which 
convention—it being in the English, Japanese, and Dutch languages—is word 
for word as follows :— 

For the purpose of farther regulating the intercourse of American citizens 
within the lates of Japan, and, after due deliberation, his Excellency 'Towns- 
end Harris, Consul-General of the United States of America for the Empire 
of Japan, and their Excellencivs [nowouye, Prince of Sinano, and Nakamoera, 
Prince of Dewa, governors of Simoda, all having full powers from their respec- 
tive governments, have agreed on the following articles, to wit :— 

ArticLe 1. The port of Nangasaki, in the Principality of Hizen, shall be 
open to American vessels, where they may repair damages, procure water, fuel, 
provisions, and other necessary articles, even coals, where they are obtainable. 

Arr. 2. It being known that American ships coming to the ports of Simoda 
and Hakodade cannot have their wants supplied by the Japanese, it is agreed 
that American citizens may permanently reside at Simoda and Hakodade, aud 
the government of the United States may appoint a vice-consul to reside at 
Hakodade. This article to go into effect on the fourth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Art. 3. In settlement of accounts the value of the money brought by Ameri- 
cans shall be ascertained by weighing it with Japanese coin—(gold and silver 
itsebues)-—that is, gold with gold and silver with silver, or weights representing 
Japanese coin may be used after such weights have been carefully examined and 
found to be correct. The value of the money of the Americans having been thus 
ascertained, the sum of six per cent shall be allowed to the Japanese for the ex- 
pense of recoinage. 

Art. 4, Americans committing offences in Japan shall be tried by the Ameri- 
can Consul-General or Consul, and shall be punished according to American 
laws. Japanese committing offences against Americans shall be tried by the 
Japanese authorities, and punished according to Japanese laws. 

Art. 5. American ships which may resort to the ports of Simoda, Hakodade, 
or Nangasaki, for the purpose of obtaining necessary supplies, or to repair 
damages, shall pay for them in gold and silver coin, and if they have no money, 
goods shall be taken in exchange. 

Arr. 6, The government of Japan admits the right of his Excellency the 
Consul-General of the United States to go beyond the limits of the Seven Ri, 
but has asked him to delay the use of that right, except in cases of emergency, 
shipwreck, &c., to which he has assented. 

Art. 7. Purchases for his Excellency the Consul-General or his family may 
be made by him only, or by some member of his family, and payment made to 
the seller for the same without the intervention of any Japanese official, and for 
this purpose Japanese silver and copper coin shall be supplied to his Excellency 
the Consul-General. ‘ 

Arr. 8. As his Excellency the Consul-General of the United States ol 
America has no knowledge of the Japanese language, nor their Excellencies the 
Governors of Simoda a knowledge of the English language, it is agreed that 
the true meaning shall be found in the Dutch version of the articles. 

Arr. 9. All the foregoing articles shall go into effect from the date hereof, 
except article two, which shall go into effect on the date indicated in it. 

Done in quintuplicate, (each copy being in English, Japanese, and Dutch.) at 
the Goyosso of Simoda, on the seventeenth day of June, in the year of the Chris- 
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tian era, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, aud of the indepoudence of the United 
States of America the eighty-first, corresponding to the fourth Japanese year of 
Apsei, Mi, the fifth month, the twenty-sixth day, the English version being 
signed by his Excellency the Consul-General of the United States of America, 
and the Japanese version by their Excellencies the Governors of Simoda. 
TOWNSEND HARRIS, [Seat] 


And whereas, the said convention has been duly ratified :— Now, therefore, be 
it known that I, James Buchanan, President of the United States of America, 
have caused the said convention to be made public, to the end that the same, 
and every clause and article thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with due faith 
by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this thirtieth day of June, in the 

[Seax.] year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, and of the 

independence of the United States of America the eighty-second. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 


By the President :-- 
Lewis Oss, Secretary of State. 


AOE 


ALTERATIONS IN FOREIGN CUSTOMS TARIFFS, 


A return has just been printed, by order of the House of Commons, specifying 
the alterations which have recently taken place in the customs tariffs of the 
various foreign States, and their dependencies, and of which an account had 
been received since the 10th of March, 1857. ‘The first is that relating to Russia. 
By the new tariff, which came into operation in June, 1857, numerous modifica- 
tions have been made in the rates of duty charged; and considerable improve- 
ments also appear to have been effected in the mode of assessing the goods—the 
process, as a rule, being much simplified. Ic very few instances, where those 
alterations in the rates have taken place, are the duties levied in any other way 
than by a specifie sum chargeable on the weight, though in many cases this prac- 
tice inust operate very severely on the producer as well as the consumer. Still, 
this is an objection which applies as much to the English tariff as to the one now 
in operation in Russia; and we certainly could point out as many anomalies in 
the mode of charging duties under the English system as are to be found in that 
of any other country. Nearly the whole of the articles are charged, under the 
Russian tariff, by the pood, of 36 pounds English, and by the Russian pound, 
which is equal to .9 pound English. 

The total value of British goods, or manufactures, exported to Russia in the 
year 1857 amounted to £2,832,172. ‘The total quantity of cotton twist and 
yarn exported from the United Kingdom to Russia, during the last year, was 
13,062,005 pounds, the declared value being £697,804; the rates of duty being 
for white cotton twist lis. 1d. per pood, and for dyed 15s. 10d. per pood. 
Taking the present modified tariff, we find cottons of all sorts, closely woven, 
such as calicoes, jaconets, cambrics, nankins, &c., subject to the rate, if im- 
ported by sea, of 1s. 2-20d. per poand, (Russian,) and if imported by land, of 1s. 
1-30d. per pound. Printed and embroidered cottons, such as corduroy, velvets, 
and velveteens, pay 2s. 2-60d., if imported by sea, and 2s. 0-70d. per pound if 
by land. All light cottons, such as muslins, if white, or dyed of one or varied 
colors, 33. 2d.; and if printed 4s. 4-20d. per pound. ‘Those are very high rates, 
the last mentioned being fully equal, in point of weight, to that charged upon 
figured silk broad stuffs imported into this country, but the rate per cent upon 
the value would be infinitely greater. The same principle applies to linen 
manufactures. The rates vary from 3-80d. to 3s. 11-50d. per pound ; and for 
cloth mixed with cotton, whether bleached or unbleached, and dyed of one or 
several colors, 25 per cent on the value. But of British linen manufactures 
Russia has imported none since 1851. Woolen goods are also subject to high 
rates, varying from 7-G0d. per pound on bunting, sashes, &c., of all colors, up to 
12s. 8d. per pound on shawls, handkerchiefs, and scarfs. For cloths or half-cloths, 
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cassimere, tricots, &c., 4s. 4-20d. ; flannel, plush, baize, &c., 2s. 2-60d. ; carpets 
and rugs of all sorts, }s. 5-10d.; and all light manufactures, if plain, 3s. 9 60d., 
and if printed, 5s. 0-80d. per pound. We do not, however, find woolen and 
worsted yarns enumerated in the present return, or modified tariff, though the 
value of those goods exported from England to Russia amounted to £353,179 
during the past year. 

Nor do we find machinery enumerated among the modified rates now charged, 
though the value of the exports under that head to Russia amounted to £598,605 
during the year 1857. But on iron, wrought and unwrought, the rates are from 
5-70d. to 3s. 2d. per pood, the latter rate being chargeable on anvils. The total 
value of iron and unwrought steel exported to Russia was £230,299 in 1856, as 
compared with £67,130 in the year 1852. Unmanufactured steel is subject to 
2s. 4-50d. per pood. Utensils of iron for professional purposes, such as saws, 
files, &c., are charged 2s. 6-40d. per pood; packing, harness, and sailmak rs’ 
needles, 9-50d. per pound ; and whitesmiths’ and locksmiths’ work of all kinds 
12s. 8d. per pood ; while cutlery, mounted in wood, horn, or bone, pays 1s. 2-20d. 
per pound. Papier mache, and all works thereof, is now liable to a duty of 
£1 11s. 8d. per pood. And china, as well as common pottery, pay rates, vary- 
ing from 7-60d., up to £3 16s., according to the quality, or whether imported 
by sea or land. 

In the Norwegian tariff some modifications have taken place ; but not.to that 
extent which will affect our trade. The total exports to Norway during the 
past year was £441,757. Amongst the rates which have been altered are those 
chargeable on cotton manufactures; yarn, undyed and not twisted; cloths and 
tapes of cotton; wool, hair, or flax ; iron, wronght or unwrought, and iron 
manufactures ; pig iron and plates, under one-third of an inch in thickness, being 
made free. 

The modified rates in all instances in the French tariff, as well as in that of 
the Papal States, are all specific, and levied on the weight. In Spain they vary ; 
some being by number, some by weight, and others are ad valorem. And, last 
of all, we must not omit stating that his Majesty of the T'wo Sicilies has, in the 
generosity of his soul, deemed it right to modify his tariff; so that Bomba now 
admits maccaroni into his States at 1s. 9d. per 196 pounds English. 

PORTO RICO TARIFF, 
DePartTMEntT or STaTR, WASHINGTON, July 12, 1858, 

Information has been received at this department from George Latimer. Esq., 
the United States Consul at St. John’s, Porto Rico, that. by the new tariff of 
the island, the duties on several articles of produce of the United States are in- 
creased, viz. :— 

On staves, $2 per 1,000; on shingles, 50 cents per 1,000; on butter, 50 cents 
per 100 lbs. ; on cheese, 50 cents per 100 Ibs.; on hams, 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 

And by the instructions prescribed for the government of the custom-houses, 
it is provided that all vessels are to be measured and pay tonnage dues on what 
they appear to be in Spanish tons, instead of paying, as heretofore, on the num- 
ber of tons expressed in the registe s of such vessels, By the same instructions 
it is required that all manifests, even though the vessel comes in ballast, must be 
certified by the Spanish Consul, under penalty of being fined one hundred dollars 
for want of such certificate. 


TRAVELERS TO EUROPE, 
Swiss ConsuLtate Generat, Wasutnaton, D. ©., May 10, 1898. 

The Swiss consulate in London, in a recent dispatch to the Federal Council 
of Switzerland, relates the following occurrence :— 

Two Swiss citizens coming from New York provided with proper passports, 
were, at their arrival in France, not allowed to proceed farther, and were obliged 
to go to London, simply because they had omitted to procure the French vise at 
New York. 

This is, therefore, to caution those of my countrymen who desire to return to 
Switzerland by way of France, not to neglect observing the above formality: 
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FIXED LIGHT IN DUNGARVAN BAY—IRELAND, SOUTH AND EAST COASTS, 


Official information has been'received at this office, that the Port of Dablin 
Corporation has given notice, that on and after the Ist of July, 1858, a harbor 
light will be exhibited all night from the lighthouse recently erected on Bualliva- 
courty Point, on the northera side of Dungarvan Bay, south coast of Ireland. 
The light will be fixed, and visible between the bearings, from a vessel, of west 
and 8. E.%8. It will show green bearing from west to N. W. by W., and red 
in the direction of Carrickapane Rock, but in all other directions it will be 
white. The light will be placed at an elevation of 52 feet above the level of 
the sea at high water, and its white appearance should be seen from seaward at 
a distance of about 10 miles in clear weather. The illuminating apparatus is 
dioptric, or by lenses of the third order. The light-tower is circular, of light 
grey limestone, 44 feet in height, and stands in latitude 52° 4’ 27” N.; longitude 
7° 33’ 5” west of Greenwich, with He!vick Head S. 4 W. 14 mile; Carricka- 
pane Rock 8. 8. E. 9 cables’ lengths ; and White-house spit W. by N. 34 cables’ 
lengths. 

TusnarsoxaThe intermittent light on Mine Head, S. W. by W. 4 miles 
from Helvick Head, marks the approach from the westward to Dungarvan Bay, 
and can be seen farther eastward than the range of Dungarvan harbor light. A 
vessel in the entrance of Dangarvan Bay must keep clear of the red color of the 
light to avoid Carrickapane Rock ; and on the northern side of the bay keep to 
the southward of the green light to avoid Carricknagaddy, and the rocks which 
extend half a mile eastward of Ballinacourty Poiot. 

Buoy on Burrer PLappy Suoat.—Also, that a black nun buoy has been 
moored off the western extremity of the Butter Pladdy Shoal, about 2 miles 
southwest of the South Rock Lighthouse, east coast of Ireland. his buoy, 
which is placed as a guide to vessels taking the channel between the Butter 
Pladdy and the main, lies in 5 fathoms at low water. with South Rock Light- 
house N. E. 3 K.; North Rock beacon N. KE. }N.; Kerney Point north; and 
St. Patrick rocks perch S. W. by W. All bearings magnetic. Variation 254° 
west in 1858. By order of the Lighthouse Board. 


THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 
WasninGaton, July 2, 1856, 





FIXED LIGHT WITH FLASHES ON CAPE SALOU, 
MEDITERRANEAN, COAST OF SPAIN, 


Official information has been received at this office, that the Minister of Ma- 
rine at Madrid bas given notice, that on and after the lst of April, 1858, a light 
would be exhibited from the lighthouse recently erected on Cape Salon, in the 
Province of Tarragona, Catalonia. The light is a fixed white light, varied by 
flashes every 4 minutes, placed at an elevation of 141 Knglish feet above the level 
of the sea, and should be visible in clear weather from the deck of a vessel 15 
miles distant. ‘The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses of the third 
order. The lighthouse consists of a rectangular building, from the center of 
which rises a circular tower in two portions, the lower being 16 feet, and the up- 
per 11 feet in diameter; this is surmounted by a lantern, and the whole is 38 
leet in height. The lower part of the structure is colored yellow ; the tower is 
of the natural bluish color of the stone of which it is built, and the lantern is 
white. It stands upon a rock close to the seashore, in latitude 41° 3’ 52” N., 
longitude 1° 9’ 36” cast of Greenwich. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


THORNTON A. JENKINS, Seeretary. 
Wastincrox, May 22, 1858. 
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FIRE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


On the evening of Monday, the Ist day of November next, a first order re- 
volving light will be exhibited for the first time, and on every night thereafter 
from sunset to sunrise, from the lighthouse tower now in course of erection at 
Fire Island Beach, east side of Fire Island Inlet, south side of Long Island, New 
York. The illuminating apparatus is of the first order revolving catadioptric 
of the system of Fresnel, and wil! produce a brilliant flash once in every minute, 
which will not be materially different in appearance from the existing light in 
the old tower at that place, except in the greater brightness of the flash and in- 
creased range of the new light. The lighthouse tower, which is placed about 200 
feet N. E. from the old lighthouse tower, is built of brick, will be 150 feet in 
height, of a cream or yellow color, and the light will be about 166 feet above 
the mean level of the sea. The old lighthouse tower and keepers’ dwelling will 
be removed immediately after the exhibition of the light from the new tower. 
The new light should be seen in ordinary states of the atmosphere, from the deck 
of a vessel 15 feet above the water, from 21 to 23 nautical miles. Approximate 
position of the new lighthouse tower, latitude, 40° 37’ 53” north, longitude, 73° 
12’ 51” west. Distances from Fire Island lighthouse—to Montauk Point light- 
house, 674 nautical miles; Great West Bay lighthouse, 35 nautical miles; Sandy 
Hook light-vessel, 31 nautical miles; Navesink lights, 374 nautical miles ; 
Barnegat lighthouse, 66 nautical miles. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


J, ST. C. MORTON, U, 8. Corps Engineers. 
New York, July 3, 1858. 


NN ee 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE AND FOG-BELL ON BISHOP AND CLERKS’ SHOAL, 
NANTUCKET SOUND, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A new lighthouse has been erected on Bishop and Clerks’ Shoal, Nantucket 
Sound, Massachusetts. The tower is built of cut granite, oma cut-stone cylin- 
drica! pier, placed on the north point of the shoal. The pier is 12 feet high, and 
the tower 45 feet 8 inches high. The focal plane is 59 feet above the level of 
the sea. The color is grey, the natural color of the stone. The illuminating 
apparatus is a 4th order revolving catadioptric lens, of the system of Fresnel, 
showing a bright flash of the natural color every thirty seconds, which should 
be visible, in ordinary states of the atmosphere, a distance of 14 nautical miles. 
The position of the lighthouse, as given by the coast survey, is latitude 41° 34’ 17” 
north, longitude 70° 15’ 20” west of Greenwich. A fog-bell, to be rung by 
machinery, is attached to the lighthouse, and will be sounded in thick weather. 
The interval between the sounds is 15seconds. The lighthouse bears from Point 
Gammon 8. by E., (magnetic,) distance 2} nautical miles. The light will be 
lighted for the first time at sunset on the evening of Friday the Ist of October 
next, and will be kept burning during that night and every night thereafter from 
sunset to sunrise. The Bishop and Clerks’ light-vessel will be removed from ber 
station on or about the Ist day of October, and will not show a light after the 
30th of September next. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, Engineer, Secretary. 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 26, 1858. 


BOLIVAR POINT LIGHTHOUSE, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


The Bolivar Point Lighthouse having been renovated and elevated, the light 
will be re-exhibited on the night of the 15th instant, and the temporary light 
discontinued. The apparatus is of the 3d order catadioptric of the system ol 
Fresnel, fixed light of the natural color, and will be exhibited from an elevation 
of 100 feet above the mean level of the sea. This light should be seen in ordi- 
nary states of the atmosphere, from the deck of an ordinary coasting vessel, at 
the distance of 16 nautical miles. The tower is painted red. By order of the 
Lighthouse Board, 

W. H. STEVENS, U. 8. Corps Eng’s, L. H. Inspector, 9th L, I. Dist. 
Gatveston, Texas, July 1. £858. 
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SWASH LIGHTHOUSE, MATAGORDA BAY, TEXAS, 


A light will be exhibited for the first time on the 15th of August next, and 
every night thereafter, from sunset to sunrise, from the screw-pile lighthouse re- 
cently erected at the Swash, opposite Alligator Head, in Matagorda Bay, Texas. 
The structure is upon seven iron screw-piles, hexagonal, and painted white. 
The iron work is painted black. The illuminating apparatus is catadioptric, 
fixed, of the fifth order of Fresnel, and is placed at an elevation of 38 feet above 
the mean level of the bay. This light marks the upper entrance to the Swash 
Channel. ‘The buoy in the center of the channel ranges with this light and the 
small beacon light at Saluria. From the Swash Lighthouse, the buoy bears, per 
compass, N. N. E.; Saluria Light bears, per compass, 8. 8. W.; Decrows Point 
bears, per compass, S. S. E.; Matagorda Lighthouse, (revolving) south ; Alliga- 
tor Head bears, per compass, W. N. W.; Powder Horn Wharf bears, per com- 
pass, W. by N. 4 .N.; Halfmoon Reef Lighthouse bears, per compass, N. E. 
by N. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


W. H. STEVENS, Lighthouse Inspector. 
Gaveston, Texas, July 8, 1858, 





REVOLVING LIGHT ON CANTICK HEAD—ORKNEYS, SOUTH WALLS, 


Official information has been received at this office that the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses have given notice that on and after the 15th of July, 1858, 
a light will be exhibited from the lighthouse recently erected on Cantick Head, 
the southeastern extremity of South Walls, Island of Hoy, Orkneys. The light 
will be a white revolving light, showing a flash once every minute. It will be 
placed at an elevation of about 115 feet above the sea at high water, and should 
be seen in clear weather from the deck of a vessel at a distance of about 16 
miles. The illuminating apparatus will be dioptric, or by lenses of the second 
order. The light-tower, which is 60 ‘eet in height, will, together with the 
keepers’ houses, be painted white, It stands in latitude 58° 47’ 15” N.., longi- 
tude 3° 7’ 45” west of Greenwich. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary, 
Wasuineton, July 2, 1858. 
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FIVE-FATHOM BANK LIGHT-VESSEL, OFF CAPE MAY, N, J. 


A new light-vessel has been placed to mark the Five Fathom Bank, lying to 
the eastward of Cape May Lighthouse, as a substitute for the old vessel, which 
has been withdrawn for repairs. The rig and color of the vessel, and the 
characteristic distinction of the lights, are the same as the old vessel, but the 
present position of the vessel is to the E. N. KE. of the position formerly oceu- 
pied, which will enable over-sea voyagers and coasters to determine with less 
difficulty, it is believed, than formerly, the position of the shoal part of the bank 
in approaching it from all quarters. The position of the light-vessel may be 
determined by the following compass bearings from it, viz., to shoal part of the 
bank, N. W. $ N. distant 24 miles; Cape Henlopen main light, W. by 8.48; 
Cape May Light, W. by N.}.N. Moored in 12 fathoms water. By order of 
the Lighthouse Board, 

E. M. YARD, Lighthouse Inspector. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 14, 1858, 





LIFE-PRESERVING JACKET, 


This is an article which has just been manufactured in Philadelphia. It is 
said to fit a man like a sailor’s monkey jacket, and, therefore, not liable to be 
washed from the body. The jacket is lined with cork shavings, enclosed in 
water-tight cloth, quilted in cylinders around the jacket, three or four inches 
apart. ‘The jacket, therefore, is a series of water-tight compartments, and injury 
to any one will not alfect the buoyant character of the others. The arms and 
hands are left free ia their motion to seize a rope, grasp a plank, or use in any 
other way which is necessary to save life. : 
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MARINE LOSSES FOR JULY, 


The following is a table of marine losses for July, showing an aggregate of 
twenty two vessels, of which five were ships, five were barks, two were brigs, 
eight were schooners, and one a sloop. The total value of property lost was 
five hundred and forty thousand seven hundred dollars. As compared with the 
month of July, 1857, the above shows a decrease in the value of property lost of 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

The vessels reported in this list are chiefly American. although some foreign 
are included—when bound to or from any United States port, or known to be 
insured in this country :— 


Vessels. Value. 
Total losses for January ...scccesccccccscccccsscees 15 $444,500 
= for February see ee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 83 1,182,300 


“ for March.......... Cowen coccescoseneces 83 =: 813,500 
. SO MOTs CONTORIE).. ca ccccsccnvccesenes 88 =: 951.040 
os TE Os. vc kncansncceceeseses emeseses 83 714,000 
= OG POE on acune cencece snsheenes tes eve 22 814,401 
# WON OUEE Uh accep shsseseccoctccescvaseces 22 540,700 


—<— 





Total for six months... .....cccsccccccccccccceee . 191 $5,360,441 
Same period in 1857....... EPS PEEP Ee -- 886 10,943,200 





THE LIGHTHOUSE AT GENOA, 


We condense from a letter of an American traveling in Italy, the subjoined 
items descriptive of the lighthouse at the port of Genoa. It is a square tower, 
built upon a high rock that extends into the sea, and is itself 247 feet in height. 
Its top is 385 feet above the sea. Nothing can be more complete, in its arrange- 
ments, than this lighthouse. There is a winding marble staircase within, reach- 
ing to the very top. The light is excellently arranged, being on the dioptric or 
Fresnel principle, now so generally used. ‘The oil is pumped up by machinery, 
as in the regular lamps, the surplus falling back into a receiver. There are four 
circular wicks, one within another, affording a light, which, strengthened by 
erystal magnifiers, revolving upon a frame also turned by machinery, and making 
an eclipse every 14 minutes, can be seen at the distance of forty marine miles. 
The machinery resembles somewhat that of an old-fashioned clock with its weights 
hanging down in the tower, and cogwheels, balance wheel, &c., in a glass case. 
The whole is kept in excellent o:der, and is well worthy of a visit. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION, 


Lieut. Brooke, U. S. N., inventor of the celebrated instrument for deep sea 
soundings, has given to the nautical world another invention, for instantly de- 
taching ships’ boats from the davits, and thus preventing the loss of life so fre- 
quently resulting from the swamping of small boats, in attempts to disentangle 
them from the tackle after they have touched the water—an event most likely to 
happen when the sea is rough, or the vessel from which the boat is lowered is 
moving rapidly. ‘This invention consists of a metal socket and ball fitted to each 
other. The former is secured to the boat and the latter is attached to the tackle ; 
but as soon as the boat touches the water, the tackle being slackened, the ball 
drops from its place, and the boat is instantly released. ; 

Nautical men who have seen this contrivance, have given it their unquall- 
fied approval, and it is likely to be soon brought into use, not only in this coun- 
try, but elsewhere. The Russian Government is about to adopt it, we wncer- 
stand, upon the new war steamer built by William H. Webb, and it is already 
in use on the United States sloop-of:-war Marion. 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Oe 


OCEAN STEAM POSTAGE. 


The following rates of postage on letters have been agreed upon between this 
government and the German States, Prussia, &c., by Bremen steamers :— 


Bremen, 10 cents: Oldenburg, 13; Austrian Empire, (including Hungary, 
Galicia, Lombardy, and Venice.) Bavaria, Brunswick, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Mecklenburg Schwerin and Straelitz, Kingdom of Prussia, Kingdom of Saxony, 
and Saxe-Altenburg, 15; all other German States, cities, and towns, 22 cents ; 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. 25 cents; Denmark and Schleswig, 25; Po- 
land and Russia, 29 ; Constantinople, Greece, and Sweden, 33; Norway, 38— 
pre-payment optional. 

Alexandria, Corfu, 38 cents; island of Malta, Wallachia, 30; Italy, (except 
upper part,) 33-——pre-payment required. 

ewspapers and circulars, 3 cents each, to be pre-paid. 

Matts to tue Paciric.—For a single letter, not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, to Chagres, 20 cents; to Panama, 20 cents; to California and Oregon, 
10 cents—pre-payment required. 

Havana Maits.—A line is established between Charleston and Havana, and 
between New York and Havana, the postage being 10 cents on a single letter 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, with an additional 10 cents for each ad- 
ditional half-ounee, or fractional excess of half an ounce, to be pre-paid. Postage 
on each newspaper to Havana, 2 cents, also to be pre-paid. 


BRITISH POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


On letters to British North America, 10 cents, if not over 3,000 miles ; if over 
that distance. 15 cents a single rate—pre-paid or not at the option of the sender, 

Letters posted or charged in the United States will be rated at a half-ounce 
to the single letter, over a half and not exceeding an ounce as a double letter, 
and so on. 

The single rates to be charged on each letter posted in the United States ad- 
dressed to any place in Great Britain or Ireland is 24 cents, the double rate 48 
cents-—over an ounce and not exceeding 2 ounces, as a quadruple letter, and so 
on, each ounce constituting two rates. 

Said postage on letters going to any place in Great Britain or Ireland may 
be pre-paid, if the whole amount is tendered at the office in the United States, 
where mailed, at the option of the sender. 

Newspapers may be mailed at any office in the United States to any place in 
the United Kingdom, on the pre-payment of 2 cents, and may; on receipt from 
any place in Great Britain or Ireland, be delivered at any office in the United 
States on payment of 2 cents. Norg.—EKach government is to charge 2 
cents on each newspaper. ‘These are to be sent in bands or covers, open at the 
sides or euds, and to contain no manuscript whatever. 


FRENCH POSTAL ARRANGEMENT. 


A postal arrangement having been entered into between the United States and 
France, letters for France, or Algeria, may be sent in the open mail to France, 
direct, or through England, by either the United States, British, or ’rench 
packets, the postage on the same being 15 cents for cach } ource, or fractional 
part thereof —pre-payment optional. 

Persons mailing letters to foreign countries, with which the United States 
have not entered into postal arrangements, are reminded that it is necessary for 
them to pre-pay the proper postage, or the letters cannot be forwarded. 
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BRITISH MAILS, 
The foreign mails leave Great Britain as follows :— 
SOUTHAMPTON STATION—BY DAY MAIL, 





Mails When 
Destination. ae Sree from London. expected. 
. ‘ , 17th, and 27th of 
Portugal, Spain, and Gibraltar............ t wing of every} Jury 


Malta, Egypt, Mauritius, Ceylon, and India.. eres and 20th of every ka 
Gibraltar, Penang, tag Say and China... 4th & 20th of every month 
British colonies in the West Indies, (except 
Honduras and Bahamas.) foreign colonies, 
d&c,, iu the W, Indies, (except Havana,) Cal- } 2d & 17th of every month July 1 
ifornia, Venezuela, N. Granada, Chile, and 
Peru, Greytown, (St. Juan de Nicaragua.). j 


Mexico and Havana. ........se-seeeeeeee 2d of every month only July 1 
Honduras, Bahamas, and Blewfields ....... 17th of every month July 16 
Lisbon, Brazil, B. Ayres, and Falkland Isles, 9th of every month Aug, 5 
Australia....... oe cccesecceceess eeceess 12th of every month July 6 


DEVONPORT STATION, 


Cape of Good Hope, Ascension, St. Helena, ) Evening of the 5th of ever 
ze. f month . t July . 


PLYMOUTH STATION. 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and West Coast of Af- ; Evening of the 23d of every t July 6 
RAEAS; «cn weese bie) ode catadeaccconcensS CMM y 
LIVERPOOL STATION, 
British North America and United States .. Evening of every Friday July 8 


PorruGaL, Spain, AND GipraLtar.—The Tagus, for the mail of the morning 


of the 7th inst. 
GisraLtarR, Matta, Eoypt, Mauritius, Cryton, Inpia, anp Cutwa.—The 


next mail from Calcutta direct, Penang, Singapore, and China, via Marseilles, is 
due in London on the 14th inst. The next mail for India, via Bombay, and 
Marseilles, is due in London on the 4th inst. 

Lonpon, Brazit, Buenos Ayres, &c.—The Tyne, for the mails of the morn- 


ing of the 9th inst. 
Mata, Eoypt, Aven, Inpta, CryLon, anp Avstrat1a.—The mails, via 


Southampton, will be dispatched on the morning of the 18th inst. The mails, 
via Marseilles, will be dispatched on the evening of the 16th inst. 

Care or Goop Horeg, &c.—The Dune, for the mails of the evening of the 5th 
inst. 


LALA RAAL 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, 


The Boston Post, in remarking upon the comparative expense of corres- 
pondence in different localities, under our postal system, gives the following com- 
parative table. Of course, so long as letters and mail matter go all distances, it 
js not possible to get at the exact sum that it costs to distribute letters in any 
particular State or Territory, or other locality. Still, if we look at the money 
received, and the money expended in each State or district throughout the coun- 
try, we can form a very tolerable idea of the comparative profit or loss. The 
larger the districts are, over which a computation is made, the more equitable 
and exact will be the estimate. It must be mentioned that the sum set down as 
the postal “expenses” in each State, does not necessarily embrace just the 
amount—no more or less—of the expenditures for such State, as in mail trans- 
portation a route may commence in one State and run through several others, 
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and the sum paid be set down to the State where the route begins. 
routes usually begin at the East, the largest portion of the expenses will be thrown 


on the States the farthest east. 
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As the 


Still, this fact will make but little difference in 


estimating the postal business of the country in three large sections or divisions, 
The first division extends from Maine to Pennsylvania, the next from Delaware 
to Tennessee and Missouri, including California, and the last the States on the 


Gulf of Mexico, and the territories lying west of the Mississippi. 


States. 
Maine........ 
N. Hampshire. 
Vermont...... 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island... 
Connecticut.... 
New York.... 
New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania... 


Total .... 
Per cent...... 


Delaware..... 
Maryland.... 

Dist. Columbia. 
Virgivia...... 
Kentucky...... 
Tennessee..... 
Ohio.,..... 
Michigan...... 
Indiana ...... 
Illinvis....... 
Wisconsin..... 
Iowa 


Califurnia..... 


TOME 5 sos 
Per cent...... 


Grand total. 
Per cent....... 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Gecrgia...... . 
Florida). «x « 
cat EAS 

lississippi.... 
me to n et 
a 
Arkansas. .... 
Territories..... 


Tate vices 
Per cent..... . 
Grand total. 














Postal Postal 
revenue, expenses, 
$210.664 $170,745 
137,950 99,943 
133,314 117,831 
769,290 885,989 
86,277 $9,544 
263,380 175,181 
1,981,100 1,087,316 
148,624 132,326 
815,588 523,796 
$1,546,187 $2,682,681 
50 30 
$27,103 $19,477 
258,109 263,471 
60,326 38,161 
800,855 413,998 
167,343 224,422 
139,998 198,108 
623,159 670,995 
215,454 232,837 
236,482 808,972 
460,259 553,337 
206,478 170,369 
161,978 153,313 
195,565 287,373 
865,514 268,714 
$3,418,618 $3,798,587 
87 42 
7,964,805 6,481,218 
89 72 
$99,168 $206,068 
126,642 270.437 
193,226 $26,406 
27,670 105,866 
150,675 324,868 
102,702 248,708 
225,657 871,411 
93,812 251,533 
88,394 234,177 
64,871 150,440 
$1,122,817 $2,489,914 
ll 28 
9,087,622 8,971,182 


Propor- 


Letters Rev'nue tion of 
per 1,000 per 1,000 exp. to 
persons, persons, rey’nue, 











Number of 
letters. 

8,111,403 4,987 
2,087,459 6,269 
1,968,980 6,058 
11,362,071 10,028 
1,274,287 7,630 
8,889,997 9,700 
29,259,943 8,432 
2,195,117 8,852 
12,045,863 4,787 
67,145,120 7,025 
61 es 
400,320 4,127 
8,812,166 5,956 
891,000 15,101 
4,443,494 2,936 
2,471,601 2,274 
2,067,716 1,893 
9,203,343 4,154 
8,182,164 6,252 
8,492,409 8,037 
6,797.370 5,468 
8,049,586 F525 
2,392,283 7,141 
2,888,406 8,434 
2,769,364 8,266 
47,861,212 5,007 
86 oe 
115,006,332 5,428 
88 oe 
1,464,668 1,589 
1,870,449 2,649 
2,853,868 4,052 
408,674 8,681 
2,225,414 2,665 
1,516,765 2,257 
8 332,854 6,555 
1,385,574 2,771 
567,066 2,240 
818,745 8,355 
16,444,077 2,845 
12 oie 
131,450,409 4,875 


$245 
808 
297 
492 
875 
476 
411 
189 
232 


$345 


$202 
292 
741 
144 
111 
93 
204 
807 
149 
268 
271 
850 
168 
791 


$259 


244 


8l 
72 
85 
50 
46 
66 
52 
89 
64 


59 


72 
102 

63 
137 
134 
141 
108 
108 
129 


99 


The sums given as the postal revenue are not. precisely the sums contributed 
To the sums so contributed have been added the proportion due 


by each State. 


by government for and on account of free matter, (government postage,) the sum 
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being estimated at $2,500,000 a year, and distributed among al! the States, just 
in proportion to the postal revenue of each. The sums representing the ex- 
penses are only the expenses set down agginst each State in the annual report. 
There are some other moderate sums that go to increase the grand total of ex- 
penses, (like the cost of ocean transportation to California, set down in the naval 
estimates,) but these would not affect the distinct results that we arrive at in this 


programme. 


pe 
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Rn en rr ne 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURAN CE STOCKS, DIVIDENDS, AND PRICES. 
Semi- 
Dividends divid'nds, Latest 
Names of Companies. Capital, Shares. Par. payable. p.¢ price. 

Fitna... cece cccecccccees $200,000 4,000 $50 Jan. & July. 112 a115 
Arctic........seeeee---- 250,000 5,000 50 Jan. & July. 104 a 105 
|. OEE TE - 150,000 6000 26 Feb. & Aug. 128 a 126 
Atlantic ... ..........+ 150,000 3,000 60 Mar. & Sept. 150 a 155 
Americat..........s0.062 200,000 4,000 50 Jan, & July. 1l2a114 
Beekman .........e22+-. 200,000 8000 25 Feb. & Aug. 119 a 120 
Bowery .....-+++ssee00-- 800,000 12,000 25 Juned Dec. 183 a 185 
Brevoort......+eseeeeee. 150,000 8,000 July & Jan. 105 a 106 
Broadway ......eese2226. 200,000 8,000 Feb. & Aug. 126 a 128 
Brooklyn ......++see0++. 102,000 6,000 Jan. & July, 145 a 150 
Citizens’................. 150,000 7,500 June & Dee, 190 a 192 
City... scccccsccccccsee. 210,000 3,000 Feb. & Aug. 180 a 182 
Olinton.............+.... 250,000 2,500 Jan. & July. 117 a 120 
Columbia....... ee 200,000 4,000 Jan. & July. 105 a 106 
Commercial ... .. 200,000 4,060 June & Dee. 12a 113 
Commonwealth........ ... 250,000 2,500 Jan. & July. 92a 95 
Continental............... 500,000 5,000 Jan. & July. 112 a115 
200,000 4,000 Sept. & Mar. 125 a 126 

800,000 7,500 May & Nov. 150 a 152 

East River..... EES ae .. 150,000 10,000 June& Dec, 6 1028105 
Empire City............. 260,000 12,000 Jan. & July. 118 a 120 
Excelsior .......0..2+-.- 200,000 4,000 Jan, & July. 11240115 
Exchange.......sssece0- 150,000 5,000 Feb. & Aug. 106 a 107 
Firemen’s........+see0+- 204,000 2,000 April& Oct. 150 a 155 
. 150.000 6,000 April& Oct. 126 a 128 

Firemen’s Fund...... wee. 150,000 15,000 May & Nov. . 105 a 108 
Gallatin .. weeeee 150,000 3,000 June & Dee, 100 a 100 
Gebhard....... ccccesece 200,000 2,000 Jan. & July, 100 a 102 
Greenwich............... 200,000 4,000 Feb. Aug. 135 a 136 
200,000 4,000 Mar. & Sept. 1154118 

200,000 2,000 Jan, July. .. 100a 108 

Hamilton 150,000 10,000 Jan, July, 10a 75 
Harmony. sececeese. 150,000 8,000 , July. 100 a 102 
Hanover......... sreeesee 200,000 4,000 . & July. 110 a 112 
500,000 5,000 . & July. 165 a 175 

150,000 38,000 : July, 100 a 100 

250,000 = 6,000 ] Dee. 170 a 175 

200,000 = 2,000 ‘ July. .. 100a102 

200,000 8,000 .& Aug. 116 a 120 

oes paves seScvnce . 15°,000 1,500 » & Aug. 9a 96 
Jefferson 200,000 6,667 . & Sept. 172 a 175 
Jersey City, New Jersey... 150,000 — 3,000 . & July. 108 a 110 
Knickerbocker..........+. 280,000 7,000 » May & Nov. 180 a 132 
Lamar... .ccccccecseesss, 200,000 2,000 Jan, & July. 110 a 115 
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Semi- 
Dividends aivid'nds Latest 
Names of Companies. Capital, Shares, Par, payable. p. ¢ price. 
Lenox. ....ccceecceeeees $150,000 6,000 $25 Feb. & Aug. 6 105 a 108 
Lorillard....-.sseeseeee- 200,000 8000 25 Feb. & Ang, 8 1824186 
Long Island............. 200,000 2,000 100 Jan. & July. 10 1698170 
La Fayette..........+... 150,000 3,000 50 Jan. & July. 5 101 a 108 
Manhattan... ....++e6+-. 250,000 6,000 650 June & Dec. 15. 1504 152 
Mechanic .............. 150,000 3,000 50 Jan. & July. 7 109a111 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 200,000 8,000 25 Jan. & July. 10 1454150 
Mercantile..........-.... 200,000 4,000 50 Jan. & July. 8 12541380 
Merchants’............+-. 200,000 4,000 60 Jan. & July. 10 150 a 152 
Metropolitan ............ 800,000 3,000 100 May & Nov. 6 105 a 106 
Market.......0....-22+. 200,000 2,000 100 Jan. July. 5 108a110 
Montauk...........+25-- 150,000 8,000 50 Jan. July. .. 80a 85 
Nassau....sseesecceseses 150,000 8,000 50 Jan. July. 10 185 a 138 
National..........+...+-. 200,000  5,3334 87} Jan. & July. 12 184 a 186 
New Amsterdam...... --- 200,000 8,000 25 Jan. & July. 8 1804 132 
New York Equitable ...,. 210,000 6,000 35 Jan, & July. 15 1652170 
New York Fire & Marine.. 200,000 2,000 100 Feb, & Ang. 15 160 a 165 


ecsa aes 


SEP ON AE 
Be uetint ass tate 


Er Gp Be Be be Ge Be & 


oe! Niagara......... Spl Spates . 200,000 4,000 150 Feb. Aug. 10 155 a 160 
North American ......... 250,000 5°00 50 June & Dee’ 8 120a122 
North River.........-... 859,000 14,000 25 Aprik& Oct. 8 150a 155 
New World.............. 200,000 4,000 50 Jan. & July. 5 105 a 106 
Pacific.......esseeeeee2- 200,000 8,000 25 Jan. & July. 8 130a 135 
Park....ccsccscsesceeee. 200,000 2000 100 Jan, & July. 6 125 a 180 
People’s,......+2.0+++++. 150,000 8,000 50 Jan. & July. 6 1094110 
Peter Cooper............ 150,000 7,500 20 Jan. & July. 8 %%a 98 
Pheenix........-. bexenne 200,000 4,000 50 Mar. & Sept. 10 135 a 188 
Republic .......se-cecees 150,000 1,500 100 Jan. & July. 64 100 a 102 
Rutgers .......s.00----- 200,000 8,000 25 Feb, & Aug. 7 100a102 
Relief......ceeeeeeeeee. 150,000 8,000 50 Jan & July. 8 1150116 
Resolute........ eseeeeees 200,500 2,000 100 Jan. & July. .. 1l2all4 
St. Mark’s.......cee.eee0. 150,000 6000 25 Feb. & Aug. 8 128 a 130 
St. Nicholas............. 150,000 6,000 25 Feb. & Aug. .. ‘75a 176 
Stuyvesant...c.ccesseees 200,000 8000 26 Feb, & Aug, 7 112a115 
Security........s.sesee0- 200,000 2,000 100 Feb. & Aug. 5 lll all 
United States ..... eoeees 250,000 10000 25 Jan. & July. T 1354187 
Washington.............. 200,000 4,000 50 Jan. & July. 15 155 a 150 
Williamsburg City ....... 150,000 3,000 50 Jan, & July. 10 130 a 132 


A ern ees 


BOSTON FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Names of Companies, Capital. Shares, Par. Dividends payable. Dividends. 


American.........-.. $300,000 38,000 $100 Jan. & July. 10 6 a 
BO os eS bares 300,000 3,000 100 Mar. & Sept. 4 5 i 
i, a ee 800,000 8,000 100 Apr. & Oct. 8 8 Fe 
ORF caisapccosnceees 150,000 8,000 50 = Apr. & Oct. 4 4 g 
REMUS ees cosiceses 200,000 = 4,000 50 Apr. & Oct. 5 5 q 
Firemen’s ...... pied $00,000 6,000 2! Jan. & July. 12 16 
CHEE Vickisacass 800,000 8,000 100 = Jan. & July. 7 5 

BOP sash ctass ence 800,000 8,000 100 Apr. & Oct. 0 0 

Manufacturers’ ...... 400,000 4,000 100 Apr. & Oct. 15 20 

Mercantile. ......... 800,000 6,000 100 May & Nov, 0 5 
Merchants’........ ee 500,000 5,000 100 Apr. & Oct. 8 8 

National ........... 500,000 10,000 50 Apr. & Oct. 6 8 

cine areandt PETE TLI EE 300,000 =3,000 = 100 Apr. & Oct. 5 6 

North American,.... 200,000 2,000 100 Jan. & July. 5 5 

Shoe & Leath’r Deal’rs 200,000 2,000 100 Apr. & Oct. 3 4 

United States....... 200,000 = 4,000 50 = June & “Dee. 6 5 

Warren ..... eer e 150,000 1,500 100 Apr. & Oct. 0 0 
Washington......... 200,000 2,000 100 Apr.& Oct. 0 5 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Authorized No. of Subscribed 
Names of Companies. capital, shares. Par. capital. Assets. 

American Fire... ...0-ee+e0e+e0+ $277,000 8472 $75 $277,500 $502,421 68 
American Mutual ............--. 250,000 10,500 12 125,000 100,0U0 00 
Anthracite.............000+2.--- 400,000 8,000 60 100,000 112,880 40 
Atlantic Mutual...............-. 500,000 10,000 10 110,000 156,462 58 
Corn Exchange ......e+seess+++- 500,000 10,000 140,000 200,000 00 
Commonwealth,...........+ee++- 500,000 10,000 500,000 500,000 00 
County BiGg sc cccdeicc dissects: ces €00000 ..4000 201,000 146,418 89 
Columbia Mutual................ 500,000 6,000 25.000 100,000 00 
SN ons cesthadsisilacnia “atteese RO 200,000 =221,000 00 
Delaware Mutual Safety ......... 100,000 10,000 100,000 702,785 87 
Equitable Mutual.............++- 250,000 10,000 101,550 169,408 93 
Exchange Mutual ............+-- 300,000 6,000 150,350 196,505 16 
Fame Mutual... ........0.2.+++ 100,000 2,500 100,000 61,262 40 
Franklin.. .....cce00+ seesscsees 400,000 4,000 400,000 1,888,904 74 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ ......... 250,000 25,000 250,000 530,894 94 
Girard Fire and Marine .......... 800,000 8,000 200,000 200,000 00 
Great Westerp.........eeeeeeee- 500,000 10,000 222,300 277,574 05 
— Sie cdeuitie choacnnecsas €00,000 .. 0,000 600,000 754,095 84 

ope Mutual .......-sccssecsees 600,000 1,500 76,000 158,000 00 
SNRs 6 cies ve nealh sie aeahas 500,000 10,000 100,000 130,903 38 
Kensington.......cc.eeceeeseeess 800,000 14,200 10,000 100,000 00 
Manufacturers’ ........ seeseeeee 500,000 10,000 150,000 200,000 00 
Merchants’... ...ccccccsscceceses 400,000 16,000 150,000 226,260 00 
BOOCMMMICD. oo. ccscccsecescccsss 100,000 1,000 100,000 150,000 00 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’......... 200,000 4,000 26,000 140,000 00 
National Safety Ins. & Tiust Co... 250,000 5,000 250,000 1,165,145 74 
ES See ee es 100,000 128,000 00 
North America................+- 500,000 650,000 500,000 1,007,826 26 
Pennsylvania Fire......... oan aed 200,000 2,000 200,000 741,678 96 
Philadelphia Fire ana Life...... .. 800,000 12,000 100,000 = 170,000 00 
Phoenix Mutual...........+02-00- 120,000 6,200 120,000 225,000 00 
Quaker City......ccssecsecsesess 500,000 5,000 200,000 277,665 85 
Reliance Mutual...........2+.++- 300,000 6,000 178,000 252,500 00 
State of Pennsylvania............. 200,000 1,000 200,000 447,446 50 
Spring Garden. , seceees 200,000 4,000 120,000 149,341 14 
Union Mutual,......... eeece-ce. 800,000 6,000 225,000 888,000 00 
ns aba ds cde ckcseéannesen ee 4,000 60,000 150,000 00 


INSURANCE IN BREMEN. 
The amount of insurance risks in the city of Bremen for ten years was as 
follows :— 


22,680,300 ;1853...... ae thaler 86,222,800 
PS 12, rR ee 44,006,800 
26,712,000 | 1855... .-eeeeee 49,106,900 
80,674,000 | 1856......ieecceeseees 64,043,800 
$0,632,200 | 1857 NK 83,130,000 


NR nee ~ 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The aggregate capital of 77 Jocal insurance companies in New York city 
(being all except the mutuals) is $16,376,000. This capital is sound and well 
invested, and it would earn its interest, seven per cent, without being employed 
in the hazard of insurance against fire. ‘The aggregate amount of premiums re- 
ceived by these 77 companies in 1857, was $5.322,407. ‘The aggregate amount 
of losses and expenses paid in same time, was $3,843,291. The apparent net 
earning on the business of insurance was $1,479,116. Of this sum there should 
be deducted for re-insurance on increased business during that year, about 
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$100,000—actual earning, $1,379,116. The dividend of all these companies 
paid during the year was $1,219,201; averaging on the aggregate capital 124 
per cent. It is evident that about 5} per cent of this dividend was from insur 
ance earnings, $821,931. The balance of earnings went to reserved surplas, 
$557,185. 












RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 


‘ RAILROAD PROFITS. 

An article in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, upon the “ Railways 
of Great Britain,” presents many facts and comparative statements which are 
both new and interesting. The general results of railroad communication over 
modern society in cheapening conveyance, saving time, increasing production 
and capital, and diffusing knowledge and intelligence, are matters of universal 
notoriety. But the comparative success of railroads, as business investments, in 
different countries, is not to well understood. It is generally supposed that they 
have proved less remunerative than is actually the case. The fact is, that, upon 
the continent of Europe more particularly, they are amongst the most profitable 
forms of investment, as is shown by the following table :— 










peepee eer eer og target ry re RNR 


Cost Net Per 
Years, Countries. per mile. Receipts, Expenditure. receipts, cent. 
1856 ....... Great Britain. £35,459 £28,165,000 £10,887,600 £12,278,000 3.97* 
1666 5 vi aes Germany.... 14,529 4,207,116 4,846,744 4,360,372 5.05 


1855 ....... Austria...... 21,887 1,901,045 1,023,918 877,127 6.29 
1856....... Prussia..... 14,101 4,537,602 2,341,005 2,196,597 6.22 
1854....... France...... 25,668 8,077,846 3,483,642 4,594,204 6.14 
1856....... United States 8,000 18,996,394 10,148,413 8,847,981 5.46 
The enormous expense of the railroads in England will be observed ; and it is 
this more than any other cause which has reduced the percentage of profit to 
so low a figure. In this table the average cost is given of the roads of both 
England and Scotland, but between these two countries there is.a notable differ- 
ence in this respect—the cost per mile in England having been £40,288, and in 
Scotland £27,750. In Ireland it was only £14,808. Benefit has been derived 
from experience, for the more recently constructed roads have averaged only 
£12,273 per mile in England, £5,408 in Scotland, and £6,716 in Ireland. The 
average dividend on the English roads is 3.5 per cent, on the Scotch 2.7 per cent, 
and on the Irish 4 percent. The principal causes of the great cost of the English 
roads have been the exorbitant prices paid for land damages ; and the enormous 
sums invested in operating upon Parliament roads have been made unprofitable 
too, by the tendency of Parliament to concede competing or otherwise unneces 
sary lines ; the imposition of a passenger tax, amounting to about eight per cent s 
of the net receipts from passengers ; heavy parochial assessments, amounting to n 
some fourteen per cent of the net receipts; the infringement on the proper income 
of railroads by the Post-office in carrying parcels, and the partial and oppres- 
sive manner in which the compensation law for damages in cases of accident is 
administered, 
In Europe, as here, the passenger traffic forms a very large proportion of the 



















* Proportion per cent net receipts to total capital expended. 
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income of railroads; but this proportion appears to be decreasing ; that is to 
say, the freight business has increased in greater ratio than the passengey busi- 
ness. In Great Britain, the passenger receipts in 1849 were 53 per cent of the 
total receipts, but in 1856 they amounted to only 44 per cent of the total receipts, 
Upon the continental railways the proportion varies considerably in different 
countries. Thus, upen the French railways the receipts from passengers appear 
to be 52 per cent, while in Prussia and Germany the passenger receipts are 
scarcely one-third of the total receipts; and on the Austrian railways the fares 
of passengers amount to only 27 per cent of the total income. In all European 
countries the passenger traffic is divided into three classes, of which the propor- 
tional number travelling by each class is nearly as follows :— 


First. Second. Third. Total. 
PRUNE TO osc c ccc ccsesccseces 13 82 55 100 
POO RBS BAR RS 9 83 68 100 
GUPNANG i nini6.9:95 0b sds Kanes or 1.5 21.5 q7 100 
PN oir 6 ook kd s babe Keka vcs 2 24 74 100 
On the German and Austrian railways the first and second classes are nearly 
identical with the first-class on English railways. On the French railways, the 
first, second, and third-class carriages are used very much by the same classes as 
on English railways. In the United States, with the exception of the emigrant 
class, there is only one class of passengers, ‘The actual number of each class of 
passengers in the British Isles was in— 


First. Second. Third. 
7,242,812 28,521,650 82,890,822 
17,117,477 40,666,162 71,531,557 


The receipts per mile for each class were : 
First. Second. Third. 
Tn 1849.......00000. £545 £454 £326 
1856... .ccccccccws 852 404 413 


and the actual receipts— 
First. Second. Third. 
SE eee £1,927,768 £2,530,969 £1,816,476 
OR ews ccbceescenese 2,992,161 8,438,981 8,512,228 


The greatest proportionate increase, it will be observed, is in the third-class 
business. On the French roads, the increase of the lower class traffic is yet 
more decided. In 1853, the published returns show :— 

First. Second. Third. 


Receipts per mile were. £337 £327 £1496 

And the total receipts.. 790,701 767,472 1,164,741 
The French Minister of Works observed in his Statistical Report for 1856, 
that “ the comfort of the carriages has very little to do with the numbers travel- 
ing in the different classes, but that the selection of the class is regulated by the 


speed of the trains.” 


OPENING OF NAVIGATION ON THE LAKES, 

The Dunkirk Journal states, as a curious fact concerning the opening of navi- 
gation on the lakes, that “ for a long series of years the same thaw or storm has 
cleared Dunkirk Harbor, Buffalo Creek, and the North River at Albany, of ice, 
often at the same hour, and seldom varying twenty-four hours. This spring, 
1858, the work of breaking at the three points was simultaneous, varying at the 
farthest no more than the difference in time between the given points.” 
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STEAM ON THE ERIE CANAL, 


On Friday, the 6th of August, Governor Kina, of New York, and a select 
party, made a passage from Rochester to Buffalo on board of the steam propel- 
ler Sternberg, the first attempt at steam navigation on the Erie Canal. 

The Sternberg is modeled in regular canal-boat fashion, but is somewhat 
smaller, and far more graceful, thati the ordinary boats. She is ninety-six feet 
long, seventeen feet four inches beam, and seven feet depth of hold. She carries 
150 tons of freight in the present state of the canal, but when it is wider she 
can carry 200 tons. She is propelled by two engines of fifteen horse-power each, 
and has two screws, one at each side of the rudder. This mode of construction 
is very favorable to canal navigation, as the motion of the screws throws the 
current into the center of the canal, and hence all damage to the banks by the 
washing of the waves is avoided. This was particularly observable on the trip 
of Friday, for while the Whallon, with her single screw, and the lake propeller 
Governor King, threw a heavy wave to the side of the canal, the Sternberg did 
not make a rise on the banks of more than three inches, and her builders say 
that her construction is not perfect, but that they will improve considerably on 
the next boat The Sternberg is the first freight-carrying steamboat put on the 
eanal. The Sternberg was built in Buffalo by Van Slyke & Notter, and is but 
very recently completed. Her engines, a model of machinery, were built by Mr. 
David Bell, of Buffalo. Ou Friday and Saturday she ran at an average of five 
miles an hour from Rochester to Buffalo, and sometimes made six and seven miles 
in the hour, though she was going against the current, and had eighty tons of 
freight, besides her passengers, on board. She moved with periect smoothness, 
was easily stopped when in full motion, and steered admirably, scarcely making 
a perceptible swell in the water. As far as damage to the banks of the canal is 
concerned, it seemed to be the opinion of all on board that there was no danger 
to be apprehended frem such boats as the Sternberg. The quantity of fuel con- 
sumed by this boat is inconsiderable. On the trip down from Buffalo to Roch- 
ester last week, a distance of ninety-two miles, with 130 tons of freight on 
board, she consumed only 2} tons of coal. 

It is estimated that a boat supplied with a ten horse steam-engine would re- 
quire no more hands to manage her than is used with horses, and the only differ- 
ence in cost would be between an engineer and driver—the former $30, and the 
latter $10, per month. A ten horse steam-engine can be run at an expense of 
fifty pounds of coal per hour, at $5 per ton. ‘Therefore, she could be run forty 
hours with one ton of coal. A distance of 120 miles, at three miles per hour, 
would cost— 


For one ton of coal... sccccccscccccsesccescccsess $5 C0 
Extra. wages of engineer ......cccscsscoscseseccsecese 2 56 
COO. QROE eperm Oil,.....0..csscnarcssccunincecosesee 0 56 


— 
bo 


NL 6.855 Bh dc dx <i eK 4h ER een we Re CA Co 8 Ca Oo $8 


Same distance done by horse-power would be, for 120 miles towing, done at 
20 cents per mile, which is below the present rates of towing, $24; time, at 
2} miles per hour, 48 hours. Allowing the expenses of the boat to be equal in 
other respects, the above estimate shows a saving in favor of steam of $15 88, 
aud a gain of eight hours in the 120 miles. 
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RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Since 1830, we have, says the Railroad Journal, built nearly twenty-seven 
thousand miles of railroad, which have cost, on an average, $35,000 per mile, or 
about $945,000,000. 

The following statement will show the number of miles annually opened, to 
the first of January in each year, since 1848, with their cost each year, and the 
total cost :— 


Number of Annual 
Years. niles, increase, 
1548 eee eevee eeeeeee 5,265 eereere 


Total cost. 


Cost for year. 
$184,275,000 


I i 5,195 
BE ciiead inven ss 7,850 
Seeuae 8,856 

id cvsk ti 10,878 

NN ES 18,815 

15,511 

18,438 

21,449 

24,290 

26,210 


932 
1,253 
1,506 
2,022 
2,487 
2,196 
8.927 
2,009 
2,841 
1,920 


43,855,000 
58,710,000 
70,770,000 
85,295.000 
76,860,000 


107,445,000 


70,315,000 
99,435,000 
67,200,000 


216,895,000 
260,750,000 
313,460,000 
885,230,000 
470,525,000 
547,385,000 
654,830,000 
750,715,000 
850,150,000 
917,354,000 


The total receipts on the roads have been about twelve per cent on their cost, 


and the net proceeds about five per cent. 


The following statement will show the 


receipts, running expenses, and net earnings to the lst of January in each 


Total receipts. Working expenses. 


$22,118,000 
26,026,400 
$1,290,000 
87,615,200 
45,979,600 
66,463,000 
65,681,400 
77,579,600 
87,017,400 
98,949,600 
106,013,600 


$12,599,250 
15,181,650 
18,255,500 
21,942,200 
26,716,100 
82,936,750 
88,312,150 
44,838,100 
50,760,150 
57,720,600 
61,424,200 


Net earnings. 
$9,218,750 
10,844,750 
18,087,500 
15,687,000 
19,261,500 
93,526,250 
27,869,250 
82,741,500 
86,257,250 
41,279,000 
44,589,409 


From these tables it will be seen that the amount annually expended in the 


construction of railroads since 1850 has largely. exceeded the whole expenditures 
of government, and that the railroad receipts for the same years have surpassed 
the government receipts. Indeed, the working expenses of railroads very nearly 
equal the working expenses of government ; and the entire expenditure is in 
the hands of a few men, who are accountable to no intelligent head for its use. 


WABASH AND ERIE CANAL OF INDIANA, 

The annual statement of the trustees of this canal has just been published. 
That paper says the recult of the year’s operations is very unfavorable. In 
addition to the railroad competition, which has been very disastrous, the canal 
suffered to the extent of $50,000 by the flood in the Wabash Vailey. The 
aqueduct over Wea Creek, 140 feet long, was wholly carried away, It was at 
first supposed that the damage was so great that it would be necessary to aban- 
don the canal entirely. The available means of the trust are barely equal to the 
expenses and repairs, and the trustees have been forced to postpone the payment 
of the interest on the six per cent loan to October, when they hope to be able to 
make the payment. Navigation will be resumed on the 15th instant. The sales 
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of lands between the lst of December and lst of July were 13,547 acres, for 
$26,922. ‘The quantity of land unsold in Vincennes District is— 
BTN, 05 nn. 600 0 050i6ks 00 sb2d nee ne oc TOlEd at $289,418 22 





CE En co 6k 0 6s ain 64 Kak eae Os ROR 4 0 C0008 73,760 26 
Suspended debt ......-.cccccccseccsccscecssecseees 66,736 40 | 
NN isl ec cictlgcaesdunedsrceess..s 429,014 68 : 

The receipts and expenditures for six months to January 30th, 1858, were 4 


as follows :— 


On bend December $1, 1967 2k ccc nevesicccccvcese $84,346 
nr rr Te eee EEE TTL $58,640 
EXPOUSCS. 4+ sseeeeererererereeeeereeers 84,934 



























EEX0GG2 CXPONSE,..o cccccsccnvceewssessetetecccccccccs 25,294 





OE I Oo as ain sn wcnecn nino Mince aew a bs EHR $53,105 


% RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK, 

TABLE SHOWING THE SPEED, NUMBER OF PASSENGERS KILLED, PASSENGERS, MILEAGE, RATIO 
OF KILLED AND WOUNDED, ETC., ETC., ON THE VARIOUS NEW YORK RAILROADS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1855, 





——Speed.—— Total Passengers Total 
Ordinary, Express, killed. Killed. Injured. passengers. 
New York and Erie.......... 26 64 bt 3 1 Y8U,452 
New York Central.......... 28 85 24 1 11 2,636,062 
Hudson Kiver........ reOerg 33 39 26 2 6 1,540,856 
New York and New Haven... 28 84 6 12 1,074,056 
Buffalo and State Line....... 38 38 4 1 és 325,536 
Canandaigua and Elmira...... 30 82 d 1 1 137,591 
BOON NON 6445 hes kacosnee 80 35 : ‘ 2 374,881 
OUnel FORGET. cnn nccccessccs 25 31 20 1 3 8,072,551 


Average and total....... 26 844 123 9 36 9,141,984 
e—-Ratio to whole number.—— Ay. m. 
Mileage. Killed. Injured. each pass. 


New York and Erie...... ... 64,951,794 lto 826817 ito 980452 66.2 
New York Central........... 169,052,341 1 to 2,636,062 lto 239,642 64, 
Hudson River...........06- 70,041,746 lto 770,428 lto 256,803 45.4 


New York and New Haven... 41,248,586 ............ lto 89,605 88.4 
Buffalo and State Line....... 14,980,088 lto 825,586 ............ 45. 

Canandaigua and Elmira...... 4,388,229 lto 137,591 lto 187,591 581.5 
one, Me ET OPE Fi a a ene lto 187,440 25.3 


Other roads*.........0..00+. 43,698,168 1 to 3,072,551 11t01,015,776 14 2 


Average and total....... 417,784,918 101,015,776 lto 253,944 45.6 





If the returns of other years were sufficiently full to enable us to prepare a 
similar table. we believe it would exhibit the same result, 7. e., that accidents 
are not proportioned to speed. Indeed, in very many cases, accidents happen to 
slow trains which would have been prevented had the trains been running at 
high speed. 





OOO 


RAILROAD INVESTMENTS. 
Governor Harte, of New Hampshire, in his message of July, remarks thus 
upon the general results of railroad investments and their influence :— 








More than six hundred miles of railroad have been constructed in New Hamp- 
shire within the last few years. These roads have more than doubled the 





* Except Harlem and city rvads. 
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facilities of business, brought our people into immediate communication with 
the best markets, have largely contributed to the public convenience, and have 
materially increased the value of the taxable property of the State. They were 
constructed at very great expense, but have failed, except in rare instances, to 
make any return whatever to the stockholders. A large number of the citizens 
of this and other States sacrified considerable parts of their estates, and some 
contributed nearly all their property, to aid the people of this State in these 
great public enterprises. There is manifest injustice in adding to the embarrass- 
ment of railroad corporations, owing more than the value of their property, and 
resulting in an entire loss to the stockholders, by subjecting them to a high rate 
of taxation. I submit to you the question, whether some modifications of the 
o- bay State relating to the taxation of railroad corporations are not justly 
emanded. 


@ 
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MANUFACTURES IN RUSSIA, 


The manufacture of cloth in Russia is on an extensive sca'e. The raw ma- 
terial is principally obtained from the southern governments. and the emporium 
for the woolen trade is Kharkov, where, in the market seasons, immense quanti- 
ties of wool are accumulated. By these markets the woolen trade of the whole 
country is regulated, and as at the last one, held about a month since, the prices 
were very low, the same is the case throughout the entire empire. The prices 
for the commen sorts are from $10 25 to $14 25 per pood of 36 pounds. Better 
qualities are brought to Kharkov. especially from Bessarabia, which bring from 
$17 to $23. These, however, bear a small proportion to the whole, being scarcely 
one-eighth. 

The factory hands are better recompensed in Russia than anywhere else. The 
best receive from $3 50 to $4 50 weekly, and women from $1 13 to $2 25. 
They are almost all serfs, and they enjoy the privilege of being exempt from the 
obrok, or tax to the proprietors, while they work in the factories. They already 
supply wares which rival the most excellent of foreign manufacture, as was seen 
last year in the great exhibition in Warsaw; but the prices are almost without 
exception 50 per cent higher than in Germany. The high tariff insures these 
high prices, and the extensive smuggling that has hitherto been carried on is ac- 
cordingly not to be wondered at ; for, if out of every four transports one should 
fall into the hands of the Custom-house officers, the profits to the owners would 
still be enormous. 

Many other manufactures are conducted in Russia as extensively as that of 
cloth. Of these we will only cite the beet sugar factories. There are already a 
great number of these, and in the southern governments there are some that con- 
sume nearly thirty-six million pounds of beets yearly. Even though these do 
not as yet manufacture one-half of what the country requires. still, considering 
the progress of the people and the many improvements going on, it may safely 
be conjectured that at a period by no means distant they will be able to supply 
the greater part of the domestic need. 

Most of the workmasters in the Russian factories are Germans and English- 
men, who, as may be imagined, are well recompensed, and will soon lay by for- 
tunes, and often associate together and reap a brillant veward. 

As regards the price of food in Moscow, only the commonest articles, such as 
bread and meat, are cheaper than in Germany. Everythiog else is very much 
dearer. But as the workmen live almost entirely on the former, a whole family 
can subsist on from $2 to $3 weekly, and they could, if both husband and wile 
worked, and would practice such economy unceasingly, lay by almost twice as 
much as they do. 





Companies. 
Adventure... .ceccessccrcccsesvcces 
AGC ..cccceesceeeserecsecereces 
Copper Falls,....+.eeseseeseeeeees 
CNEL kos teen asinine ined aelcaue 
Clark, Montreal, and Bell iatips ss xt 
CE cca pens onevekereee 
Evergreen Bluff. ....+...eseesseeee 
Flint Steel River......... hike 6 asume 
Wee ISR 6 i hicks A d'ee cs veces poe dae 
WE A BO os ain hic'n ec 0 0040 eo ceus 
Lass behce dahil + 3 4c0-h0 4a 04 48 
Garden City.......0.+6. rrr ry 
Gogedic ...eccescccccccvsccececs 
TRU on 5 eh ad ereee bh 0's en eeerveee 
Tale Royale ..cccccosnes cvssecese 
M1 1 hak Ves cuns 0004} ee. 0ka 
PE hirs £55 64 PGs asd Oo 4s 6 oCeMS 
Merrywether ....... devcenscese ose 
MGOMOIAD cece nncsess aiaccccene 
North American........e.cceeseees 
IN vs hoe tn 6 vd awan eevee 
EA PE 


Norwich,..... eee , cawecis 
FPMUED kc} dbcc pa astcccesiecs apne 
National...... bes Vek ooo ie eeas ek 


Phoenix Copper... .....eseeececeees 
Pittsburg and Boston.........seee08 


Portage........ eb babscceceses aeee 
Ns ivan ab aw odie eines bo iva 
MINS 66-6 4 4a Ada coees de bos a eeeuns 
Ms bok Whence w.6 & diene ces oa 
Superior.......... Co ccececcecccess 
Toitec Consolidated..........eseee 
West Minnesota...........6. ll oleae 


WN ahi Des oe renee okie 


OO ees 


LOCATION OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR MINES, 


Shares. 
$10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
20,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
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Towns Range 

Sections, north, west, 

35 & 36 61 38 
81 61 37 
14 58 3l 
23 58 31 
as 58 & 59 28 
17 & 18 49 41 
6 50 38 
11412 50 89 
22 61 37 
8 47 $l 
27, 38, & 35 -— és 
20 & 29 58 81 
22, 23, & 21 49 42 
2 54 34 
1 54 34 
6 60 38 
15 50 89 
9&10 48 43 
26 44 42 
1&2 57 382 
15 58 30 
24 58 81 
11, 12, 18, 14,&@25 49 41 
12 50 39 
16 50 39 
19 58 31 
32 58 82 
36 54 34 
26 54 34 
85 51 38 
11 50 39 
14 50 89 
25 & 26 50 30 
17, 18, & 19 50 39 
12 49 41 


MANUFACTURES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


We have prepared from the report of the New York State Census a summary 
of the manufacturing interests of this State, sh wing some interesting features. 
The general relations between the number of persons, capital and value of pro- 
ducts, appear to be fifteen hundred dollars as the annual production, and five 
hundred dollars as the necessary capital to each person employed. It is also 
shown that the annual production is three times in value the capital employed. 


If we allow the raw material to be one-half of the 


881 


value of the manufactured 


article, which is about the general proportion, and allow two hundred dollars as 
the yearly value of the labor of each person, we shall find the net annual profit 
of manufactures to be over one hundred and sixty millions of dollars. or over 


one hundred and fifty per cent upon the capital employed. 


Statements showing 


the number of establishments, the persons employed, capital invested, and the an- 
nual value of manufactured articles in each branch of manufacture where the 
value of the products is over one million of dollars, in the State of New York 





—compiled from the State census of 1855 :— 
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facilities of business, brought our people into immediate communication with 
the best markets, have largely contributed to the public convenience, and have 
materially increased the value of the taxable property of the State. They were 
constructed at very great expense, but have failed, except in rare instances, to 
make any return whatever to the stockholders. A large number of the citizens 
of this and other States sacrified considerable parts of their estates, and some 
contributed nearly all their property, to aid the people of this State in these 
great public enterprises. There is manifest injustice in adding to the embarrass- 
ment of railroad corporations, owing more than the value of their property, and 
resulting in an entire loss to the stockholders, by subjecting them to a high rate 
of taxation. I submit to you the question, whether some modifications of the 
i abo State relating to the taxation of railroad corporations are not justly 
emanded. 
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MANUFACTURES IN RUSSIA, 


The manufacture of cloth in Russia is on an extensive sca'e. The raw ma- 
terial is principally obtained from the southern governments, and the emporium 
for the woolen trade is Kharkov, where, in the market seasons, immense quanti- 
ties of wool are accumulated. By these markets the woolen trade of the whole 
country is regulated, and as at the last one, held about a month since, the prices 
were very low, the same is the case throughout the entire empire. The prices 
for the commen sorts are from $10 25 to $14 25 per pood of 36 pounds. Better 
qualities are brought to Kharkov. especially from Bessarabia, which bring from 
$17 to $23. These, however. bear a small proportion to the whole, being scarcely 
one-eighth. 

The factory hands are better recompensed in Russia than anywhere else. The 
best receive from $3 50 to $4 50 weekly, and women from $1 13 to $2 25. 
They are almost all serfs, and they enjoy the privilege of being exempt from the 
obrok, or tax to the proprietors, while they work in the factories. They already 
supply wares which rival the most excellent of foreign manufacture, as was seen 
last year in the great exhibition in Warsaw; but the prices are almost without 
exception 50 per cent higher than in Germany. The high tariff insures these 
high prices, and the extensive smuggling that has hitherto been carried on is ac- 
cordingly not to be wondered at ; for, if out of every four transports one should 
fall into the hands of the Custom-house officers, the profits to the owners would 
still be enormous. 

Many other manufactures are conducted in Russia as extensively as that of 
cloth. Of these we will only cite the beet sugar factories. There are already a 
great number of these, and in the southern governments there are some that con- 
sume nearly thirty-six million pounds of beets yearly. Even though these do 
not as yet manufacture one-half of what the country requires. still, considering 
the progress of the people and the many improvements going on, it may safely 
be conjectured that at a period by no means distant they will be able to supply 
the greater part of the domestic need. 

Most of the workmasters in the Russian factories are Germans and English- 
men, who, as may be imagined, are well recompensed, and will soon lay by for- 
tunes, and often associate together and reap a brillant reward. 

As regards the price of food in Moscow, only the commonest articles, such as 
bread and meat, are cheaper than in Germany. Everything else is very much 
dearer. But as the workmen live almost entirely on the former, a whole family 
can subsist on from $2 to $3 weekly, and they could, if both husband and wife 
worked, and would practice such economy unceasingly, lay by almost twice as 
much as they do. 
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LOCATION OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR MINES, 


Companies, 
Adventure... .cccccesccsccccsecees 
Copper Falls......sesssseeseeeeeee 
Cas cuk a dyad veteveucee te 
Clark, Montreal, and Bell .......... 
Ng ik Viiv oss 6 weree es coe 
Evergreen Bluff........0+seeeeeees 
Flint Steel River........cscccccees 
We BOO & vnc o's sacecscetce nee eee 
WN Fr DR on 6c ons cs caine cooege 


Fulton...... eeeeeer eer eeesreeereeeeee 


Garden City.......e+-- coerecvons 
Gogedic ...cccceseccecvesevccvees 
Beis ans cca sancecesccce savsegs 
Tale Royale ..nccccescee avvccecne 
Mass...... occa kgecceccceesds. ces 
Minnesota.........0..00. eons seseda 
Merrywether ...... Saleee ones conepe 


Metropolitan ....scccsee soccccess 
North American..........ceeeeeees 


TOMES vi cede kee ccveeavesess 
Northwestern. ..c.ccccecccevcvecs 
Norwich....... Deeks. <a wale a 8 ja coke 
PEN ks dee ngncces aces ces pee 
DRI ss cares vow ck sven’ ee 
Phenix Copper........+..0++ evens 
Pittsburg and Boston............000¢ 
MUN ays vd pee one se 4 0esevce teas 
is op cane n4ha¥ Koenss decens 
Wns cise heah nonce ce tan veoucies 
his ihe can ss 6 eelin nes on 
Supe2rior........+. Gb ocecuccccccccs 


Toitec Consolidated........eceseees 
West Minnesota.........ceeesceees 
WS i back uhns by adreanes onde 


Shares. 
$10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
20,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,C00 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
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Towns Range 

Sections, north. west, 

35 & 36 51 38 
81 61 37 
14 68 31 
23 58 31 
ae 58 & 59 28 
17 & 18 49 41 
6 50 38 
11412 50 89 
22 61 37 
8 47 $1 
27, 38, & 85 ee ee 
20 & 29 58 31 
22, 28, & 21 49 42 
2 54 34 
1 54 84 
6 50 38 
15 50 89 
9 & 10 48 43 
26 49 42 
1&2 57 82 
15 58 30 
24 58 31 
11, 12, 18,14,&25 49 41 
12 50 39 
16 50 39 
19 58 81 
82 58 82 
36 64 34 
26 54 34 
85 51 38 
11 50 39 
14 60 89 
25 & 26 50 30 
17, 18, & 19 50 39 
12 49 41 


MANUFACTURES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


We have prepared from the report of the New York State Census a summary 
of the manufacturing interests of this State, sh wing some interesting features. 
The general relations between the number of persons, capital and value of pro- 
ducts, appear to be fifteen hundred dollars as the annual production, and five 
hundred dollars as the necessary capital to each person employed. It is also 
shown that the annual production is three times in value the capital employed. 
If we allow the raw material to be one-half of the value of the manufactured 
article, which is about the general proportion, and allow two hundred dollars as 
the yearly value of the labor of each person, we shall find the net annual profit 
of manufactures to be over one hundred and sixty millions of dollars, or over 
one hundred and fifty per cent upon the capital employed. Statements showing 
the number of establishments, the persons employed, capital invested, and the an- 
nual value of manufactured articles in each branch of manufacture where the 
value of the products is over one million of dollars, in the State of New York 


—compiled from the State census of 1855 :-— 
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Agricultural implements .........+++++ 
Blacksmith shops... teeter eerreereeee 
Brass and copper foundries. .... 
Wk k 65k 03 FS 56 wkd gai as sh4ekS 
Gold and silver refining establishments. . 
Tron manufactories..........0ceceeeeees 
Tron railing manufactories.. eeeaen esaks 
Machine shops,...... 
Safe manufactories ........cececeecees 
Silverware manufactories...........6+- 
Tin and sheet-iron manufactories........ 
Carpet manufactories eee 
Cotton factories....... 
MOOT MND cet soscoanstgaseesssons 
Rope manufactories............ eye ce 
Woolen cloth and yarn factories 
Bakeries...... PO eo eC 
Breweries..........+. Conk cake hhenuse 
Camphene distilleries....... goseceres os 
Chandleries and soap factories,.......... 
Cotton printing establishments ...... 
i IED OO ee Ee ie 
Fish and whale oil manufactories........ 
Gas manufactories... ..... apace ews. 
Lard oii manufactories.......... ipa dp fa 
Malt manufactories......... 

Oil mills ......... knee 

Salt manufactories ....... a ahaa nasa Le 
Sugar and syrup refineries..........+4. 
White lead manufactories .... 

Stove manufactorics....... 

Steam-engine and boiler manufactories . . 
Ship-building........... 
Ship-rigging....... 
House-building .......... 
Sash and blind manufactories .... 

Car factories and repair shops... sees 
Coach and wagon manufactories......... 
Grist mills ..........+. 

Carpenter shops.... 
Cooper shops 
Planing mills. Coe ceccccvcccccecs 
AEP GRID go vin menen eee dmvunees HOLdaE SS 
Brick manufactories .......... 
Marble manufactories...............00. 
Stone cutting manufactories......... 
Boot and shoe shops 


eer.teee 


eweereeereee 


eereee 


eeteeererreeerr eee 


eeeeeeeseeeee 


Harness, trunk, and saddle manufactories. 


Morocco factories............eeee% rcner 
T'anneries Pere r ery ee 
Cabinet making shops ss eeees coceeeeces 
Piano-forte manufactories........ eee 
Glove and mitten manufactories......... 
Hat and cap manufactories......... eoee 
Tailor shops... 

Umbrella and parasol manufactories, . 
Butcher shop8.....++s+e+eeeeeeees sees 
Tobacco and cigar mantifactories 
Uvenumerated manufactories .......... 


WEE sas banedde rs bck aii epaais 
All others 


No, of 


establish- Persons 


ments, employed. 


6,891 
3,447 
1,346 
2,857 
1,184 
13,087 
4,700 
1,983 
1,407 
10,372 
1,613 
509 
5,525 
4,746 
1,594 
8,350 
3,186 
21,361 
863 
351 
1,920 
2.475 


123 
561 
21 
87 
142 
133 
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Capital 


Cash 
value of 


employed. manufactures, 


$580,000 
1,404,(00 
472,000 
4,973,000 
135,000 
2,281,000 
451,000 
2,196,000 
226,000 
802,000 
934,000 
659,000 
4,250,000 
1,544,000 
493,000 
1,841,000 
1,111,000 
2,239,000 
240,000 
1,127,000 
204,000 
1,187,000 
855,000 
4,459,000 
121,00 
467,000 
231,000 
1,161,000 
2,532,000 
841,000 
698,000 
2,132,000 
1,516,000 
78,000 
559,000 
638,000 
684,000 
2,136,000 
10,173,000 
363,000 
470,000 
1,069,000 
9,892,000 
1,103,000 
718,000 
480,000 
1,061,000 
481,000 
222,000 
8,366,000 
1,311,000 
649,000 
72,000 
541,000 
1,796,000 
88,000 
142,000 
584,000 
1,698,000 


$1,737,000 
2,678,000 
1,304,000 
9,725,000 
2,190,000 
6,556,000 
1,224,000 
8,411,000 
1,076,0U0 
4,822,000 
8,000,000 
2,079,000 
4,621,000 
2,813,000 
2,448,000 
8,392,000 
8,356,000 
4,448,000 
1,670,900 
4,096,000 
2,852,000 
8,681,000 
1,904,090 
8,279,000 
1,897,000 
1,835,000 
1,316,000 
1,488,000 
12,175,000 
1,542,542 
1,908,000 
8,841,000 
4,664,000 
1,700,900 
1,217,000 
1,189,000 
1,274,000 
5,005,000 
61,531,000 
1,482,000 
1,910,000 
8,121,000 
14,655,000 
1,719,000 
1,836,000 
1,165,000 
6,063,000 
1,580,000 
2,899,000 
15,642,000 
4,510,000 
2,611,000 
1,202,000 
4,029,000 
11,842,000 
1,176,000 
8,113,000 
2,261,060 
1,595,000 





20,108 


—_—_ —- 


Grand total ............. 24,833 


4,725 52,976 


161,423 $85,652,000 


22.718.000 


S28, SUL.00V 


58,427,000 





214,899 106,350,000 $17,425,000 
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CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN THE LAKE REGIONS, 


The following is the first statement of the amount of mineral coal consumed 
on the waters of the northern lakes. At some of the ports where it is received 
from the interior it is not practicable to ascend to the very first receipts, but the 
quantity which arrived prior to the dates below given must have been small. A 
large portion, probably one-half, of that for Buffalo and Oswego, is the anthracite 
or hard coal, and the remainder bitumious. 

It is only recently that railroads have delivered coal in large quantities, but 
they are already competing with the canals for that business. At Chicago, 
prior to 1857, the railways had brought in 13,559 tons only; in 1857, they de- 
livered 30,671 tons, and the canal only 6,566. Of the amount that reached 
Buffalo in 1857, 13,778 came by rail. At Cleveland during the year next pre- 
vious to January Ist, 1858, the roads delivered 185,574 tons, and the canals 
135.816. 

About one-half of all the coal business of the lakes has been done at Cleve- 
land. Of this there had been, prior to January Ist, 1856, only 78,048 tons 
brought in by railroads. The column of totals shows a remarkably rapid and 
uniform increase in the use of coal. In the interior of the country, especially 
in the mining regions, the same thing is observed. The stack furnaces of Northern 
Ohio, that use raw coal in making pig iron, consume about 50 tons a day each. 

As the metal thus produced from Lake Superior ores is nearly equal in value 
to charcoal pig, we may expect a large increase of such furnaces. The demand 
for coal is not likely therefore to diminish. 


MINERAL COAL RECEIVED AT THE LAKE PORTS FROM CANALS AND RAILROADS, 


Years. Cleveland. Erie. Buffalo. Chicago, Oswego. Total. 

SEV. 5 visdees 708 ceence saoe seves eeews 708 
1850... ‘ 178 e a ieee. aneee oka &e 178 
POS L. i a6 <a 294 oe ° eecce cvane soho 294 
BREE eos vas 0 431 eecese eeeee ° eee 431 
Stirs es <a'o 1,719 veeme ore Pere haa 1,719 
| eae 8,347 deeiee coe OSS, wee eecece 8,347 
i! i _a ° 1,776 oi sevens es eRe ee idan 1,776 
Rs ad Ginna 2,944 b Saws Chae ah coeue 2,944 
|: SRE ae 6,421 + ees eS: -steeee acéan 6,421 
} | |: ena ‘ 2,496 6 ACS. eee ereen o00.66 2,496 
io). SES 4,901 sdiaee eve eceee cose 4.901 
EBAD.. < nosce ° 2 | See SR ols a woe nian 6,028 
0 BEG ks Eee er ° ae.eee veaee aseee 16,744 
TORT c ane 9 16,339 reore a eae ewe ex's 16,339 
SOR ‘ fe es Serr ny a eek. Seam iecaa 18,574 
MtAerccessa TOU. nes aus a46;. . eee ee 18,901 
pt ArT 81,136 15,000 neo ewewe 50:6ee 46,136 
1B46., idsees 28,143 Wide ae ain. seks «indie 55.633 
|: EE . 44.401 eo: Rear hi cael eeaae 95,401 
} | apa 66,351 TREeE © eeean os bene haiied 136,351 
pi SR eee 66.801 79,613 ey Por Pe ene se 146,414 
a 83,850 67,541 ane pee ‘eens 141,591 
OM bi 5k 107,135 TER. baw wie ae 180,078 
MGS as sak 137,926 TOMBO Sea's OMe. Saws 217,886 
THOR Gos Sa 173,915 103,081 23,3138 2,195 1,204 823,658 
1B66 sk Gin vic 170,975 95,610 85,313 4,621 26,398 832,924 
LOB bis 6:6 se eee 299,803 141,184 43,371 9,569 27,617 621,544 
IGG... eee 246,995 112,011 61,381 9,295 48,871 468,557 
IBO his cans niece 821,390 126,159 71,374 37,327 65,569 621,819 











Total...... 1,875,611 1,048,443 224,752 66,327 169,659 3,884,792 
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TOBACCO IN FRANCE, 


The quantity of tobacco used in France is now, as seen in the operations of 


the “ Regie” for 1855, as follows :— 
Per 100 kilos, Quantity, Value, 
f. « kilogramimes, francs, 


INTE os func tan ndeeces dns ied "6 27 15,318,915 11,684,000 
European leaf... ....cssscccccsvecsseces 103 11 4,093,432 4,220,974 
isn d ve dcedccicecscsccedes 105 48 10,851,609 20,931,837 
Cigars—37,981,875.....0.-000+ esseceee 2,568 11 151,927 8,894,066 

“ manufactured .......eceeesee0s 723 05 4,990 86,081 
Taken back from debtors..........+seee. 182 56 100,588 138,348 


NS ics 6 wih uv «Meds vb Shake K0s cabbie ds oth 89,521,462 40,899,807 


~ ‘To this cost of raw material was to be added transportation, 287,777 francs, 
and other expenses, making together 53,746,326 frances. The sales of the Regie 


were as follows :— 





Kilogrammes, Francs. 

ND Sis, icksine dndincwanenedee. o0necnd 872,102 1,240,689 
Tigh ORE GORI one oo. 00.0.0:0:010:0.40 de reecictocs 62,553 72,668 
Ordinary, sold at 7.25 franes per kilogramme ... 14,894,586 107,994,838 
Souff, S284 * ” 5,851,592 18,149,448 
Common, +. 70e:. * - ‘ 1,148,095 1,496,655 
Choice & cigars, 45.82 “ " e 1,701,183 28,524,748 

Ce eee ne oe a Ae Re 24,580,098 152,478,698 
Add sundry receipts and duties..........cccccccccccecccenecs 718,717 

RS ths bh kc bk makes ono d6s Cb boa oe 158,197,415 
RUG GUPOMNED, GE RDOVO ios ccccsscecvcrcccsspecseciscceseus 58,746,826 


99,451,089 
14,365,494 


eee errr eereeeeeeeeeee 


TPT ETT Ter eerie ee 113,816,583 


The stocks of tobacco on hand at the close of the two years were as follows :— 
December 31, 1854. December 31, 1855, 
Kilogrammes, Kilegrammes. Francs. 
ee ee ee ae 15,437,874 16,541,172 16,166,669 


European... ccseccececceccsccce eves 1,126,720 8,501,848 4,818,195 
GERAETICER,. «is cede 00 00866600 c00's's's's 18,682,534 26,665,959 28,838,056 
NE ia 0 WN cireweiin 0006504 60.000 setae’ 12,1u01 2,325 6,619 
Partially made, ....eesecssecceseese 15,654,408 15,502,857 22,087,860 
Mamufactared. .o.scccess ‘evcccceees 4,116,144 2,272,598 6,283,081 
Havana Cigars ....cccscccsccccccecs 142,124 118,763 2,860,539 
NE. euicinteksstbbda see Ovewk 8,175 11,392 19,093 
PNG sine vewticnenesctneetecén ve'ew's 268,430 239,355 i tee 





Weteh . ivaicewesehdsesscecccneae 55,838,507 65,856,171 80,080,110 
Buildings and machines... ...cccvesescccccccccccccccsecccecs 18,771,740 


Total... cccccreseccecconvervccoccsecesocens 99,801,851 
In 1835 the receipts were 74,000,000 francs, and every year since has shown 
an increase of profits, which have risen from 51,000,000 francs to 99,000,000 
francs, or an average of 2,000,000 francs annual increase of profits. This is a 
very singular result for a goverment operation, and would aflord an example of 
integrity for employees of governments in some countries. It will be observed 
that American leaf is the great staple of the manufacture, being rather more 
than one-half, but that the stock of it on hand has much increased at the close 
of the last year. It also commands the highest price which the government 
pays for raw tobacco, being 30 per cent more than French growth. The sales 
of cigars seem to be small; they are of a size 250 to the kilogramme of 2.2 
pounds, which would give 9 pounds to the thousand. ‘The average prices of 
these is 45f. 32c. per kilogrammme, or 181 francs ($34 50) per thousand. 
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VINE-GROWING IN MISSOURI, 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune thus describes a visit to the vin- 
yard of Missouri. That class of industry is destined, no doubt, to reach a great 
magnitude in this country. In Ohio 400,000 gallons are made annually, worth 
$1,000,000. In California the business receives an immense development, but 
Missouri is described as peculiarly fitted for it :— 


I stopped first at Herman, (about eighty miles from St. Louis,) and in waiting 
at the tavern for a vine-grower, whose place I was to visit, I watched the people 
coming in. There was something extremely social and careless about them, yet 
at the same time they seemed like thrifty, well-to-do people. Very few called at 
the bar for whisky or brandy; but the most took a glass together of the light 
native wine, and chatted socially over it, sometimes sitting at a table to do so, 
which civilized custom has yet to be introduced in most parts of the United 
States. 

The talk was a good deal of vines and land. At length the vine-grower whom 
I expected came in, and I accompanied him through the village. It is a very 
comfortable, thriving-looking little town, the houses built mostly of brick, with 
pleasant gardens surrounding them. The population is about 1,200, of which I 
understand there is not one an American. The place has two or three schools, 
supported by public funds, and two churches—one Lutheran and one Catholic. 
My friend’s vineyard lies upon one of the hills overlooking the Missouri. “ Ein 
herrliches land!” “a glorious country !” he says, with enthusiasm, as we reach the 
top and cast our eyes over the landscape. For miles away on the side of the 
river where we were, there was a broken view of vine-topped hills, while the 
lower slopes were heavy with rich woods, and the valleys green with grain. Be- 
yond the river a luxuriant growth of cottonwood and sycamore covered the rich 
flats. In the country beyond these, Mr. R. said, were some of the richest plan- 
tations of the State, worked by negroes. 

Mr. R.’s house was a little house, such as any new settler might have, but you 
notice the contrast to the usual American’s cabin in the few flowering trees left 
near by, and some truly German garden-beds laid out under the windows. Other- 
wise, the whole hillslope was covered with vines, usually trained on two poles 
bound together, about five feet apart. This German had been there some twelve 
years, and now possessed a most valuable little property. His wine had taken 
the prize lately in St. Louis, even over Longworth’s Catawba. Most of the 
settlers, he said, were very prosperous, and their wine was coming into great de- 
mand. ‘They covered the barren hill-tops far in the interior with their vineyards. 
They lived a good deal by themselves, and had nothing to do with the slavehold- 
ing Americans, and he believed had a happier life than any other Germans in 
the Western country. The town had produced last year some 80,000 gallons of 
wine. 

The good situations for vineyards, he states, cost from $1 to $5 an acre ; those 
which are already improved, $15 or $20. It needs three or four years’ prepara- 
tion before a vineyard pays its cost. During this time the vine-grower can sup- 
port himself by farming and other work. Still, to succeed, each new immigrant 
should have some $200 or $300 capital to build his ‘wine cellar and house, buy 
his cattle, and pay extra labor. After three or four years, the vineyard will yield 
on an average from 250 to 300 gallons of wine to the acre ; a very favorable site 
has been known to produce 1,000 gallons, and 400 was the lowest Mr. R.’s place 
had given. One man, with industry, can manage five acres. The wine is worth 
from $1 25 to $1 35 per gallon, so that $400 an acre is a common return. Mr. 
R. had sold his wood on the place the first year for $300, and had received one 
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year 400 gallons from half an acre. It will be seen at once that no other agri- 
culture of the United States presents such returns. Of other expenses, the wages 
of labor are now from 75 cents to $1 a day, or $12 to $15 a month ; a cow costs 
from $18 to $20 ; a pair of oxen, $45 to $50; a horse, $60 to $70. Wood is 
worth about $2 50 a cord; potatoes, 10 cents a bushel, and wheat 50 cents. 
Labor is always in demand, and, as may be seen from the prices of food, is ex- 
ceedingly well paid. The best varieties of vines he had found to be the North 
Virginia Seedling, Catawba, and Isabella. 

Thus far the climate has been more favorable to the vineyards than it is in 
Germany. They have had no year in which the yield has not paid the labor ; 
while on the Rhine, as is well known, there will be years in which the proprie- 
tors of the vineyards get no return at all, and the poor tenants, who make up the 
population of vine-dressers, fall into great distress and poverty. The worst 
weather in Missouri is the sultry, moist heat of July—only a few sorts can sur- 
vive this ; but the frosts and storms of September and October, which destroy 
the vines or fruit in Germany, the American vineyards entirely escape. I asked 
Mr. R. what effect he considered this culture of the vine to have on the habits 
of his countrymen. He thought that those living in this vine region were much 
more sober than the Germans of the cities, and that the native wine was already 
driving out whisky and brandy from use among the Americans. 


WINE CROP OF AUSTRIA, 


The culture of the vine in Austria is second in rank only to that of France, 
notwithstanding which, with the exception of some of the finest Hungarian 
wines, the Austrian products are nearly unknown to the general markets. Some 
of the largest wine dealers have lately undertaken to extend the sales of Austrian 
wines, but as yet with more honor than profit. The following shows the annual 
products of the different States :-— 


Ungarn.......-s00. ohm. 18,582,000 ;Tyrol ........... . ohm. 764,000 
Woiwoidie. 4,481,000 | Karnthen,.... ...... eee 710,000 
8,608,000 | Militar Grenze.......... 636,000 

8,525,000 | Mahren..........-. Ce eens 565,300 

SOG 000 | TIOIR i oak coc invaseeess $77,000 

Nieder Oesterreich. 1,577,000 | Bohmen ....... oceccces 18,000 
Siebenburgen 1,506,000 | Ober Oesterreich......... 800 
Stiermark 1,865,000 | Bukowina....... ese eee Se 200 
1,200,000 inlaid dno 

ohm. 41,110,800 


The ohm is of various capacities—that of Cologne is 36 gallons, which would 
give a product of nearly 1,500,000,000 gallons for a population of 60,000,000 
people, or 25 gallons per head. 

In the French -wine districts the grape disease is said to be renewing its rav- 
ages, although in but few localities, and may be controlled by the application of 
sulphur. The demand for consumption has been more active in Bercy. In 
Bordelais the fine promise of the crops keeps down the price. The promise is 
also good in Beaume, Macon, and Burgundy. The prices of old wines are very 
firm. In Paris, however, prices are lower. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE, 


The House of Representatives at Washington has passed a bill donating land 
to the several States for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The 
bill was introduced by Mr. Morrijl, and passed by yeas 104, nays 101. It 
grants six millions three hundred and forty thousand acres of land, to be appor- 
tioned to each State in a proportionate degree with its number of Senators and 
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Representatives—which is equal to twenty thousand acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress—-to which the States are now respectively entitled. 
The proceeds of the sales of these lands are required to be invested in stocks of 
the United States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks, and the money so 
invested to constitute a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated by each State to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college, where the leading object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific or classical studies, to teach such brauches of learning as relates to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the 
States may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 












we Vee 


IRISH AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 


The annual tables are published by the Registrar-General, Mr. Donnelly. They 
now appear in a much better arranged form, the acreage and the produce per 
acre being placed side by side, thus enabling the reader, at a single glance, to 
make the requisite comparison. ‘They also show “ the estimated average produce 
of the crops for the year 1857, and also of the diversity of weights used in buy- 
ing and selling corn, potatoes, and flax in Ireland.” 

With regard to the first, the extent, the estimated total produce, and the esti- 
mated average yield per statute acre of the principal crops grown in Ireland, in 
each year, from 1851 to 1857, both inclusive, are shown in the following sum- 
mary :— 













EXTENT UNDER OROPS IN STATUTE MEASURE, 
r ‘Wheat. — oo 










Oats. ————— 











Barley. ~ 

























EXTENT UNDER CROPS. 


































acreable produce. 








EXTENT UNDER CROPS, 








Acres. Quarters. Acres. Quarters, Acres. Quarters, 
1851.....6.... 504,248 1,493,525 2,189,775 10,771,236 282,617 1,375,518 
1852.......+.- 853,666 1,154,205 2,283,449 11,712,528 249476 1,257,398 
1858........+. 826,896 1,133,585 2,157,849 10,690,881 272,614 1,898,705 
1854........ . 411,284 2,452,467 2,045,298 11,298,101 236,293 1,212,047 
1855........+- 445,775 1,520,819 2,118,858 10,266,850 226,629 1,097,631 
1856.......... 429,050 1,629,963 2,037,487 9,236,869 182,796 757,586 
LOGT ci Vevenees 559,646 1,662,957 1,980,984 8,895,347 211,288 848,783 











r Bere. . Potatoes.--——--—, ———--Turnips.--——— 

Acres, Quarters. Acres, Tons. Acres, Tons.. 
1851..... . 538,347 286,149 868,501 4,441,022 883,548 6,081,326 
1852.... oe 40,9338 231,075 876,532 4,255,604 856,790 5,675,897 
WER oknataues 28,380 153,765 898,733 5,741,538 899,377 6,562,471 
1854..... ° 16,920 89,066 989,660 5,061,654 829,170 65,207,636 
SOOO. Sodaes ve 11,185 56,848 982,301 6,235,281 366,953 6,078,598 
Wi viiecixvs 6,554 32,773 1,104,704 4,408,543 854,451 4,581,172 
it eee 6,026 28,553 1,146,647 3,509,344 850,047 4,860,197 





--Mangel Wurtzel~ -- Flax, oo Hay. 

Acres. Tons, Acres, Tons. Acres. Tons. 
bop Bray ties 26,847 466,235 140,536 33,861 1,246,408 2,518,977 
1858; is ki dais 80,8380 557,139 187,008 85,462 1,270,713 2,690,598 
LOB Ri. 6 vaiie 4 ve 38,283 588,988 174,579 43,863 1,270,742 2,518,984 
BOGUS isan dos 21,351 366,427 151,408 85,606 1,257,864 2,494,951 
1855..... ‘ 22,839 402,958 97,075 23,428 1,314,807 2,662,046 
IOBG ci i sans 22,071 287,838 106,311 18,791 1,302,787 2,492,732 
is Pema oo 21,449 298,516 97,721 14,475 1,369,802 2,566,644 


The above figures show that throughout Ireland there was a falling off in the 
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Ohio..... 
Indiana .. 
Illinois. .. 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin 
lowa.... 


Total .. 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama.. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas. 
Missouri... 
Texas..... 
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POPULATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


From the speech of T. C. Reynoxps, Jr., at a meeting at St. Louis, January 
17, 1858, we take the following table of the growth of the “ valley ” :— 


GROWTH OF NON-SLAVEHOLDING VALLEY STATES, 


1800. 1810, 
45,365 280,760 
4,875 24,520 
12,282 
ob bais eS 


1790. 


1820. 
581,434 
147,178 

55,211 

8,896 


1830. 
937,903 
348,031 
157,445 

81,639 


1840. 
1,519,467 
685,866 
476,183 
212,267 
80,945 
43,112 


1860. 
1,980,329 
988,416 
851,470 
897,654 
805,394 
192,214 





50,240 272,824 


eeeeee 


792,719 1,470,018 


GROWTH OF SLAVEHOLDING VALLEY STATES. 


18,077 
85,791 


220,955 406,511 
105,602 261,727 


40, 352 
716,556 


20,845 


564,317 
422,818 


687,917 
651,904 
809,527 
136,631 
215,739 

80,388 
140,455 


2,967,840 


179,828 
829,210 
590,756 
375,851 
352,411- 
97,574 
888,702 


4,715,474 


982,405 
1,002,717 
771,628 
606,626 
517,762 
209,897 
682,044 
212,592 











Total... 108,868 335,407 805,991 1,424,745 2,202,651 8,409,182 4,985,666 


Of German born residents in the United States in 1850, there were 44,352 in 
Missouri, 38,160 in Illinois, 28,584 in Indiana, 7,152 in Iowa, and 4,319 in Mas- 
sachusetts, Even in Wisconsin there were fewer (34,519) than in Missouri. 
The numbers of the German population in the several States ranked in 1850 as 
follows :—New York, 120,609 ; Ohio, 112,032 ; Pennsylvania, 79,005 ; Missouri, 
45,049. Missouri, a slaveholding State, and the tenth in rank in respect to pop- 
ulation, contained more German born than any of the States except the three 
largest. 

The population born in Great Britain and Ireland was distributed in 1850 as 
follows :—New York, 458,931 ; Pennsylvania, 205,983 ; Massachusetts, 137,285 ; 
Ohio, 88,303 ; Illinois, 51,647 ; Wisconsin, 47,841 ; New Jersey, 44,898 ; Con- 
necticut, 33,807; Louisiana, 29,060; Michigan, 26, 538; Maryland, 24,377 ; 
Rhode Island, 21,434; Missouri, 21,338; Indiana, 19,847. Missouri was thus 
the thirteenth in point of population from the British Isles, but was more favored 

by them than the free State of Indiana has been. Of the whole foreign born 
population in the United States in 1850, New York had 651,801 ; Pennsylvania. 
294,871 ; Ohio, 218,512; Massachusetts, 160,909 ; Illinois, 110,593 ; Wisconsin, 
106,695 ; Missouri, 72,474. Thus Missouri was the seventh State in rank in re- 
gard to the number of foreign born population; Indiana having 54,426 ; Lowa, 
21,232—both less than Louisiana, which had 66,413. 


eee eee annem ama 


POPULATION OF THE GRANADIAN CONFEDERATION, 


On the 22d of June, by the going into effect of the new constitution, the 
“Republic of New Granada” ceased to exist, its place being taken by the 
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« Granadian Confederation,” consisting of the States of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boyaca, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdelena, Panama, and Santander. The pop- 
ulation of these States, their representation in the National Congress, and their 
general revenue, are shown in the annexed table :— 








Represen- 

Inhabitants, Senators. tatives. Revenue. 

Anti0QUIA...ccceserecesccccccsecie 244,441 3 4 $143,000 
POEs 4.6 Vik hao be bs ba ves Okc ewS 182,157 3 3 109,000 
BOPROR, occ cecscccessccccccccesecs 379,682 8 9 58,000 
CRN Ga pais ois b Waive k vii de Os 830,331 3 6 +es Ga 
CundinamMar6ca.... cesses covcsece er 517,648 8 9 132,000 
Magdelema. .o0.cceccccscccccsccace 78,093 3 1 60,000 
WU Gis oc ea gave ss ¥enesscrecees 138,108 8 2 93,000 
SMEAR c Giccs cecbcsscceecabace 878,376 8 6 88,000 
PR Raia Salec bend be kveas 2,248,837 24 40 $678,000 


The general limits of the confederacy are the same that divided the Vice Roy- 
alty of New Granada, in 1810, from the Captain Generalities of Venezuela and 
Guatemala, and from the empire of Brazil; and provisionally, on the other side, 
the boundary established by treaty with Ecuador, in 1856, and those at present 
dividing it fram-that republic. By the new constitution, the term of office for 
the president is four, and of the senators and representatives two, years. All 
are to be elected by a direct popular vote. 


— 


NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES, 


Four great political events have taken place in the history of North America 
—the overthrow of the French power by the capture of Quebec in 1759; the 
American Revolution of 1776; the settlement of our Northeastern Boundary 
dispute by the Ashburton Treaty in 1842; and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. 
Another one of equal importance is foreshadowed in the movement of Mr. Galt, 
in the Canadian Parliament, for a Federal Union of British North America. 
Some will venture to extend these speculations still farther, and predict a final 
union with the Northern States, and a new political division of the continent. 
The Provinces and territories of British North America are as follows :— 











Square miles, Population. 

Onnhds MAGE censccckcaves piee Mecainoaat vow 201,989 890,261 
CE ee bed ccc yeen cee deecseeees inte a 148,832 952,004 
New Brunswick.........e00. fis Vice Wes cdeee 27,700 193,800 
a, coc ncuecwene ath an e find 35,918 101,600 
Nova Scotia....... Pied Wes cdbadescenvins Soe 18,746 276,117 
Prince Edward’s Island............. iiiebeckus 2,134 62,678 
TORE OF FYOVINGOS . oc ccccccwcncccecss 485,314 2,476,460 
Hnudson’s WOY WTHOTY .. wc ccceccccce cocsvcce 2,480,000 180,000 
LOGE ia citctwne  eadise es five itedeowcs Light 5,000 100,000 
Vancouver Island........... Khia nics Cabeanede 8,000 2,000 


—— — 


DOU cesecdecccess eccvcccccees ceecece 2,928,314 2,758,460 


SLL ey 


POPULATION OF KANZAS, 


The St. Louis Democrat gives the following figures in relation to the popula- 
tion of Kansas :— 


The population of Kanzas is 80,000—of which Leavenworth City furnishes 
8,000, and Leavenworth County 15,000. The portion of the Territory north of 
Kansas River embraces over half of the population of the Territory, and only 
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one-third of the settled country. Atchison County contains 8,000 population ; 
Doniphan, 8,000 ; Nemaha, 2,000; Brown, 2,000; Marshal, 1,500; Calhoun, 
3,000 ; Potawatamie, 2,500; Riles, 2,000; Jefferson, 3,000. Leavenworth, 
Jefferson, Potawatamie, Brown, and Doniphan contain Indian reservations, un- 
settled by the whites. The population of Indians who still retain their tribal 
relations is about 3,000. Leavenworth County is the most wealthy in the Ter- 
ritory—Atchison, Doniphan, and Douglas next in order. The — towns 
along the river are, commencing at the mouth of Kansas River, Wyandotte, sit- 
uated at the junction of the Kansas and Missouri, population 1,200; Quindaro, 
on the Wyandotte lands, population 800 ; Weimar, settled by Germans, prob- 
able bépalatidh 400 ; Delaware, population 500 ; Leavenworth, population 8,000 ; 
Fort Leavenworth, permanent population 500 ; Kickapoo, population 500; Sum- 
ner, population 450; Atchison City, population 1,500; Doniphan, population 
1,000 ; Palermo, population 800 ; Elwood, population 1,000; Lowa Point, pop- 
ulation 800; White Cloud, population 600. 


SERF POPULATION OF RUSSIA. 


The Russian Minister of the Interior has recently made a report upon the 
new movement of the government in relation to the freedom of the serfs. From 
that report we extract the following interesting statistics of the number and 
condition of the serfs of thatempire:— — 


In Great Russia there are 30,000 serfs who are not to be farmed with the 
ground ; they belong to 5,000 masters, who, if they do not employ them them- 
selves, are to receive from them two-thirds of what they earn by their labor and 
their industry. Tke practice of selling them is allowed. The women of that 
class, called /udi bassemelei, (persons without land,) are much to be pitied. The 
number of owners who have from one to twenty serfs is 49,708, with 742,420 
serfs. The latter, belonging to owners in poor circumstances, are in a very un- 
favorable position. The owners who have from 21 to 100 serfs are 36,024 in 
number, with 3,271,648 souls. The fate of the serfs of that category is scarcely 
better than the preceding one. The number of owners in easy circumstances, 
who have from 100 to 1,000 serfs, is 19,808, with 7,807,000 souls. That of the 
rich owners, having from 1,000 to 2,000 souls, is only 2,468, having altogether 
3,230,268 souls. ‘There are only 1,447 lords who possess more than 2,000 serfs ; 
the total number of these latter is 6,567,066 souls. The official report adds that 
out of the twenty-three-and-a-half millions of serfs belonging to the nobility, 
more than thirteen millions are mortgaged to the crown, as guaranty of loans 
amounting to 397,879,459 roubles. 


Onn eee 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD, 


Herr Drerricu, a distinguished professor of the University of Berlin, quoted 
by the Philadelphia Bulletin, has lately addressed a paper to the Academy of 
Sciences of that city, in regard to the world’s population, and it is gencrally 
agreed that it is the most carefully prepared and most reliable work that bas yet 
appeared on this interesting subject. After some detailed estimates in regard 
to the five great divisions of the world, he arrives at the conclusion that its 


present population is about twelve hundred and eighty-three millions, as follows : 
Population of 271,000,000 
" 730,000,000 
r 200,000,000 
" 80,000,000 
™ 2,000,000 


Total population of the globe 1,283,000,000 
This estimate is somewhat larger than had been before made. 
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MIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


The annual report of the British Emigration Commissioners, just published, 
states the total emigration from the United Kingdom for the past year to have 
been 212,875, showing a moderate increase on the two preceding years, but still 
a falling off of 126,649 from the average of the four years from 1851 to 1854. 
The number of emigrants who returned from the United States during the year 
was 15,448, of whom 11,154 arrived in the last half of the year, during the 
progress of the commercial crisis. Last year the remittances from the United 
States by previous Irish emigrants, to enable their friends to join them, amounted 
to only £593,165, while the average of the preceding ten years was about a 
million sterling. 





MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 





The New York Shipping List remarks that the United States have but 57 
ocean steamers, measuring 94,795 tons, while Great Britain has 1,670, with 
666,330 aggregate tons. We have 22 steamers, of 45,000 tons, engaged in the 
foreign and domestic mail service, while Great Britain has 121, of 235,488 ag- 
gregate tonnage, engaged in the foreign mail service almost exclusively. We 
have 37 steamers engaged in the coasting trade, while she has 1,548 similarly 
employed. So much importance does Great Britain attach to postal and pas- 


senger facilities, as connected with her commercial prosperity, that she expends 
annually for her foreign steam mails nearly six millions of dollars, while they do 
not return to her treasury much above three; and the disparity is constantly 
increasing, 

Ocean steamships are not suitable for the general transportation business, but 
only for the rapid conveyance of mails, passengers, specie, and costly freights. 
To obtain a high rate of speed makes necessary a greatly increased strength in 
all parts of the vessel, more frequent and costly repairs. and an enormous con- 
sumption of fuel. 

The Collins steamers have been running but six years, and yet their repairs 
have amounted, in all, to more than the prime cost of the ships, or to about 18 
per cent per annum, They were as well and as strongly built as any ships in the 
world. 

The depreciation, with all these repairs, has not probably been above six per 
cent per annum. They will, however, probably depreciate ten per cent during 
the next six years, and at the age of twelve or fourteen years will be unfit for 
service. The steamers Washington and Hermann, which had strong hulls, have 
been run eight years, and are now nearly worthless. Their depreciation has been, 
at least, ten per cent per annum. ‘The steamers Olio and Georgia, which Com- 
modore Perry and other superintending navy agents pronounced to be well built 
and powerful steamers, ran only five years, and were laid aside, and said to be 
worthless. 

It is said that American steamers do not, upon the average, last above ten 
years, The great cost of coal is apparent from the single fact that the 270 
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steamers in the British navy, with about 50,000 aggregate horse power, consumed 
in 1856, 750,000 tons. It is laid down as a rule of general application, that the 
power of coal necessary to produce speed, increases as the cube of the velocity. 
‘Taking a Collins steamer of 3,000 tons, we find that in running fourteen miles 
per hour, as they have frequently done, the consumption would be 128 tons per 
day, or 1,252 tons for the passage. And yet one of those steamers could make 
twelve miles per hour on 80.4 tons per day, or eleven miles per hour on 61.9, or 
less than half that used at fourteen ; all going to prove that fast mail steamers 
cannot live upon their own receipts on the ocean. 

The greater the speed of a steamer, the less is it able to carry freight ; and the 
time will doubtless soon come when the fast mail packets will take nothing ex- 
cept a few express packages. The Persia now takes scarcely any freight, and 
the Vanderbilt cannot think of doing it when she makes fast trips. 

The trip of the Arago or Fulton to Havre and back, costs about $45,000. 

To put a new set of boilers in one of the Collins steamers costs about $110,000, 
and this must be done every six years. 

The facts in this matter are obtained from a treatise on Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion, by Thomas Rainey, Esq. Mr. Rainey, having been long stationed on the 
Coast of Brazil as United States Commercial Agent, where English lines of 
steamers monopolize all the most valuable carrying and passenger trade, he is 
enabled to speak intelligently on the subject. 


PRINCIPLE AND INDUSTRY. 


In a great commercial community, the temptations to moral obliquity and 
practical dishonesty are so strong as to require great watchfulness on the part ot 
the tempted to resist the allurements. Many have fallen. Many probably will 
hereafter fall, who would have stood firm, had they acted on principle. There is 
no guiding-star like principle for a young man to keep his eye on, while so many 
doleful meteors are dancing before his vision. Principle may have often to con- 
tend with formidable difficulties, and must frequently practice self-denial. But 
great is its reward. Dexterity and deception may go around difficulties, or 
conceal them from view, but nothing is gained thereby, not even the comfort of 
having striven well, and of being invigorated in the process. Inherited wealth 
is not desirable to our young men who go into business. The poorest young man 
should not be discouraged. We know such an one, whose father was an indif- 
ferent countryman, taking little interest in the moral and intellectual progress of 
his children, and barely provided for their bodily wants. His son, a lad of four- 
teen or fifteen, was seized with a desire of being something. But he wore patched 
clothes, knew nothing of the world, had no apparent recommendation but his 
poverty and greenness. Really, however, he had principle and industry. These 
were led on by resolution, and these scarcely-developed attributes were better to 
the youth than a“ fortune.” He resolved to try his hand in a commercial city, 
started on foot with his pack, and walked a hundred and fifty miles to “ find 
work ”—a thing almost always to be found in this happy country. The boy on 
arriving in this city, first directed his steps to the house of a citizen, who had 
some acquaintance with his father, or his father’s friends. The gentleman was 
astonished at his temerity. Finding him without letter of recommendation, 
without any specific plan, with little prospect of being acceptable to any one in 
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the city, wearing, as he did, patched pantaloons, he was about to advise him to 
return home, but thought he would at least make the trial for the place. Ac- 
cordingly, he started out, and inquired from shop to shop, but no one wanted 
the boy. At last, a common grocer consented to take him, to do menial jobs 
about the store—to carry water and the like. The boy entered upon his duties, 
humble as they were, with alacrity and hope. He summoned to his support 
principle and industry. What he did, he did well, and he was content with his 
condition, till a broader field should be opened. He was honest and active, stu- 
dious of usefulness, ingenious in promoting the interests of his employer in various 
humble ways—in a word, filling the lowly sphere he occupied, as one who is 
“faithful in little.” This was the secret of his success. He was observed, and 
invited to a somewhat better situation. This he felt it his duty to strive to fill 
still better, and he succeeded. He began to be in demand for business of a supe- 
rior kind. It was found that he was capable of serving the dry goods dealer 
with skill and success. 

All his patches had disappeared, (though he kept them privately in mem- 
brance of his poor mother ;) he was engaged about neat work ; he made himself 
pleasant to customers, and profitable to employers. He scorned the habits which 
have ruined so many clerks ; drank no liquovs of any kind; visited no places of 
play ; kept no guilty secrets; sought his female company openly among the pure 
and virtuous of the sex, and went to church on the Sabbath. He began with 
principle, and principle grew in habit. He was sober, active, industrious. He 
could not conceal, though he sought not to display, his silent qualities. Men in 
solid and extensive business made him large offers, and a noted firm even sought 
him in partnership. We need scarcely add that the poor boy, now a grown and 
married man, is among the wealthiest in one of our commercial cities, and more 
than this, a really useful citizen. As he adhered to principles, his principles have 
exalted and promoted him. As he “ wielded the hand of the diligent,” it hath 
“made him rich,” in a sense beyond that of silver and gold. Let our young men 
ponder this example. 


ee 


IRON MOUNTAIN OF MISSOURI, 


The Iron Mountain of Missouri is probably one of the greatest natural 
curiosities on the surface of our globe. Think of a mammillary formed mound 
or mountain of iron three miles in circumference, rising in the form of a cone or 
pyramid, three hundred feet high above the surrounding valleys—a great mass 
of the richest specular iron known, wedged in between a country formed of 
magnesian limestone on the one side, and porphyrytic granite on the other. 
Where did this great mountain of iron come from? was it formed in the iron age 
of our globe? and when did the iron age have its commencement and end? Let 
us take the lights that the science of the rocks has revealed, and go back with 
the geologists in the early ages of the Iron Mountain region. Geologists say 
that the rock on the west side of the mountain belongs to the lower silurian lime- 
stone era. The boring of Belcher’s Artesian Well, tells us that this same bed 
of rock, which forms the surface of the country on the west side of the moun- 
tain, is in the well 2,000 feet below the bed of the Mississippi River, a dip of 
2,800 feet from the mountain to St. Louis. Geologists say that this dip was ne- 
cessary to form the great basins which contain coal in the central part of Illinois. 
On the east side of the mountain a granite country is found. Is this granite 
older or newer than the limestone? and is the mountain of the same age as the 
granite? ‘These are questions that present themselves in the study of this great 
iron center. The Iron Mountain is the period or terminus of what is known 
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as the Ozark Mountains, a range of granite ridges and table lands that reach 
through Missouri, Arkansas, and the Indian country, to the Rocky Mountains. 
One fact may be kept in view in the study of the age of the Iron Mountain. It 
is found that all the developments in the vegetable or mineral kingdoms on our 
globe have been corresponding to the wants of animal organisms that existed at 
the same era. In the time of the mastodon and huge saurian dynasties, the 
vegetation was of a corresponding gigantic growth, the atmosphere was also 
suited to that class of animal life. Reasoning from this analogy, we might con- 
clude that the Iron Mountain was formed at a comparatively recent geological 
epoch, as it was evidently formed to supply with iron the wants of the present 
race of man, and there was no necessity of its existence until man was in a posi- 
tion to use it. Let us go back to the age of our globe, when commenced the era 
of silurian system of rocks. The district where now stands the Iron Mountain 
was at that period a tabular mass of stratified rocks in the bed of an ancient 
ocean ; no valley, ridge or mountain had yet come into existence. The beautiful 
system of physical geography, the abrasion of valleys in the solid rock, the foun- 
tain from which now ae 4 out a thousand springs in this iron district, were yet 
in embryo. But this tabular mass of rock in the beds of this ocean is not always 
to remain in repose. The elevating and abrading forces, the great working laws 
of nature, are to act. This region of country is placed under their influence— 
and silently and quietly the stratified rocks are raised ; granite ridges come to-day 
above the surface of this ocean. Meteoric forces, connected with the sun and 
every planet in our solar system, are in action—we might say that electricity 
and its active partner, magnetism, are prime agents--age after age rolls round. 
The Devoman system of rocks is formed. The wonderful era of the formation 
of the coal-bearing rocks, and the growth of the vegetation entombed in our coal 
fields, has its comment and end; following this comes the tertiary era, with its 
mastodons and huge saurian monsters—after them the aborigines, and then 
the present race of man. Let us look again. The horizontal table of rock of 
the silurian era in the bed of that ancient ocean is now the Iron Mountain re- 
gion, modeled by the great working laws of nature to one of the most interest- 
ing mineral centers on the surface of our globe. The task of the geologist for 
coming ages will be to trace out by observation the changes through which this 
country has passed, and map out and mark down in each era spoken of, the 
changes of the Iron Mountain from the silurian era down to the present time. 


nn 


END OF THE BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


The events of the past few years having put the seal to the fate of this most 
stupendous commercial institution, the London Times notices its close as fol- 
follows :— 


The India bill was read a third time and passed in the House of Commons last 
night. No opposition is expected in the Lords, and we may accordingly con- 
sider that the measure will, in a few days, become law. So ends the great Kast 
India Company. It is impossible to contemplate the extinction of so mighty 
and historical a corporation without a feeling similar to that with which Gibbon 
heard the monks chanting in the Flavian amphitheater, and beheld the cows 
feeding in the Roman forum. For good or evil, a power has passed away from 
the earth. After an existence of more than two centuries and a half, the cor- 
poration, which was called into being by a charter of Elizabeth, will be extin- 
guished by the royal assent expressed by the Commissioners of Victoria. Every 
one must feel that the Kast India Company had lived its allotted term ; and that 
if it now descends, full of years and honors, into the grave, it is best for its own 
reputation and for the public good. In fact. the East India Company had for 
many years ceased to exist as an independent power. What was called by the 
name of the company was an apparatus, by which a certain number of men, 10 
some degree conversant with Indian affairs, were brought together and allowed a 
voice in the goverment of the British possessions in Asia. Since the act of 
William Pitt, the independence of the company has been but a shadow. Legis 
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lation, within the present century, took away the exclusive trade to India and 
China, then prohibited trade altogether; and within the last few years has 
iven the crown the nomination of a portion of the directors. The other 
irectors have been elected by the stockholders, a body whose dividends are 
guarantied, and who have no more connection with India than the holders of 
consols or of railway shares. In fact, the so-called company has been only a 
cumbrous machine of double government, having a nominal identity with the 
corporation which sent out Clive and Coote to conquer. Any friend of the com- 
pany who does not wish it to realize the line— 
Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage, 
might well be glad that its existence has been brought toa close at a period 
when it has become powerless for good, and can only exist as the instrument of 
intriguers and the obstacle of efficient administration. 


HOARDING SPECIE, 

There is evidently a great abundance of silver and gold coin in circulation, 
particularly gold ; and it is probable that the amount of specie in the country 
which is not circulated, but carefully hoarded in old stockings, tin boxes, cavi- 
ties in brick and stone walls, and in various out-of-the-way places, nearly equals 
that which is in actual circulation. Now and then some very remarkable cases 
of hoarding come to light. A few days since we learned the particulars of one 
of these cases, from a Boston broker. He had just purchased a quantity of coin 
of which the history was as follows :—The coin was purchased of the heirs of an 
old man who died recently in Barnstable County. He was an old resident of 
that county, and lived to be 94 years old. He was the owner of the house and 
land which he occupied ; but it was not supposed that he had much property be- 
yond this real estate, although it was known that he was very close and miserly 
in his habits. After his death, his premises were searched and specie of various 
kinds was found to the amount of about /ifly thousand dollars! Many of the 
Spanish dollars were of ancient date; but they showed by their color and per- 
fect stamp that they had not circulated much since their coinage. The Spanish 
gold pieces were enclosed in scraps of parchment, on which the value of each 
was marked ; and the date indicated that they had been thus hoarded for a long 
period. In all probability a large part of this gold and silver had been in his 
possession more than half a century. 


THE AMOUNT OF FOOD CONSUMED BY A MAN DURING HIS LIFETIME, 
Mr. Alexis Soyer, the celebrated professor of the gastronomic art, entered into 
a calculation, which he published in the London ‘Times, as to the amount of flesh, 
fowl, and fish eaten by a man in an average lifetime, and among the items we 
find the following enormous quantities :— 


Thirty oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs ; in poultry, 1,200 fowls, 
300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducklings, 263 pigeons, 1,400 partridges, pheasants, 
and grouse, 600 woodcock and snipe, 600 wild pigeons and teal, 450 plovers, 
ruffs, and reeves, 800 quails, ortolan, and dotterills, and a few guillemots and 
other foreign birds; also 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 guinea fowl, 10 
peacocks. and 860 wild fowl. In the way of fish, 120 turbot, 140 salmon, 120 
cod, 260 trout, 400 mackerel, 300 whitings, 800 soles and slips, 400 flounders, 
400 red mullet, 200 eels, 150 haddock, 400 herrings, and 5,000 smelts ; and some 
hundred thousands of those delicious silvery whitebait, besides a few hundred 
species of fresh water fish. In shellfish, 20 turtle, 30,000 oysters, 1,500 lobsters 
or crabs, 300,000 prawns, shrimps, sardines, and anchovies. 
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TENDENCY OF DEBT. 


The Presbytery Reporter remarks upon this question which is of interest to all : 


Let us look at the tendency of debt, in its bearing on the debtor himself, and 
those dependent on him. It is admitted that debt is sometimes very necessary. 
We will now go further, and say that it is sometimes highly praiseworthy. As 
examples, two cases may be specified in which debt is to be preferred to the 
want of the things it may secure. One is debt contracted for an education, which 
could not be otherwise acquired; the other, debt for the support of a sick or 
aged parent, or other relative, who must otherwise suffer. But in general, debt 
is a great and grievous evil to the debtor himself. It destroys a man’s independ- 
ence, harasses his mind, eats up his resources with that ever-gnawing Both, in- 
terest-money, damps the spirit of enterprise, and, what is worst and strangest of 
all, it often prevents the practice of economy just in proportion as the necessity 
for economy increases. A man who owes a thousand dollars will buy many things 
which another who has as much at interest—or even himself if he should ever 
be worth so much—will fee] that he cannot at all afford. How many families 
there are whose head is involved in debt, whose members seem to have conspired 
to make the debt inextinguishable! The wives and daughters appear in new 
dresses, new bonnets, new shawls. They surround themselves with new farni- 
ture, and perhaps even persuade to the building of new houses and the giving of 
expensive parties. No one would suspect that all this was done with other 
people’s money, unless he should by accident become acquainted with the fact, 
or unless, perchance, he should come to them with a subscription paper, which 
sometimes brings such persons to their bearings. When females, whose husbands 
or fathers are known to be in debt, are found sporting rich silks and other ex- 
pene articles of superfluous extravagance, there are those who see among the 

owers which adorn their heads numerous little serpents, whose shining eyes look 
out expectant, as if waiting for their time; there are those who hear in the 
rustling of such silks the hissing of other larger serpents, yet more venomous and 
destructive. There is reason to suppose that mach of the sin of this kind which 
is committed is to be ascribed to ignorance and thoughtlessness—that if the fri- 
volous creatures who are guilty of this folly understood the real circumstances 
of those relatives whom they tease for indulgence in unreasonable gratifications 
—that if they saw clearly the risks which would be run by those relatives, and 
even by themselves, in the debts accumulated by their extravagance—and the 
dreadful consequences which might easily come upon them—they would shrink 
from the exposure, and give up gratifications tat could be purchased only at 
such a price. 


HOW GOLD LACE IS MADE, 


In an interesting description of the method of manufacturing gold lace, an 
exchange pointedly says that gold lace is not gold lace ; it does not deserve this 
title, for the gold is applied as a surface to silver. It is not even silver lace, 
for the silver is applied to a foundation of silk. The silken threads for making 
this material are wound around with gold wire so thickly as to conceal the silk. 
The making of this gold wire is one of the most singular mechanical operations 
imaginable. In the first place, the refiner prepares a solid rod of silver about 
an inch in thickness ; he heats this rod, applies upon the surface a coating of gold 
leaf, burnishes this down, applies another coating, burnishes this down, and so 
on, until the gold is about one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver. ‘Then 
the rod is subjected to a train of processes which brings it down to the state of 
fine wire, and it is passed through holes in a steel plate, lessened step by step in 
diameter. ~ The gold never deserts the silver, but adheres closely to it, and shares 
all its mutations. It is one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver at the 
beginning, and it maintains the same ratio to the end. As to the thinness to 
which the gold-coated rod of silver can be brought, the limit depends on the 
delicacy of human skill; but the most remarkable example ever known was 
brought forward by Dr. Wollaston. This was an example of solid gold wire, 
entirely free from silver. He procured a small rod of silver, bored a hole 
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through it from end to end, and inserted in this hole the smallest gold wire he 
could procure. He subjected the silver to the usual wire-drawing process, until 
he had brought it to the finest attainable state, being, in fact, a silver wire as 
fine as a hair, with a gold wire in its center. To isolate this gold wire, he sub- 
jected it to warm nitrous acid, by which the silver was dissolved, leaving a 
gold wire one-thirty-thousendth of an inch in thickness—perhaps the thinnest 
round wire that the hand of man ever produced. But this wire, though beyond 
all comparison finer than any employed in manufactures, does not approach in 
thinness the fine film of gold on the surface of silver in gold lace. It has been 
calculated that the gold on the finest silver wire for gold lace is not more than 
one-third of one-millionth of an inch in thickness; that is, not above one-tenth 
the thickness of ordinary gold leaf. 





AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE, 


The Liverpool Albion copied some remarks we made on this subject some 
months ago, in reviewing the work of Mr. Robertson on the United States. We 
find the following in the same journal, transferred from the New York Commer- 
cial List :— 


The institutions of the present century, with their tendencies of an almost 
equal distribution of comforts and luxuries amongst numerous classes, have also, 
for o..vious reasons, created a desire to grow suddenly rich, and without adequate 
effort. This has been particularly apparent since the development of the gold 
mines of California and Australia. To this desire it is owing that men occasion- 
ally endeavor to establish a fictitious credit by an ostentatious display of sham 
prosperity ; and to this it is also owing that a thousand airy schemes of specula- 
tion, without the remotest prospect of remunerative returns for the investment 
made in them, are got up to dupe the unwary. And, worse even than the tricks 
and stratagems and devices of those who strive to obtain wealth without being 
willing to undergo the drudgery of honest accumulation, are the extravagances 
which the evil examples of some, and the imitative dispositions of many, have 
introduced into modern habits of living. Houses over-stocked with glittering 
furniture—tables groaning under expensive brands—persons clad in garments of 
unparalleled richness, are indications of a social demoralization which requires to 
be corrected by a wholesome public sentiment, and which may possibly prevail 
as we grow older and wiser ; but of which, we must confess, there is not much 
indication at present. 
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BRITISH FISHERIES, 


The official return respecting British fisheries for the year ending the 31st 
December, 1857, shows that the total quantity of herrings cured during the pe- 
riod wrs 580,813% barrels ; the total quantity branded, 218,992; and the total 
quantity exported, 367,160, being a decrease upon the preceding year of 29,1742 
barrels in the quantity cured, of 4.289 in the quantity branded, but an increase 
of 19,549} barrels in the quantity exported. ‘The quantity of herrings caught, 
but not cured, amounted to 86,121 barrels, showing a decrease upon the preced- 
ing year of 21,564 barrels. These two quantities give the total produce of the 
herring fisheries for 1857 at 666,934% barrels, presenting a decrease upon the 
precedirg year of 50,738% barrels or crans. ‘he returns in the cod and ling de- 
partment show for the past year that 104,668} cwt. were cured-dried, and 4,3934 
barrels cured in pickle, and the total quantity exported was 34,310 ewt., being 
a decrease in 1857, as compared with 1856, of 5,836} ewt. in the quantity cured- 
dried, and 2,248} barrels in the quantity cured in pickle, but an increase of 
4,680} ewt. in the total quantity exported. The number of boats employed dur- 
ing the year was 12,377, manned by 43,014 fishermen and boys, and with those 
engaged in the shore curing and other departments of the fisheries, the total num- 
ber of persons employed was 93,596. 
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‘a of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. Edited by J. 
Surrn Homans, editor of “ Bankers’ Magazine.” With maps and engravings. 
Royal 8vo., pp. 2,000. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


While we congratulate the public on the possession of a work which goes so 
far towards supplying a great want in a condensed form for ready reference, we 
are nevertheless disappointed to find that very much of the important matter by 
no means comes down to the most recent dates. Thus, under the head of Banks, 
the most recent dates of the official reports of the beaks of the United States 
are for December, 1856, although the reports up to January, 1858, have long 
been laid officially before the public, and that period covers a most interesting 
era. Of the several States, few of the reports are brought down later than 
1855. The Bank of France is brought down only to September, 1856, although 
the same returns are published monthly, and are before the public to July, 1858. 
The banks of Germany are brought down only to 1855, and the general returns 
of the Bank of England only to 1853. Under the general heads the same omis- 
sions are visible. The trade of France is brought down only to 1853, except 
whatever figures are derived from the United States reports, and they are only 
to 1855. The trade of Great Britain, so accessible down to the last month, is 

iven no later than 1853, though, as we approach the close of the work, the 

ates, especially in regard to the United States trade, are brought down to the 
latest official publication. In some respects, too, there is a lack of uniformity in 
the figures—that is, they fail to prove. Thus, on page 1771, under the head of 
Sugar, the consumption of which in the United States in 1857 is given at 
435,000 tons, on page 1774, the consumption of the same commodity in the 
United States for 1857 is set down at 280,765 tons—a difference of 156,000 tons. 
These are doubtless errors which unavoidably creep into so extensive a work, 
necessarily one of compilation from authors who do not always agree. Still it 
can be looked upon as a valuable work, containing much that it is important the 
merchant should know in relation to prices, quantities exported and imported, 
production here and elsewhere, and should have a place in every American mer- 
chant’s library, as a representative of American trade. 


2.— Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, including the Applications of the Science 
in the Arts. By Tuomas Grauam, F. R. 8. L. & E., late Professor of Chemis- 
try in University College, London. Edited by Henry Warts, B. A., F.C. 8., 
and Rosert Brivces, M. D. Second American edition. 8vo., pp. 852. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 


This new American edition of Graham’s Inorganic Chemistry, is from a second 
English edition recently published. Since the appearance of the first edition of 
this work in 1843, the subjects of which it treats have greatly increased in 
development and importance, so that nearly four hundred pages of new and im- 
portant matter have been added, rendering it the most complete, while it is at 
the same time the most recent, work on inorganic chemistry. It contains the 
fullest investigations of heat, light, and electricity; of diffusion of liquors, 
chemical affinity of metallic and non-metallic elements. The indefatigable iv- 
dustry of Professor Graham, in investigating the new discoveries and appliances 
of inorganic chemistry for the last fifteen years, has enabled him to give clear 
and complete explanation of the relations of inorganic chemistry to science and 
art, with a utility to the student not to be found in any other work. Not only 
the knowledge, but the uses of chemistry, are here displayed with remarkable 
clearness. ‘The additions by the American editors are chiefly such as to give a 
corresponding progress to the latest advancements in the science of chemistry— 
the first part of the English edition, of which this is the republication, having 
been published in parts several years ago. The pure white paper and clear type 
in which the book is got up, show a worthy appreciation of the subject by the 
publishers. 
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3.—Two Millions; an Epic Poem. By Wma. Atten Borer, author of 
“ Nothing to Wear.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The popularity which attended the advent of Mr. Butler’s poem “ Nothing to 
Wear,” as well as the dispute which arose as to who was its author, has doubtless 
given rise to this last production. It is written much in the same strain, and 
« drawn at a venture” with the same carelessness to praise or censure which seems 
so readily to attach itself to the pen of the author, and may be considered 
a slap at the follies of the times. Like the other, it is both satirical and quizzical, 
containing many pointed hits, which go to prove Mr. Butler both a poet and a 
wit. Asa sample, we give below Satan’s rebuke to sin, in a rhetorical effusion, 
in a poetical strain, of poor old Firkin’s lawyer, in his friendly admonitions to 
the contending heirs to that old gentleman’s princely estate :—— 


“ But if you find, between conflicting views, 
And jarring claims, too great disparity, 
Give the whole fortune (which they won’t refuse) 
To some deserving city charity ; 
Or if this fails, then, as a last resort, 
Stay all proceedings, cut the matter short, 
Fly from the law and juries and reporters, 
Change the two millions into solid metal, 
And sink the bullion in the deepest waters 
This side the Narrows—rather than uot settle ! 
Far better thus than make your names a handle 
For public ridicule and private scandal ; 
Far better thus than drag through all the courts, 
To point opinions and to swell reports ; 
To make the rich man shudder as he sees 
How swift a curse, what dire calamities, 
May wait upon the wealthiest, for whom— 
Equal with beggars in the final doom— 
Death is appointed, with its unknown ills, 
And after death the probate of their wills ; 
The ruinous vices, or the endless hate, 
Too oft distributed with their estate, 
Or the hot haste which, in one generation, 
Squanders a lifetime’s slow accumulation. 
To make the poor man, in his worst despair, 
Thank God, at least, he’s not a Millionaire! 
To lie—scarce coffined in his marble vault, 
Scarce hushed the echo of the funeral prayers, 
Ere, overhead, begins the fierce assault, 
And deadly struggle of contending heirs ; 
Ruthless of memory or of honest fame ; 
Reckless of virtues, earlier or later ; 
And sinking even the once honored name, 
In that post-mortem title—the Testator.” 


4.—The Laws of Health, in relation to Mind and Body. A Series of Letters 
from an old Practitioner to a Patient. By Lions, Joan Beare, M. R. C. 8. 
Royal 12mo., pp. 295. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 


Among the many works on health addressed to the public, this is, as far as it 
goes, the best. “There are many diseases whiclr may be altogether prevented 
by attention to the laws which govern animal life; and of those disorders de- 
pendent on some affectious property in the air, or other mysterious causes. we are 
the better able to resist the influence, the more we are guided by the laws of 
health.” The principles of this extract from the preface are lucidly evolved in 
the “ Laws of Health,” by Dr. Beale, and the book cannot fail to be of vital 
interest to all who will attentively read it. 
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5.--New American Oplepetio ; a Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Tt ‘ —— pLey and Cuartes A. Dana. Volume III. Royal 
vo., pp. 768. ; 


The third volume of this stupendous work has made its appearance with com- 
mendable promptness. It is now nearly thirty years since a complete cyclopedia 
was published in this country. Since that time we have doubled both our popula- 
tion and our area ; peopled the gold regions ; discovered a new continent; gone 
through a war; buried our third generation of great statesmen, in Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, and Benton ; built new cities, like Chicago ; all our railways 
and ocean steamers ; invented the photograph, the electric telegraph. and the 
lightning press; introduced cheap postage, steel pens, gummed envelops, lucifer 
matches, omnibuses, chloroform, &c., &c. These matters are all dealt with in 
these volumes in the fullest possible manner, for a work of such magnitude, and 
with that comprehensiveness and abillty which the editor’s names were a sure 
guaranty in the outset. In volume III. will be found numerous articles interest- 
ing to every professson in life—lawyers, farmers, mechanics, merchants, military 
men, clergymen, and physicians ; and among the contributors the names of Kd- 
ward Everett, Professor J. H. Holeombe, George Ticknor, Charles H. Hazewell, 
and many others of equal authority. 


6.— Moveable Circle for finding Coins, Weights, and Measures, of all Commer- 
mercial Places in the World, compared with the standard of the United 
States. By L. Simonson. Baltimore, 1858. 


This ingenious method of arriving at the relative value of coins. weights, and 
measures of each commercial place in the world, has only to be tested to satisfy 
one of its usefulness and adaptability. It is a lithograph on pasteboard, and 
consists of a plain and well devised circle, traversed by an inner one, and in order 
to ascertain the comparative relations of weights, measures, and currency between 
any two commercial places, you have but to turn the name of the given place on 
the moveable inner circle until it rests directly opposite that of the country or 
place to be compared on the outer circle, and you have the result in 100 pounds, 
100 bushels, 100 dollars, &c., which can be readily reduced to any fractional 
part sought for. It is an ingenious and complete thing in its way, and to the 
merchant, banker, or statistician, who so frequently have balances to adjust, will be 
found a ready reckoner. 


7.—Tilden g Company's Book of Formule, for making Tinctures, Infusions, 
Syrups, Wines, Mixtures, Pills, &c., from the Fluid and Solid Extracts, pre: 
ae at the Laboratory of Tilden & Co. 8vo., pp. 162. New Lebanon, N. 

., and 98 John-street, New York city. 


This book is chiefly intended for apothecaries, but it is of equal benefit to all 
who would become acquainted with the indigenous and naturalized medicinal 
plants of our country, of which it contains a better digest than any other ever 
before printed. And besides this, it comprehends a condensed account of such 
plants of foreign growth as are known to be of greatest utility in medicine. ‘l'o 
the history of botanic medicines, here briefly given, is added Messrs. Tilden & 
Co.’s list of condensed preparations, and the formule for their adaptation to 
standard dispensatories. The publishers promise a continuation of formule in 
their Journal of Materia Medica and Pharmaceutic Formulary, in such a form 
that they can be cut out and preserved with the others in the Book of Formule. 
We cannot forbear to state, in connection with this notice, that there is much 
need of a special work on our native medicinal plants, and from the acknowledged 
reputation of Messrs. Tilden & Co., and from what they have already done to- 
wards developing the medical resources of the country, a more extended work 
from them on this subject would fill a long unwanted vacuum. 





